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ERASMUS: A SKETCH. 
By 8. Fletcher Williams. 


In that dull Venice of the North known as Rotterdam 
there is what its admirers call a square, the Groote Market, 
which is, in fact, but a very large bridge, built upon a wide 
canal. The ornament of that square is a statue — the statue 
in bronze —of the famous Erasmus, a masterpiece of the 
sculptor, Henry de Keiser. Rotterdam may well be proud 
of the name, and cherish zealously the fame of its greatest 
man. In the street called Wigde Kerkstraat they still 
point you out the house where, in the year 1467, Erasmus 
was born. In the principal church of Basle, where he died 
in 1536, his remains lie buried on the léft side of the choir, 
whither they were borne by students of the University, 
many of the magistrates and all the professors following 
them to the grave. The place is marked by a stone tablet 
erected by his heirs, above which is an enlarged copy of the 
figure in his favorite seal— the head of the god Terminus. 

In the interval between the birth and death of the man 
a new spirit was created in Europe. Old things had passed 
away: all things had become new. Learning had revived ; 
the folly of the monks had been exposed; the New Testa- 
ment had been opened to the scholar; and one by one the 
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pretensions of Rome were laughed at or ignored. Luther, 
in his vehemence, had torn the Papacy in twain, and had 
called a vigorous and healthy Protestantism into existence. 
It was a sadly perplexing time,—a time in which it was 
difficult for a man to act a steady and consistent part. As 
much as any one Erasmus was the creator of the Reforma- 
tion. No one certainly did more to ridicule the folly and 
ignorance of the monks. In many respects he was in ad- 
vance of Luther; yet, later on, he was to be found in the 
ranks of his enemies, and a pensioner of Charles V., whose 
life was devoted to the support and the extension of the 
papal power. In his earlier years he called reformers into 
existence by his clever satire and keen irony: in the later 
years of his life he was protesting against them. Some of 
his best jokes were made at the expense of the Reformers. 
“They have only two objects,” he wrote, ‘a wife and a 
fortune.’ When Luther got married and Cicolampadius 
followed his example, Erasmus said, “*Some talk of the 
Reformation as a tragedy: I think it’s becoming a series of 
comedies, each ending in a wedding.” Yet the Sorbonne 
prohibited the reading of his “ Colloquies” to all, and espe- 
cially to young men. Luther at one time spoke of Erasmus 
as “my dearest brother,” but afterwards referred to him as 
“that vile creature,” and again as “that fellow,—full of 
trick and underhand malice, a very fox, a knave who has 
mocked God and religion.” 

Erasmus, it is to be feared, lacked the courage of his 
opinions.* He liked good company and good wine. Mar- 
tyrs need to be made of sterner stuff. In many respects he 


*On one occasion he uses the following memorable words: “ Wherein could Ihave 
assisted Luther if I had declared myself for him, and shared the dangers along with 
him? Only thus far, that, instead of one man, two would have perished, I cannot — 
conceive what he means by writing with such a spirit: one thing I know too well, 
that he hath brought a great odium upon the lovers of literature. It is true that he 
hath given us many a wholesome doctrine and many a good counsel; and I wish he ~ 
had not defeated the effect of them by his intolerable faults. But, if he had written 
everything in the most unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die for the 
sake of truth. Every man hath not the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I 
am afraid that, if I were put to the trial, I should imitate Saint Peter” (Jortin’s 
* Erasmus,” vol. i. p. 273). It is impossible to explain away this confession of 
ness, and still less so to attempt to deny that the life of Erasmus exemplified ai 
here so candidly confesses. 
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was to be pitied. He had no wish to turn the world upside 
down. It is true that he loathed the existing state of 
things; but he lacked the boldness and the spirit necessary 
to hazard a large stake, and he was absolutely petrified at 
the courage which carried Luther through so many difficul- 
ties and dangers. I do not believe that he was insincere. 
That imputation is unjust. I believe that he was consistent 
with his own purposes and convictions of duty from first to 
last. His aim was not to create a new Church, but to en- 
lighten, reform, and purify the old one. He did not. believe 
in the necessity of a new Church. Even if he had believed 
in it, he was not fitted by natural temperament for the work. 
He had not the audacity, the fire, the courage, the practical 
activity, of Luther. In promoting the growth of ideas he 
was bold enough; but, when it came to a change of institu- 
tions, he was timid. A deeper insight, a wider vision of 
principles, should have taught him that institutions’ must, of 
necessity, change sooner or later, when all the life around 
them is changing. There were rationalistic ideas habitually 
moving in his mind, and, through his influence, in the minds 
of formative thinkers throughout Europe; and these ideas 
were utterly incompatible with the maintenance of a central . 
restraining authority like that of the Papacy. 

Erasmus did not perceive this incompatibility: he was 
mistaken, but not at all insincere. He had a mortal aver- 
sion to pretentious ignorance, to ungenial, sterile subtilty, 
to monkish gloom and darkness, to dogmas without right- 
eousness of life, and to ceremonies without. spirituality. 
The Church of his day was all this, and he tried to correct 
it by merciless wit and ridicule. He would translate the 
Fathers, edit the Greek Testament, write brilliantly for the 
intelligent and the young, especially on the arrant impost- 
ure and ridiculous absurdity so rife in the formal religious 
world around him. It was a great thing to do that. He 
did it better than any other man of his age. Even now it 
is to be questioned whether we can find anything more 
witty or sarcastic than the writings of Erasmus. His 
“ Praise of Folly” and his * Colloquies” are books that will 
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never die; but the great parties of his time viewed him 
with equal derision and equal distrust. In Flanders and 
Italy he passed for a Lutheran,— not a pleasant thing, when 
Lutherans were occasionally burned as heretics. In Switzer- 
land and Germany he was held to be an anti-Lutheran. 
The explanation is that his character had mixed elements 
not always harmoniously balanced and proportioned. But, 
take him as he was, he is certainly entitled to our regard 
and reverence. In an age when there was comparatively 
little light he shone like a brilliant star. He did more in 
opposing barbarous ignorance and blind superstition and in 
promoting toleration, knowledge, literature, and rational 
religion than any man then living. He worked with an 
intellectual energy which is one of the prodigies of human 
history; for we sit dumb with astonishment at the achieve- 
ments of his intellectual activity, and we look in vain for 
anything comparable to it in the lives of more than perhaps 
one or two others of the sons of men.* And all this toil 
was carried on under the most difficult circumstances: in 
poverty, for many years at least; in ill health; in acute 
physical suffering, for he was a martyr to stone and gravel; 
amidst the fatigues of travel by sea and land, in uncom- 
fortable houses often, in unhealthy towns where plague and 
pestilence were raging, and under the constant scowl of 
malignant monks, watchful to do him harm and trip him up 
at every accidental slip into heresy. I doubt if there are 
many, or if there ever have been many, who could work as . 
he did under like trials and difficulties. 

Erasmus was born at Rotterdam in October, 1467. The 
story of his parentage has been made familiar to many 
English readers by Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” Unhappy as it was,.it does not seem to 
have affected his life for ill. His mother, a woman of char- 
acter and accomplishments, to whose memory her son has _ 
not failed to do honor, devoted herself to his education. At 
nine years of age he went to a school at Deventer kept by 7 

so 
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a religious community. His masters were men who had 
caught the spirit of the new learning spread from Italy. 
The boy soon showed his great powers. On one occasion 
Sinheim, the sub-rector, said to him, “Go on as thou hast 
begun, and before long you will rise to the highest pinnacle 
of letters.” Rudolph Agricola, an eminent Greek scholar, 
paid a visit to Deventer, put a few questions to Erasmus, 
looked at his eyes and the shape of his head, and dismissed 
him with the words, “ You will be a great man.” At fif- 
teen he had gone through the whole course of scholastic 
training, and had mastered the works of Terence and Horace 
by heart,—a fact to which we may trace many a pungent 
and terse yet almost hidden allusion in his prose works. It 
was a serious misfortune that both his parents were cut off 
about the same time,— the mother by the plague, the father 
not long afterwards by the grief of his bereavement. Eras- 
mus was driven from school by the plague. He came under 
the charge of careless or unprincipled guardians, who speed- 
ily cheated him out of a small patrimony. 

That the iniquity of their proceedings might escape notice, 
they cozened him to take the vows of a monk. At first he 
resisted manfully, but finally he took the leap, and entered 
the convent of Boldric in Brabant. Here, to use his own 
phrase, he lost three years of his life, gained a rooted and, as 
it proved, an enduring hatred for the monastic state, and 
witnessed the irregularities which he subsequently revealed 
to the world, and which proved more interesting to the 
lovers of anecdote than flattering to the sleek and lazy 
priesthood they exposed. He tried another convent, at 
Delft, but was as eager to escape from there as from Brabant. 
An old friend and school-fellow told him that the Augus- 
tinian House at Stein, near Gouda, would be a paradise for 
the pursuit of his studies. But again Erasmus found him- 
self in the midst of coarse and profligate men. He remained 
an unwilling inmate for five years, gaining additional expe- 
rience of the evils which he afterwards scourged. The 
monks looked on him with jealousy: he regarded them 
with aversion. They were slothful and dissipated; but he 
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found one genial companion, William Herman, an ardent 
classical student like himself. These two gave their days 
and nights to study and friendship, and are said to have 
read together the whole of the Latin classics. 

At length he escaped from this bondage. The Arch- 
bishop of Cambray engaged him to help out his imperfect 
Latinity in appealing to Rome for a cardinal’s hat. The 
prelate also promised him a small allowance to complete his 
education. One grand object of his ambition was now 
within reach,— residence and instruction at one of the 
great Universities of Europe. In 1486 he went to Paris, 
the famous seat of theological learning. He entered himself 
a student in the Montagu College. But put not your trust 
in princes. The archbishop’s allowance was not forthcom- 
ing. He was either too poor, or too prodigal, or too parsi- 
monious, to keep his word; and Erasmus was often in great 
distress and half-starved. He was also miserably lodged. 
What with hard beds, scanty food, rigid vigils and labors, 
bits of dry bread in winter, water fetid and unwholesome, 
sleeping-rooms with mouldy plaster walls and close to filthy 
and pestilential latrines, he brought away from this college, 
he says, nothing “but a constitution full of unhealthy. 
humors, which made him nervous and irritable.” 

He soon gained fame in Paris as a distinguished scholar. 
Wealthy English youths became his pupils. If Lord Mount- 
joy had not been one of them, he might have come to a pre- 
mature and melancholy end. Charmed with his learning 
and wit, especially with his disposition to employ such pow- 
ers in exposing the follies of the Schoolmen and the Mendi-' 
cants, Mountjoy removed him from the college and settled 
on him a pension, which he held for life. Mountjoy enabled 
him from time to time to visit his native Holland, which he | 
called in contempt “the land of beer and butter.” Mount- 
joy invited him to England, and Erasmus is gratefully elo- 
quent. ‘“ Whither would I not follow a youth so courteous, — 
so gentle, so amiable? I say not to England only, I would ¥ 
follow him to the infernal regions!” iw 

Erasmus came to England in 1497. Soon after his-nceia a 
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he dined with the Lord Mayor of London. Opposite to him 
was a young man, under twenty, who attracted his atten- 
tion. He was of slender make, light complexion, with one 
shoulder rising somewhat above the other. But there were 
geniality and gayety in the play of his blue eyes and in his 
features generally. His pleasant jests were merry; and, to 
the surprise of Erasmus, he could be merry not only in Eng- 
lish or French, but in Latin or Greek. The trial of skill 
between the two strangers became a smart one. The Dutch- 
man had not been wont to meet with his equal in such en- 
counters; and having heard of a young English scholar 
named More, who was the only person he could suppose 
capable of such fencing as he now encountered, he at length 
exclaimed, “Thou art either More or nobody”; whereupon 
More rejoined, “And thou art either Erasmus or the devil.” 
From that day the two scholars became fast friends. 

But this was not the only surprise that awaited Erasmus 
in England. In Oxford he made the acquaintance of John 
Colet, a man of family and wealth, of admirable presence, 
whose residence everywhere reflected his gentlemanly cult- 
ure. Colet was a. friend of More’s, but somewhat older.’ 
His table was excellent, and open to all men of learning. 
Erasmus congratulated himself that he had exchanged the 
stale eggs and sour wine of the scholars of Paris for more 
courtly fare in Oxford. But what was more grateful to him, 
at Colet’s table he met accomplished scholars. “I cannot 
tell you,” says Erasmus, in writing to his friend Mountjoy, 
“how much I am delighted with your England. I could be 
content to live in Scythia with such men.” Erasmus was 
as familiar with Cambridge as with Oxford. During this 
visit to the former university he delivered lectures there on 
Greek, a language then perhaps almost as rarely known 
as Persepolitan or Coptic is now. But he did not meet 
with the encouragement he had expected, and his services 
were not long continued. 

His first impressions of England, as we have seen, were 
delightful; and he sets them forth with his usual liveliness, 
with the piquant exaggeration of a modern newspaper cor- 
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respondent. ‘“ When,” he writes in a letter to Mountjoy, 
“when I listen to my friend Colet, it seems to me like lis- 
tening to Plato himself. In Grocyn who does not admire the 
wide range of his knowledge? What can be more search- 
ing, more deep, more refined, than the judgment of Linacre? 
Did nature ever frame a disposition more gentle, more 
sweet, more happy, than that of Thomas More?” English 
manners, even to the extent of hunting, captivated him. 
He tells his correspondent that he has become a tolerable 
huntsman, no bad rider, and a most accomplished courtier, 
accustomed to feasting, kissing the fair, and bowing to every 
one. Then follows a passage which shows Erasmus in his 
highest vein of literary rhetoric, which smacks of a refresh- 
ing geniality, and proves that a taste for fun and good 
humor were perfectly compatible with Erasmus’s conception 
of the duties of a scholar : — 


Here you will see nymphs with divine faces, gentle, easy, and such as 
you would prefer to the Nine. Moreover, there is a custom here that 
can never be praised enough. Whithersoever you come, you receive a kiss 
from all; whencesoever you depart, a kiss sends you on your way; you 

‘return, so do the kisses ; some one approaches, so do the kisses; if they 
depart, the kisses separate; you meet, there is a kiss off-hand; in a 


word, stir whithersoever you will, all things are full of kisses. If you ~ 


once taste their lips and find how soft and delicate and fragrant they 
are, you will certainly desire, not for ten years only, but until death, to 
be a resident in England.* 


These rapid touches may give some idea of what sort of 


aman Erasmus was at Paris and at Oxford and in London 
in the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

But Erasmus, who liked so much the excellent custom of 
the young ladies to kiss him when he came, to kiss him 
when he went, and to kiss him at intervening times, was 
not fated to pass his days in such pleasant pastimes. He 
had come under the influence of Colet, and what that in- 


fluence was may be described in a few words. Colet had 


es 
*Eras. Zp. 65. Dean Milman simply says: “It seems that in the days of Henry 


VII. our great-great-great-grandmothers, at meeting and at parting, indulged their 
friends and eyen strangers with an innocent salute. On this usage Erasmus enlarg 
to his poetic friend, in very pretty Latin,’ ete. Milman’s “Erasmus,” p. 94. 


>. 
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been in Italy while Savonarola was the virtual head of the 
Florentine Republic, and also while the scandals of Rome’s 
worst pope, Alexander VI., were in every one’s mouth. 
He caught the spirit, not only of the revival of learning, but 
also of religious reform. Combining the two, he became, on 
his return to England, the beginner of a movement at Ox- 
ford which was to influence England and Europe. In his 
lectures he zealously urged the necessity of a reform in the 
morals of the clergy. .What was it that set men against the 
Church? It was ecclesiastical scandals; it was the wicked 
living of the clergy; it was the way they strove after money 
and power and pleasure. ‘“ Whereas,” he said, ‘if the clergy 
lived in the love of God and their neighbor, how soon would 
their true piety, religion, charity, goodness towards all men, 
simplicity, patience, toleration, conquer evil with good! 
How it would stir up the minds of men everywhere to think 
well of the Church of Christ!” He had seen how licentious 
the popes and cardinals of Rome were; and so now at Ox- 
ford he burst out into hot words, written, as he said, “ with 
grief and tears,” against wickedness in high places. He 
spoke of the popes as “wickedly distilling poison to the 
destruction of the Church.” Unless there could be a reform — 
of the clergy, from the pope at the head down to the monks 
and the clergymen, he saw no chance of saving the Church. 
“QO Jesu Christ, wash for us not our feet only, but also our 
hands and our head! Otherwise our disordered Church 
cannot be far from death!” 

A man so earnest was sure to make disciples. Students 
came to him burdened with scholastic arguments. He told 
them to set aside the disputes of divines and keep to the 
Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, letting all the rest go. He 
told them to inquire into facts for themselves, and his lect- 
ures on Saint Paul’s Epistles taught his hearers to go direct 
to the teaching of the apostles. He stirred up in them both 
real religious sentiment, thirst for purity of life and intel- 
lectual inquiry, and gave them a new power, a ruling mo- 
tive in life. 

Erasmus went to Oxford, not yet hating the scholastic sys- 
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tem as Colet did, nor ready at once to take to Colet’s convic- 
tions on the necessity of reform. He was not yet moved by 
the religious earnestness which made Colet what he was. 
But Colet’s fervor was infectious; and before Erasmus left 
Oxford he saw clearly what a great work Colet had begun. 
Colet urged him to stay at Oxford, and at once to join him 
in his work; but Erasmus said he was not ready,— he must 
first go to Italy. But, he said, “when I feel I have the 
needful firmness and strength, I will join you.” 

Meanwhile, he was busied in the compilation of his Adagia, 
a book in which a wonderful variety of proverbs and popular 
sayings are collected together, illustrated, explained, traced 
to their origin, with an acuteness of perception and a variety 
of learning which have seldom been surpassed. He also 
composed a work of some importance entitled Enehiridion 
Militis Christiani, a sort of manual of personal religion,— 
a work which, he declares, was composed “not as a display 
of wit or eloquence, but with the view of showing the error 
of those who suppose that religion consists in a more-than- 
Jewish observance of corporeal ceremonies and rites, neglect- 
ing the matters which constitute true piety.” This may — 
perhaps be regarded as the first of his avowed attacks on the 
abuses of the Romish Church; but even the pages of the 
Adagia, like tke first edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
occasionally present inklings of peculiar views, and he never 
loses a chance of a side-thrust at the monks.. At all 
events, the Hnchiridion was no favorite with the Romanists. 
Loyola complained that it ‘cooled his devotion.” * 

Besides the want of “ the needful firmness and strength” 
to co-operate with Colet, Erasmus suffered from — or at least 
had—another want, that of’ some fixed employment. 
Dependence upon patrons, the chance of a present, a fee 
for an occasional dedication,— these were precarious sources — 
of income. He complained that his patroness, the Mar- 
chioness de Vere, while lavishing her money upon a parcel. 
of “drunken, good-for-nought monks and impostors,” was 


sparing of her bounty towards himself. He grumbled that 


* Jortin, vol. i. p. 22. 
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the executors of the Archbishop of Cambray rewarded him 
for three Latin epitaphs to the prelate’s memory, and one in 
Greek, with only six florins, “ determined that he should be 
consistent in his conduct, even when dead.” * He employed 
messengers to solicit assistance ; for, to say the truth, Eras- 
mus well understood the art of genteel begging, and was not 
over thin-skinned as to employing it. But we can readily 
pardon his seeming sordidness, when we consider not only 
that it was a habit countenanced by the custom of his day, 
but what a noble use he made of the small pittance he did 
obtain. Poor as he was, he declared that, ‘as soon as he 
could get any money, he should buy first some Greek books 
and then clothes.” He would have mastered Hebrew, but 
the impossibility of obtaining books or teachers with his 
small means forced him to desist from the attempt. He 
went to France and Italy, probably learning that poverty 
might pass there less noticed, while the bare necessaries of 
life were cheaper than in England. It is not necessary to fol- 
low him in all his wanderings. We find him at Paris, Cam- 
bray, Orleans, Louvain, Turin, Bologna, and Rome, spending 
his time in study, or getting out of the way of the plague, or - 
writing dunning letters to his friends, appearing to settle in 
each place, but changing again for fresh woods and pastures 
new, yet gathering additional knowledge and heightened 
fame wherever he went. England, however, was the principal 
magnet; and no wonder, when, as he tells Colet in 1509, 
“there was no country which had furnished him with so 
many learned and generous benefactors as even the single 
city of London.” Everywhere on the continent he spoke of 
England as the home of scholarly men, and as not without 
her Octavius. On the accession of Henry VIII., Mountjoy 
wrote to Erasmus: “ Our Octavius is on the throne. Come, 
behold the new star: all thingsare changed.” Erasmus had, 
indeed, received letters from the young king, in creditable 
Latin, expressing the warmest affection towards him, and 
urging his return to England. He took leave of the pope, 
bade adieu to Italy, and found court and college in this 


* Eras. Ep, 445. 
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country prepared to give him a cordial welcome. Erelong 
he was appointed Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and afterwards Professor of Greek. 

In keeping with his character as a reformer of the Church 
from within, he signalized his entrance on his duties by the 
issue in 1511 of his famous “ Praise of Folly,” a work which 
has been read and will be read as long as a taste for pungent 
sarcasm, happy wit, and a genuine flow of mischievous good 
humor can give gusto to writing. Few books added more 
to his renown or made him more enemies. It was circulated 
everywhere. I can but refer to it. It is a satire of incon- 
ceivable keenness on the monks, the friars, and the priests 
of his day. It is small in bulk, but it exercised a marvellous 
influence at the time. He dressed up Folly in her cap and 
bells, and made her deliver an oration to her fellow-fools. 
Prominent among her fellow-fools were the scholastic theo- 
logians whom Colet had taught him to. dislike. The 
theologians, says Folly, are ingenious in explaining the 
profoundest mysteries. They will tell you the process by 
which the world was made; they will give you the dimen- 
sions of heaven, as though they had been there and meas- 
ured it with a plumb and line; they will show you through 
what channel the plague-spot of original sin was transmitted 
to posterity ; they will tell you in what manner and in what 
degree Christ was made perfect before birth in the Virgin’s 
womb. Yet these, says Folly, are trifles compared with 
other questions far more abstruse,—for example, as to 
whether God could have taken upon him the we of a, 
woman or of the devil or of a cucumber or of a flint-stone. 
Suppose he had taken the form of a cucumber, how could 
he have preached, worked miracles, or been crucified? 

The profane absurdity of such things is not to be attrib- 
uted to Erasmus. Such absurdities were common at the - 
time, and are found in the pages of Erasmus only because 
they were common. 


If the apostles (says Folly) were questioned as to the nature of transub- 
stantiation,— how the same body can be in different places at the same — 
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in heaven and in the sacrament of the mass, at what moment transub- 
stantiation takes place, whether the prayer through which it is effected 
has a permanent power or operates only at the moment,— they would not,” 
I fancy, answer so well as our divines. They were well acquainted with 
the mother of Jesus, but which of them demonstrated that she was pre- 
served immaculate from original sin? They worshipped, indeed, but it 
was not revealed to them that they must adore in one and the same act 
Christ himself in heaven and his image painted on a wall with the fin- 
gers stretched out, his hair uncut, and a circle with three marks on it 
round his head. To understand these mysteries requires six-and-thirty 
years ‘spent in the study of Aristotle and the doctrines of the Scotists. 


These are merely detached fragments of the famous satire, 
and it is not necessary to point out what a true note of 
reformation rings in them. Erasmus had learned to treat 
the superstitions and dogmatic nonsense of his day with 
clear sense and reasonable judgment. 


Alas, says Folly, several of these fooleries are so absurd that I am 
almost ashamed to refer to them; yet they are practised and admired 
not only by the common people, but also by professors of religion. Do 
we not see each country claiming its peculiar saint? Each trouble has 
its saint, and every saint his candle. This cures the toothache; that 
assists women in childbirth; a third restores what a thief has stolen; a 
fourth preserves you in shipwreck; and a fifth protects your flocks. 
There are some who have many virtues at once, and especially the 
Virgin-mother of God, in whom the people place more confidence than 
in her Son.... The mind of man is so constituted that imposture has 
more hold on it than the truth. If there is one saint more apocryphal 
than another,— a Saint George, Saint Christopher, Saint Barbara,— you 
will see him worshipped with greater fervency than Saint Peter, Saint 
Paul, or even than Christ himself. 


The “ Praise of Folly” opened the eyes of men all over 
Europe to the need of reform, and turned the ridicule of the 
world. upon the scholastic theologians and the monks. The 
*Colloquies” produced a similar impression throughout 
Christendom.* Yet the book entailed upon him unfeigned 
hatred. It was formally censured in the year 1526 by the 
Sorbonne as a work “in which the fasts and abstinences of 
the Church are slighted, the suffrages of the Holy Virgin 
and of the saints are denied, virginity is set below matri- 


* First published surreptitiously in 1518, but by Erasmus himself in 1522, 
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mony, Christians are discouraged from monkery, and gram- 
gatical is preferred to theological erudition. Therefore, it 
is decreed that the perusal of this wicked book be forbidden 
to all, especially to young folks, and that it be entirely sup- 
pressed, if it be possible.” This condemnation did not avail 
much: one bookseller of Paris, on giving out a report that 
the book was proscribed, sold twenty-four thousand copies! 
At a later time Turgo, Bishop of Breslau, could write him 
that “true theology and the most sacred studies, almost 
ready to die, now, as if raised from the dead, flourish over 
the whole world, through your labors and guidance.” 

No one ridiculed and condemned more bitterly the super- 
stitions of the day,—the indulgences, the worship of relics, 
the manufactured miracles, the monstrous legends, the idol- 
atry of saints and images which prevailed. No one scourged 

the friars and monks more fiercely, or was so bitterly hated 
by them. Here is an illustration both of the man and of 
the times. 

There was the celebrated shrine of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, a Norfolk village. Erasmus paid a visit to it, and he 
has left us his impressions in his “ Colloquies.”* You will - 
scarcely find any one in the island,” he says, “who thinks 
his affairs can be prosperous unless he annually makes 
some present to that Lady.” ‘There were different chapels, 
the first of them “as if it were the seat of all the saints, it 
was so glittering with gold and silver and jewels.” A 
priest stood by the altar to receive the offerings, and to 
scowl on those who offered nothing. Erasmus was shown 
a small door which could not be entered without stooping, 
but he was assured that an armed knight had passed 
through on horseback, with the aid of the Virgin; and a 
picture of the knight and his horse on a plate of copper 
nailed on the door attested the miracle! He was shown the 
middle joint of St. Peter’s finger, “large enough for a 
giant.” He made the profane remark that Peter must have — 
been a man of an enormous size ; and, as his a 


the second visit to England. 
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burst into a laugh, they only saved themselves from being 
expelled by assuaging the verger’s indignation with a few 
coins. He was shown, in front of the chapel, a house which 
had been brought there suddenly, in the winter-time, from 
nobody knew where. He was shown under the house two 
wells which had burst suddenly out of the ground at the 
command of the Virgin, and which were warranted to 
cure pains in the head and the stomach. He was shown 
the milk of the Virgin in a glass globe. Erasmus said it 
looked like chalk mixed with the white of an egg, and 
asked what proof there was that it was really the Virgin’s 
milk. The monk exclaimed, in a tone of horror, * What 
need to ask such questions, when you have the tablet before 
you to vouch for it?” Erasmus became mischievous, and 
said he wondered how any woman who had never had but 
one child should have so much milk, up and down Christen- 
dom, “though her child never sucked a drop.” — He was told 
that the milk shown there had been drawn direct from the 
Virgin’s breast, but what was shown elsewhere had dropped 
on the stones as she sat, at different. times, and had been 
scraped up and miraculously multiplied. He quietly re- 
marked that it was a fraud, like that of the relics of the 
cross, which were exhibited everywhere in such profusion 
that they would load a ship if gathered together. The 
monk’s anger rose, and he was on the point of expelling 
Erasmus from the church when a piece of silver, for the 
second time, softened his temper. 

Such was the religion of the age in one of its aspects, and 
these impostures were everywhere in vogue. Erasmus ridi- 
culed them with his biting wit; and possibly his jests were 
more offensive to the priests and monks than his arguments 
for reform. When the image of a saint was insulted and 
burned, he said, with a quiet sneer, “It is a marvel there 
was no miracle: the saint worked so many in the good old 
times.” * So when he was told by Romanists that from the 
marriage of the monk Luther with a nun Antichrist was 
born, * Nay,” said Erasmus, “if monk and nun produce Anti- 


* Froude, “Short Studies on Great Subjects,’’ Erasmus, vol. i. p, 132. 
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christ, there must have been legions of antichrists these 
many years.” * 

These were the caustic jibes which Erasmus flutig at the 
corruptions of the Church, and England and all Europe 
joined in the contempt they raised. But there fell upon 
him heavily the resentment of the old routine ecclesiastics 
of England. Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, especially em-. 
bodied this feeling, and resolved to act upon it. The name 
St, Asaph was sometimes abbreviated as St. Ass; and Eras- 
mus, after his manner, had spoken of Standish as being 
somewhat appropriately the bishop of a diocese with such a 
title. The bishop felt this bit of humor the more, inas- 
much as it was no secret that his learning could not bear 
a close scrutiny. The proceedings of Standish sufficed to 
show that the time had come when Erasmus must relinquish 
his footing in England or retain it by braving something in 
its defence. But deep convictions on grave subjects and 
the courage which such conviction imparts did not belong 
to the character of Erasmus. He had a quick perception of 
moral distinctions and proprieties, and an exquisite sense of 
the ridiculous; but he wanted the conscientious thorough- 
ness necessary to the really great man. In this view, com- — 
pared with Luther, his mind was feeble and fragile. Hence- 
forward, the great man of letters gives place considerably in 
the public eye to the great man in the religious sense. We 
hear less of Erasmus and more of Luther. Nevertheless, 
Erasmus still had a great work to do, though a work with- 
out noise. This was to retire to Basle, and there to print _ 
and publish his Greek Testament,—a work of infinite labor, 
labor so severe, he tells us, as, in fact, to destroy his constitu- 
tion. For its time it was a wonderful work. The boldness 


' 
*Froude, “ Short Studies on Great Subjects,’’ Erasmus, vol. i. p. 182. 


+ Dean Milman says: “ For its age, in critical sagacity, in accuracy, in fidelity, in v. 
the labor of comparing scattered and yet unexplored manuscripts, the New Testa- 4 * ite 
ment of Erasmus was a wonderful work. The best and latest of our Biblical scholars re a ‘ 

— Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles — do justice to the bold and industrious plone 
who first opened the invaluable mines of Biblical wealth. It was no common neta 

or honesty which would presume to call in question the impeccable integrity, a 
infallible authority of the Vulgate, which had ruled with uncontested sway nee 

ern mind for centuries, to appeal to a more ancient and more venerable as well ; : 
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that questioned the authoritative Vulgate was startling. 
But his desire that men should be free to read the Gospels 
not only in Greek, but in their own tongue, was nobler still. 
“J wish,” said he, “that even all women might read the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles of Saint Paul. I wish they were trans- 
lated into all languages, so as to be read not only by the 
Scotch and Irish, but even by Turks and Saracens. I long 
for the day when the husbandman shall sing parts of them 
to himself as he follows the plough, when the weaver shall 
hum them to the time of the shuttle, and when the wearied 
traveller, halting on his journey, shall refresh him under 
some shady tree by these goodly narratives.” * 

This work was the great gift of Erasmus to the cause of 
Protestantism, but a gift which contributed to the progress 
of that memorable revolution in a degree not intended by its 
author. The first edition was published at Basle in 1516. 

Immediately the work was in every hand. ‘ Men strug- 
gled to procure it, read it eagerly, and would even kiss it.” 
Never had any book produced so wide au agitation. Eras- 
mus, seeing that a great work was to be done, had looked 
for the support of all who loved the Christian Church and 
professed to be followers of its Founder. But traditionalism 
was stirred up from its lowest depths.—| He met with oppo- 


more trustworthy canon of the faith. To dare in those days to throw doubt on the 
authenticity of such a text as that of the ‘Three Heavenly Witnesses’ implied fear- 
less candor, as rare as admirable.... But, to the latest times, theological learning 
acknowledges the inestimable debt of gratitude which it owes to Erasmus. It was 
not only as editor, it was as interpreter also of the New Testament, that Erasmus was 
a benefactor to the world.” 


_* Paraclesis ad Lectorem Pium. 


+ The leader in this anti-Biblical crusade was Lee, Archbishop of York. Lee had 
been on friendly terms with Erasmus while Erasmus was in England. The arch- 
bishop was not a scholar in the judgment of scholars. But he now made the discoyv- 
ery that from Erasmus no good thing could come. His Greek Testament was said to 
be full of errors of the most frightful and mischievous description. Every possible 
- effort was made to diffuse this impression. Good dinners were given, letters were 
written, agents ‘were employed, criticisms were privately printed, all that could be 
done was done to sink the reputation of Erasmus and to raise that of his most ortho- 
dox opponent upon its ruins. Erasmus knew all this. ‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘* be so mod- 
est as to print only for private circulation? Why not publish on the subject ? Who 
can tell but that the holy fathers, in appointing you the Aristarchus of letters, may be 
willing to give you a birch to keep the world in order?”’ Eras. Ep. 593, 742, 746. 

More upbraided Lee for his attack on Erasmus. More had known Lee’s family 
and Lee himself in his youth; but he did not scruple to castigate the presumption 
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sition and hatred from men of the old school, and especially 
from the monks and scholastic divines. To them the old 
Vulgate version was sacred, and Greek a heretical tongue. 
Regular and secular, in terror for their ancient common, 
vied in their attempts to arouse the populace against the 
great work. The priests thundered from their pulpits, the 
monks went about “among susceptible women and credu- 
lous men.” Erasmus was amazed at this storm. Had he 
foreseen it, would he have chosen a course so inconvenient? 
** Who,” he cried in despair, ‘could have foreseen this hor- 
rible tempest?” But his New Testament was received by 
thoughtful and earnest men with an affection which realized 
his most sanguine hopes. It went through several large 
editions, and when, a few years after, the learned men of the 
Sorbonne, at Paris, complained of what they called its here- 
sies, Erasmus was able to reply triumphantly: “You are 
too late in your objections. You should haye spoken sooner: 
it is now scattered over Europe by thousands of copies!” 
Erasmus has been called the Rationalist of the Reforma- 
tion. A Rationalist he was not in the sense of unreservedly 
maintaining that enlightened reason and educated con- 
science constitute the supreme authority in religion. A 
Rationalist he was in the sense of appealing to reason 
against the logical refinements and subtle definitions of the 
Schoolmen; in the sense of releasing the New Testament 
from the mass of mystic, allegoric, scholastic, traditional lore 
which had been heaped upon and around it, and bringing 
out the historical and grammatical meaning of the apostolic 
writings;* in the sense that he maintained liberal insight 
and pure and lofty feeling in opposition to the prevailing 
theological narrowness; in the sense that he always laid 
stress on the real meaning and significance of things, apart 
from which outward ceremonies of the Church were worth- 


of Lee in measuring himself against the great scholar. In his last letter, after allud- 
ing to Pope Leo’s approbation of the New Testament, he adds, ‘‘ Quod ex arce relig- 
ionis summus ille Christiani orbis princeps suo testimonio cohonestat, id tumonachu- 
lus et indoctus et obscurus ex antro cellul# tue puteolenta linguAé conspureas.” 
Jortin, “ Erasmus,” App. II. 


*See Milman. See also Beard’s Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation, 1883, pp. 


119, 120, 149-152. ; 
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less ; in the sense that he saw the fundamental difficulties of 
all theological problems, and the necessity, therefore, for em- 
phasizing what is simple, plain, and obvious rather than 
what is abstruse and dark. I will make one quotation 
which will give a clear view of his ideas. Writing to one of 
his correspondents, an archbishop, he says : — 


Let us have done with theological refinements. There is an excuse 
for the Fathers, because the heretics forced them to define particular 
points ; but every definition is a misfortune, and for us to persevere in 
the same way is sheer folly. Is no man to be admitted to grace who 
does not know how the Father differs from the Son, and both from the 
Spirit? or how the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of the 
Spirit? Unless I forgive my brother his sins against me, God will not 
forgive me my sins. Unless I have a pure heart, unless I put away 
envy, hate, pride, avarice, lust, I shall not see God. Buta man is not 
damned because he cannot tell whether the Spirit has one principle or 
two. Has he the fruits of the Spirit? That is the question. Is he 
patient, kind, good, gentle, modest, temperate, chaste ? Inquire, if you 
will, but do not define. True religion is peace, and we cannot have 
peace unless we leave the conscience unshackled on obscure points on 
which certainty is impossible. We hear now of questions being referred 
to the next (Ecumenical Council: better a great deal refer them to 
Doomsday. Time was, when a man’s faith was looked for in his life, 
not in the articles he professed. Necessity first brougnt articles upon 
us, and ever since we have refined and refined till Christianity has be- 
come a thing of words and creeds. Articles increase, sincerity vanishes, 
contention grows hot, and charity grows cold. Then comes in the civil 
power, with stake and gallows, and men are forced to profess what they 
do not believe,— to pretend to love what, in fact, they hate, and to say 
that they understand what, in fact, has no meaning for them. 


Of the late life of Erasmus little need be said. In his old 
age the rising spirit of the Lutheran Reformation was as 
ungenial to him as the superstitions of monkery and the 
pride of sacerdotalism had been in his earlier years. He 
saw nothing but violence, coarseness, and discouragement to 
learning in its progress, although Luther and he for a time 
exchanged friendly letters; and he recognized in Melanch- 
thon a scholar whose name might yet throw his own in the 
_ shade. Melanchthon in turn spoke of him as “ the first to 
call back theology to its fountain-head.” So long as he 
continued on friendly terms with Luther, he was always 
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warning the Saxon Reformer against violence; but the 
progress of the religious revolution soon turned the two 
men into denunciatory foes.* His quiet spirit shrank from 
the words of fire and the deeds of daring in which the hero 
of the Reformation revelled. He hoped and believed that 
the needed reformation could be effected by milder meas- 
ures. Let only ignorance, he thought, yield to knowledge, 
and men will be ashamed of the follies and errors with 
which the religion of Christ had become incrusted. In this 
he was mistaken, and we may rejoice that Luther was led 
to follow a bolder and more decisive course. Erasmus had 
no adequate conception of the deep-seated corruption which 
then existed in the Church, or of the hopelessness of curing 
it by the peaceful policy of moderation, politeness, and learn- 
ing. He did not know, as we know now, that, if Popery 
had not received that mortal blow inflicted on it by Luther, 
every voice calling for improvement would speedily have 
been silenced, and he himself would probably have been 
committed to the flames, as his books were. But I wish to 
do justice to Erasmus. Was he always hesitant about with- 
drawing from Rome? Was his faith placed in compromise, 
and was he without the clear vision to see that such a course 
was an impossibility in a grave crisis of principle? Still, I 
will not attribute to want of principle what was in fact due 
to an error in judgment. He lifted up his voice against 
evils then characteristic of ecclesiastics. He unsparingly 
denounced the ambition of princes and prelates. He freely 
and forcibly criticised many beliefs then prevailing and held 
sacred in the Church. He opposed ignorance and supersti- 
tion, encouraged liberty, promoted knowledge and genuine 
piety. He did more than any other man of the period 


*The grand quarrel commenced in 1525, when Erasmus published his book De 
Libero Arbitrio. Up to that period the two men had been on terms of friendship. 
Erasmus had several times taken up the defence of Luther. Luther, in return, had 
consented to respect the neutrality of Erasmus on other points. In a letter of April, 
1524, to Mrasmus, Luther shows that he still felt it necessary or desirable to observe 
some circumspection with reference to the powerful writer of Rotterdam. But the 
state of things disclosed in that letter could not endure for any permanence. At 
length the publication of the De Livero Arbitrio served as a regular declaration 
of war between the parties. See Letters of Luther, 28th Sept., 1525; 7th March, 1529; 
28th May, 1529. “2 = 
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to disseminate a knowledge of the New Testament. He 
touched with his pen all lands which showed signs of awak- 
ening to the new life. He handed over to the Protestant 
cause the best and purest learning revived by the Humanists. 
He did more service to the moral and intellectual elevation 
of the European world than a good many of Luther’s most 
conspicuous followers; and Luther, who had not all the 
light even of his own time, might have borrowed not a 
little from him. 

* In view of all this, while I admit his faults of indecision 
and a deficiency of courage, I, nevertheless, see that those 
had a true estimate of the work of Erasmus, who said at 
the time, with reference to the Reformation, ‘“ Erasmus laid 
the egg and Luther hatched it.” When, with wrath in 
his heart and protests on his lips, he stood aside from the 
‘movement which he had once led, perhaps the ineffable 
cruelty of ecclesiastical revenge may be pleaded in extenua- 
tion and excuse. Besides, Colet was dead; and in him 
Erasmus lost not only one of his best friends, but his wisest 
religious counsellor: At length, the evil tidings of what had 
taken place in England, in the violent death of Sir Thomas 
More, reached him. Then he not only saw all his early 
dreams broken, but knew that his best friend had suffered 
on the scaffold. ‘And he, too, is gone,” he said, and he 
prepared himself to die. On the 12th of July, 1536, a con- 
tinued dysentery put an end to his sufferings; and he 
breathed his last at Basle. And when, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the university and the townsfolk, he was buried in 
the cathedral, where his remains still lie,—a spot sacred to 
many a scholarly pilgrim,— he had achieved much, he had 
paid dearly for his weaknesses, and he took with him to the 
grave a not untarnished but a rich garland of merit and 
fame, having bequeathed to posterity studies for which, as 
Dean Milman says, the theological learning of the latest 
times acknowledges the inestimable debt of gratitude it 
owes to him. . 


Scarborough, England. 
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THE SECOND COMING. 
By Professor A. B. Curtis. 


What influence did prevalent erroneous opinions concern- 
ing the immediate second coming of Christ have upon the 
rapid growth and spread of early Christianity? Of the im- 
portance of the question too much cannot be said, for the 
whole method of Christian propagandism is involved in our 
answer. 

That in dogmatic theology too much has sometimes been 
made of the superiority of the method of introducing Chris- 
tianity there can be no doubt. Mohammed’s way of spread- 
ing his religion was not so far below Paul’s method as some 
who are unacquainted with the facts have supposed. 
Neither is the supernatural element so conspicuous in the 
growth of the early Church as enthusiastic writers have 
sought to make us believe. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that the prevailing idea of the second coming had a 
most powerful influence upon popular notions and supersti- 
tions, and that the way in which Christianity was offered 
to Jew and Gentile is a well-nigh all-sufficient cause of its 
rapid growth. If it can be shown that Christianity based 
its early -growth very largely upon fear, a fear that was 
harrowed to the intensity of insanity by a prevailing super- 
stition, we have done much toward setting aside the 
necessity for bringing in grossly supernatural elements to 
explain that growth. If the early apostles were justified in 
thus turning popular panic to their own ends, the modern 
revivalist, who also makes use of threat as well as entreaty, 
is in a measure defended. This corollary of our thesis it is 
not, however, our purpose to discuss. 

It may be well to quote here in full the passage which 
first suggested the present line of argument. It is taken _ 
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from an excellent work by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer on “The 
Influence of the Apostle Paul on Christianity.” His words 
are as follows : — 


The miraculous christophanies, which were shared at times by indi- 
viduals, and at times by many at once in the exalted moments of their 
religious exercises, were regarded by them as the prelude and pledge of 
the near return of their Lord for the permanent establishment of his 
kingdom. From that time forth their hope and longing were directed 
to that return; their faith in the Messianic dignity of Jesus reached its 
climax in the expectation of his immediate second coming. But since, 
elsewhere in the Jewish nation of that time, a belief in the speedy com- 
ing of Messiah prevailed, the faith of the earliest church of the disciples 
of Jesus differed, when strictly looked at, from that of the rest of the 
Jews simply in this: that the former hoped to behold again in the Mes- 
siah, whose coming all expected, the crucified Jesus, whom the latter 
abhorred as a criminal. It is true this one point of difference concealed 
within it a profound chasm, which required only to be realized and 
thought out in its consequences, to conduct to a complete separation be- 
tween the church of the disciples of Jesus and Judaism. But this is 
just what did not take place within the primitive church. On the con- 
trary, in its thought and feeling, that point of difference was outweighed 
by what it possessed in common with Judaism; and that common pos- 
session was not merely the general dogmatic axioms, but particularly 
the view of the Messianic kingdom as the terrestrial consummation of 
the national Judean theocracy on the basis of the perpetual Mosaic 
law.* 


By way of proving and elucidating the above quotation, 
it may be well to treat separately the Messianic or quasi- 
Messianic expectations of (1) the Jews, (2) the Romans and 
others, and (3) the early Christians of various sects. 

Professor Huidekoper, in his “Judaism at Rome,” has 
established the fact beyond a doubt that the Christian world 
hitherto has not appreciated to its full extent the influence 
which Judaism had in preparing for Christianity. The in- 
fluence of the Jew at the dawn of the Christian era had gone 
forth into all the world, and many of his beliefs had obtained 
a footing upon foreign soil. Just as the Greek conquered 
the conquering Roman by his philosophy and his science, 
so the Jews of conquered Palestine went forth with their 
Jehovah and their Moses, conquering and to conquer. The 


*Pfieiderer’s “ Influence of Paul,” p. 15. 
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Greeks, because of their proximity, were especially suscep- 
tible to Jewish influence. And there is ample evidence that 
the Stoic is a Jew with the forms and ceremonies lopped off. 
There are many who will not admit any close relation be- 
tween Stoicism and Judaism. But the origin of the Messi- 
anic hope and a belief in its attendant cosmic commotions is 
wholly Jewish; and so much of this excitement concerning 
final disaster as we find among Greeks and Romans at the 
time of Christ we must attribute directly to Jewish influence, 
although, when the notion was once suggested, the learned 
could draw sufficient corroboration for the belief from the 
early Greek philosophers. That the idea is wholly Jewish 
is still farther proved by the fact that the Jew alone set his 
golden age in the untried future. With the Greek and 
Roman the age of justice and happiness was an age gone by. 

From the earliest times the Jews were looking forward to 
a Deliverer, a royal Messiah or anointed King, who would 
deliver them from the serpent’s curse, destroy the evil 
nations, their enemies, and institute a reign of holiness. 
The seed of David is adopted by Jehovah; and from this 
line, according to promise, Messiah will come. The house 
of David will be an everlasting dynasty. At first there 
seems to be no thought among the prophets that there must 
be a waning of the Davidic line; but, with the fall of this 
house, the direct line of prophecy changes. It must be a 
restored royal house, and Messiah is to be a second David.* 
Zechariah’ represents Messiah as coming meek and lowly, rid- 
ing upon the foal of an ass: having destroyed the weapons 
of war, he will reign in peace. Peace is now the ideal, as it 
is natural it should be after the long and distressing wars in 
which Israel had been engaged. Thus Isaiah represents his 
Messianic king as a ‘“ Wonderful Counsellor, Divine Hero, 
Distributor of Spoils, and Prince of Peace.” 


*Briggs’s ‘ Messianic Prophecy,”’ p. 493. 


+“ Mighty God” is an inaccurate translation of Zl Gibbor. The same phrase is 
used elsewhere in Scripture to describe valiant heroes, and it is doubtless so used 
here. #/is often used of “men,” of angels, and of God. The rendering “ Everlast- 
ing Father” of the King James version may be inaccurate : adi may mean either 
“eternity” or ‘ spoils.’? The consensus of opinion favors the translation father of 
spoils ” or “ possessor of spoils,” 
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With the further waning of the house of David, the idea 
of a Messianic king grows of less importance. The un- 
known author of the Deutero-Isaiah knows nothing of a royal 
Messiah.* And during the period of the restoration Zech- 
ariah alone, under the figure of “the Branch,” revives the 
decaying ideal of a Messianic king. Daniel represents the 
Messiah-prince as cut off without having accomplished the 
full redemption of his people.t Daniel does not exalt any 
special person, but proclaims that the kingdom will return 
to the worship of God, and his grace will shower prosperity 
once more upon the people.t Sixty years later the Jews 
met with a vein of temporary prosperity under the Asmo- 
neans. The Book of Enoch originated at this time, repre- 
senting Messiah as a priest and prophet, and the house of 
David is forgotten. With the rise of John Hyrcanus, the 
Davidie house falls still farther into the background, and 
the Jews begin to think, in their temporary freedom from 
Roman sway, that the Messianic age has come. But their 
hopes were soon blasted; and now there is a great rush of 
the tide back to the inspired prophets of the earlier age, and 
to the promise made by Jehovah to David. The Sibylline 
prophecies, which seem to have been composed by a Jew, 
echo on every hand the immediate coming of a Messianic 
king. 

So wide-spread was this Messianic excitement in the cen- 
tury preceding and following the birth of Christ, that many 
intellectual awakenings and social upheavals outside Pales- 
tine can only be adequately explained by reference to it. 
There can be no doubt that, in addition to a deep-set discon- 
tent, the Messianic ideal gathered into itself all that was 
lofty and holy in Jewish thought and practice. There was 
much of fanaticism bound up with the movement, no doubt ; 
- but also much that was inspired by the worthiest: faculties 
of the human mind. Keim is doubtless building upon 
strictly historical evidence § when he ascribes the Hellen- 
istic and Alexandrine enlightenment of the time to the 


*See Briggs, pp. 200, 494. + The date of the Book of Daniel is 165 B.0, 
+ Keim’s “ Jesus of Nazara,”’ i. 310, § Keim, i. 316. 
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firm hold which this expectation had taken, not only upon 
the general populace, but upon the scholars as well. There 
were some who, like Philo, volatilized the idea of a histori- 
cal Messiah into a semi-angelic being, or metaphysical Logos, 
or, like John the Baptist and Jesus, spiritualized the con- 
ception into a divine sonship and a kingdom of heaven 
begun on earth by such as lived in the spirit. But neither 
by Jesus nor by Philo was the Davidic line, from which the 
national Saviour was to come, wholly set aside.* 

In the days of the major prophets it was supposed that 
the Messianic age or the “day of Jehovah” would be her- 
alded by great cosmic changes. And in the days imme- 
diately preceding the times of Christ, prophecies began to 
become common that the blissful era could not come until 
Rome was thoroughly destroyed. No doubt Pompey’s en- 
trance into the Holy of Holies of the temple at Jerusalem 
(63 B.C.) stimulated these prophecies; for the Jew, in the- 
ory at least, always allowed Jehovah to avenge his injuries. 
The prophecies of the time are manifestly influenced by the 
historical setting in which they were uttered. Under a leni- 
ent governor, they proclaim a Divine King to rule over the 
Romans, restoring peace and prosperity to the whole world; 
and, in the midst of oppression, prophecies go forth thick as 
summer flies that Rome shall utterly perish; and then still 
later, as Rome continues to exist, a Jewish prophecy calls 
her emperor Belial, and a Christian identifies him with 
Antichrist. 

Jewish expectations of Rome’s destruction are found in 
the Sibylline oracles in the apocryphal Book of Esdras, in 
Enoch, in the apocryphal “Psalms of Solomon,” in: the 
Targums, and in several other less important writings. 
These, according to Keim, were “scattered broadcast among 
the people, and were on every man’s lips in the days of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus.” t 

The original (or Cumzan) Sibylline oracles were a patri- 
cian forgery, and were used by the senatorial party between 


* Keim, i. 314, 315. + Huidekoper’s Works, i. 117. 


+ Jesus of Nazara, i. 315. 
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the years 461 and 83 B.c., when they perished, together with 
the Roman Capitol, by fire. The story of the mysterious 
sale of these oracles to King Tarquin the Proud, by “a cer- 
tain woman not of his own dominions,” is a familiar one, 
but it lacks historical corroboration. 

After the destruction of the Cumzan oracles a strange 
composition was forwarded to the senate (B.c. 76) written 
in Homeric verse, but pervaded with Jewish ideas, and was 
pressed upon their acceptance, on the ground that it was 
from the same hand as the original oracles.* These were 
officially adopted by the senate, and were interpreted by 
them in a way to quiet the common people or forward their 
own political chicanery. 

Some of the passages contained in these oracles are 
worthy of our consideration. From a fragment which Pro- 
fessor Huidekoper thinks was written in 29 or 30 B.c. we 
quote the following : — 


“But when Rome shall rule over Egypt also, 
Uniting it to its empire, then shall the mightiest kingdom 
Of the Immortal King appear among men, 
And a Sacred Prince shall come to hold the sceptre of the whole earth. 


A triumvirate shall destroy Rome by a miserable fate.” 


In another oracle we find this,— 


“(Q self-confident Rome! after the Macedonian phalanx 
Thou wilt shine to Olympus; but God will make thee 
Totally unheard of.” + 


Another oracle, whose descriptions seem to point to the 
year A.D. 70 as its date of composition, heaps countless 
anathemas upon the Romans, and proclaims that, 


“During famine and civil war, 
The end of the world is near.” 


Grosser and more cruel than any of the imprecatory psalms 
are many of these oracles, but through them all shines forth 
the final triumph of the Immortal God. 

The Jewish Christians, as we know, differed from Paul 


* Huidekoper. i, 396 et seq. + bid., i. 120 et seq. 
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in holding that the consummation of Jesus’ redemptive 
work would not take place until the second coming.* The 
Jews, likewise, at a very late date seem to have held ideas 
akin to these with reference to their Messiah. The date 
of the apocryphal 2 Esdras is probably not earlier than A.D. 
130.+ In this book we have the destruction of Rome fore- 
told, and a detailed account of the Messiah who shall be 
revealed with his companions. ‘This Messiah shall die with 
all his companions, and there shall be the ancient silence for 
seven days, so that no man shall remain. Then there shall 
be an awakening. The perishable world shall disappear, and 
the Most High sitting upon his throne shall be made mani- 
fest. In other places the book seems to indicate that Mes- 
siah’s reign will be an earthly reign. Keim seems to think 
most Jewish expectations did not fly above the earth; for 
he says, “The destroyed cities will arise once more, the 
deserts will be inhabited, the barren will become fruitful.” 

That these Messianic hopes, with their attendant predic- 
tions of heathen downfall, gained considerable credence 
among the Romans and others, there is ample evidence to 
show. And the Jews doubtless remain alone in history as 
a people who have impressed their forebodings of impending 
doom upon their very conquerors. 

The Stoics, as Professor Huidekoper has shown, were 
largely influenced by the Jews either directly or indirectly. 
And many of the Alexandrian Jewish scholars, on the other 
hand, were tinctured with Greek philosophy. That there 
was a more or less free interchange of ideas between learned 


Jews and Greek (and Roman) Platonists there seems no — 


reason to deny. And one of the attendant circumstances 
was a series of beliefs, among these heathen scholars, akin to 
the Messianic expectations of the later-Jews. One of the 
Sibylline oracles had spoken of a king about to come from 


the East, who would “cause the whole earth to cease from 


wicked war.” He would be able to accomplish this not by 
his own counsels, but “by the excellent rules of the Great 
God.” At the coming of such a king “the people of the 


* J. H. Crooker, in Unitarian, v. 276. + Huidekoper, i, 132. 
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Great God shall again shine.” Now Cicero, in his De Na- 
tura Deorum, represents his brother Quintus Cicero as ex- 
pressing a belief in certain Stoic and other prophecies: he 
makes explicit mention of this very prophecy, and affirms 
his belief in this same king from the East. Quintus defends 
the truthfulness and trustworthiness of the Sibylline oracles, 
yet these contained in full the Messianic expectations of the 
later Jews. The quotation from Quintus Cicero is as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Others, specially skilled touching public things, fore- 
see a kingdom from the East long beforehand.” * When, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews were expelled 
from Rome, the Stoics were expelled with them. It was at 
this time that the Jewish denunciations were most unre- 
strained, and predictions of Rome’s early destruction were 
upon everybody’s tongue. No doubt this was a prime cause 
of their expulsion. And the Stoics would naturally be ex- 
pelled with them by the patrician element, because they 
were as outspoken as the Jews in their anticipations of im- 
pending catastrophe. One ancient authority, quoted by 
Professor Huidekoper,} says that “the Stoics expect a con- 
flagration and purification of this world: some a. total, 
others a partial one.” And Eusebius notes that the Stoics 
believe that the whole universe will be transformed into 
fire. Lucan was more sanguine than a Jew in his anticipa- 
tion of the coming conflagration. He seems to have thought 
it would take place soon after the battle of Pharsalia. And 
of the fallen he says, “If, Cesar, the fire should not burn 
these people now, it will burn them together with the 
earth; it will burn them together with the abysses of the 
sea; a funeral pyre remains for them in common with the 
world, which shall commingle the stars with their bones.” t 
Horace ‘and Virgil also have left us in their works many 
references to the popular expectations of the time. 

Keim, in his “Jesus of Nazara,” intimates that from the 
days of John Hyrcanus the Messianic expectations of the 
Jew began to take powerful hold upon the world. He says, 


* Huidekoper, i. 435, note. + Works, i. 45, note. 
¢Lucan’s * Pharsalia.” Quoted by Huidekoper, p. 55, note. 
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“At one time it might torment or gratify those who were 
in search of novelty: at another, by its promises of bless- 
ings to all the world, it silenced aspirations, which even 
Rome and the peaceful rule of the first emperor had been 
unable to satisfy. The hope of a dawning golden age after 
the storms of civil war was quite consistent with the Jew- 
ish expectations of the future. The poets of the Augustan 
age, among whom we should specially mention Horace as 
well as Virgil, are full of such views.” * So, too, a little 
later, Josephus laid claim to the gift of prophecy; and 
** Vespasian and Titus joyfully accepted the promise of their 
greatness at the hands of the God of the Jews, speaking 
through Josephus.” + 

It remains to consider the Messianic 1 expealariial of the 
early Christians subsequent to the death of Jesus. Is it 
true that the early apostles, Paul, James, and John among 
them, anticipated a speedy return of Jesus, to complete the 
work which in his life he had only begun ? 

The twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew will hardly be 
understood by the casual reader. Verses 37-51 are natu- 
rally taken to refer to an approaching second appearance 
upon earth of Jesus. Did Jesus intend that they should be 
so understood? ‘To answer this question, we naturally turn 
to the parallel passage in Luke xii. 39-46. Here the words 
appear to have been uttered on a different occasion and in 
a different connection. Apparently, they have no reference 
whatever to a bodily return of Jesus or to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Matthew, however, by giving the words in 
the order he has, caused them to be, very naturally, misin- 
terpreted. Whether this was the result of mere oversight, 
or whether it was due to the fact that some one who had a 
hand in furnishing the Gospel of Matthew as we have it 
did actually believe in a second coming of Jesus, such as is 
here set forth, is not now known to us. But there is evi- 
dence that almost without exception the apostles took these 
words of Matthew regarding the speedy coming of the Lord 
as literally true.t Thus the belief grew up that Jesus would 


*Keim, p. 319. t Ibid., p. 320. 
tSee Andrews Norton’s Notes on Gospels, 194. 
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“personally reappear upon the earth to triumph over his 
enemies and judge his followers.” In Acts i. 11, words are 
put into the mouths of the angels who attend the ascension 
which might easily be understood to refer to a bodily reap- 
pearing of Jesus.* 

If Paul is the author of First Thessalonians, it is baldest 
truism to say that Paul in the early part of his ministry 
believed in the speedy return of Jesus to the earth. The 
ablest and almost the only critic who rejects the Pauline 
authorship of Thessalonians is F. C. Baur.f Some, however, 
incline to reject the Epistle largely upon the ground of its 
flagrant errors with regard to the second coming of Jesus. 
The second Epistle was manifestly written to correct the 
misapprehensions of the first, and in no others of his Epistles 
does Paul give so full a discussion of this doctrine. Profes- 
sor Schmidt errs, however, when in the Protestant Com- 
mentary ¢ he affirms that Paul never repeats this doctrine. 
The passage in 1 Cor. xv. 19 — “Tf in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable ’— is mean- 
ingless and wholly out of keeping with its context, unless 
we understand by the words a reference to the prevailing 
opinion that it would be worth while to hope in Christ (7.e. 
in his return) just for this life. | 

As the Book of Thessalonians clearly points out, a discus- 
sion arose as to what was to become of those who had died 
subsequent to conversion, but prior to the parousia. The 
friends of such, still living, felt worried lest their relatives 
should lose their share in the Messianic kingdom, after all. 
Paul exhorts these to be of good courage; for the dead will 
arise and be caught up with the living, “to meet the Lord in 
the air.’ When the Lord does not come, Paul concludes 
the “man of sin” must come first. And this thought is 
developed in the Second Epistle to Thessalonians. At the 
writing of Corinthians it has become evident to the apos- 
tle that all must die who are now living. He develops a 


*ovTwe and bv Tpé7ov emphasize the fact that the reappearing is to be exactly 
like the disappearing of Jesus. 


+ Paul, his Life and Work, ii. ¢ Vol. iii. p. 52. 
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theory of the resurrection, and says that, if we hope to see 
Messiah in this life, we are most wretchedly deceived, we are 
of all men most miserable. 

Again, in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, occurs the peculiar phrase Maran 
Atha,* 6 xipuos épxerat (the Lord is coming). It had become 
a by-word thus early, and, so far as is known, was always 
used with reference to “ Christ’s coming to judge the world,” 
and was usually accompanied by an anathema. Of this more 
anon. 

Omitting other isolated passages bearing upon this discus- 
sion, it remains to be shown that, had there been no belief . 
among Christians in the speedy return of Jesus, there would 
have been no “ Book of the Revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

During the decay and fall of Judaism Daniel was the 
favorite prophet with both Jews and Christians. And the’ 
Apocalypse is but an echo of that book, with such new facts 
superadded as the subsequent history of the world had fur- 
nished in favor of Daniel’s primary conclusions. The word 
"Aroxddvyis does not occur in the Gospels, but is of frequent 
occurrence in the other portions of the New Testament. 
Usually it means the personal appearing or we of 
Jesus Christ. This meaning is evident in Gal. i. 12 and 
1 Peter i. 18. Moreover, “the day of Christ”. was often 
used as synonymous with the less common Biblical expres- 
sion, “the day of the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 is convincing proof of this, and other passages may be 
cited.t But “the day of Christ” is manifestly used as 
synonymous with “the day of Jehovah” of Daniel and the 
Old Testament, and “the day of the Lord,” which is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. When, therefore 
(in i. 10), the Revelator says he was “in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” we ought to understand, not that the vision was 
given on Sunday, as some suppose, but that the author in 
spirit saw himself experiencing the wonderful things of the 
day of the Lord, or of the second coming of Jesus. Profes-— 
sor Huidekoper and many others give the above interpEsis 


* Syriac or Aramaic NOS fini) ’ + Phil. i. 6; 11. 16; 1 Cormier, 
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tion of Rey. i. 10,* and he agrees with the Protestant Com- 
mentary and with all the best authorities in assigning the 
year A.D. 69 or T0 as the date of composition. The Book of 
Revelation has had a hard fight to become canonical, and 
there have always been some who have questioned its can- 
onicity. But that the book was early and widely known, 
and that it was understood to refer to a speedy second ap- 
pearing of Jesus, there is no reason to doubt. 

The creed of the early Church was a short one, consisting 
of simple assent to the dogma that Jesus was the Messiah.t 
To be sure, during the Pauline controversy, the Jewish fac- 
tion held to the necessity of observing the Mosaic law. And 
in the Jerusalem church there was no rupture between the 
Jews and the Jewish Christians.t Paul’s controversy with 
Jerusalem arose wholly out of the fact that he offered to the 
Gentiles the Messianic salvation without a compliance with 
the Mosaic law. The Jews were wont to believe that salva- 
tion is of the Jews: it was not Paul’s belief in Jesus as Mes- 
siah that was odious to them, but his universalism. Paul 
conquered, the Mosaic law was set aside, and the one article 
of faith was to accept Jesus as Messiah. And, as Professor 
Fisher tells us, the early Church, conscious that revelation 
was complete and that the last days were near, “looked and 
yearned for the speedy return of the Lord for the consum- 
mation of his kingdom.” 

Having shown the intensity with which Christians be- 
lieved in this speedy second coming of Jesus, and the Jews 
and many heathen just as firmly expected a coming Messi- 
anic king and a total destruction of the phenomenal world, 
let us turn to see what use was made of this belief by the 
clergy of the early Christian societies. 

The Old Testament does not furnish us with the best of 
evidence as to the immortality of the soul. The very exist- 
ence of the sect of the Sadducees is convincing proof that 
its teachings are not explicit. Neither was the belief a 


*The Protestant Commentary, iii. 239, prefers to understand KuplaKi) 7uépa as 
referring to Sunday. 
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powerful one among intelligent heathen. An appeal to the 
terrors of eternal punishment justly deserved and inflicted 
by an impartial God upon impenitent children would have 
been a weak form of appeal in an age when men gave little 
or no heed to other-worldliness. But here was an earthly 
heaven, a reign of justice and peace that was about to come, 
supplanting an old order that was to be destroyed; and all 
who would accept the rule of the king of this new order 
might enjoy the blessings of his kingdom, while so many as 
rejected his sovereignty would be destroyed after the man- 
ner of disobedient or rebellious subjects in those days. All 
believed that just such a kingdom as this was imminent. 
To belong to it was to live, to reject its king was to perish 
with the burning earth. The power an apostle had with 
such an appeal to such a belief cannot be estimated. ‘Ac- 
cept Jesus as Messiah, decide to yield allegiance to him as 
your divine king,” cries the Christian teacher, “and all the 
glory of the new kingdom is yours. Reject this, and you 
will become anathema, maranatha.’ These were times of 
intense excitement. And it was no doubt in many eases 
aggravated by the apostles. The Book of Revelation, with 
its vials of wrath, was enough to curdle the blood of any one 
who believed that such a day of death was near. The au- 
thor of Second Thessalonians * gives an excellent illustration 
of ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” in i. 6, when 
painting for us the manner in which those who reject Jesus as 
Messiah will be treated. It is not strange, in view of these 
facts, that people went crazy under such preaching.f— At 
Philippi-a half crazy girl, or a girl possessed with the spirit 
of Apollo (Acts xvi. 17), followed Paul and his companions 
through the streets, shouting, “ These men are slaves of the 
highest God, who announce to us the way to be safe.” It 
was to be safe, not to be saved in our sense, that many in 
the early days accepted Christianity. The whole world was 
“uneasy.” Society was fermenting, and the people longed 


*The Protestant Commentary thinks we do not possess the Epistle as it left Paul’s 
hands. 3 
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for new things. The early Church pointed out a way of 
escape, or a way to be safe from the impending cosmic ruin. 

What effect did all this have upon the rapid growth of 
the Church? It must have increased the natural interest 
men took in religious subjects a thousand-fold. To as many 
heathen as were at all affected by the erroneous Jewish 
Messianic beliefs it must have appeared by far the most 
satisfactory solution. Appealing as it did to man’s selfish 
motives, and grounded in a fear that in many localities 
amounted to madness, it enabled Christianity to grow apace, 
to become a great and powerful institution far better 
adapted to worldly wisdom than to spiritual. 

As it seems to us, the only way to rescue the early 
Church from most serious charges of worldly ambition and 
gross immorality is to apply to it a sifting process like the 
above. Considering the multitudes in the early Church, the 
work it accomplished was marvellously small. Moreover, 
this mushroom growth was not miraculous at all, but is 
easily explained in the beliefs of the times and the methods 
of appeal made use of by the early Christian teachers. 
“Great fear fell upon all the people,” and drove them into 
the Church. But the work of Christianizing them had but 
just begun. The spiritual growth was a slower but a diviner 
process. It is not our purpose to pass criticism upon the 
“God in History” who has been working for man’s highest 
good in the erroneous and fanatical opinions that in all 
times have been held regarding the dawn of the golden age. 
We have accomplished what we set out to do, if we have 
shown the powerful influence of this Messianic hope of the 
Jew in moulding the belief and spreading the beautiful mo- 
rality of the early Christian Church. 
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QUEEN MARIE OF BAVARIA AND THE PROT- 
ESTANTS OF ZILLERTHAL* 


By Elizabeth BE. Evans. 


It is the fashion nowadays for royal personages to twine 
laurels around the crown ; in other words, to appear before 
the world not only as rulers, but as authors. This is not 
the place to criticise the performances of writers born to the 
purple. Suffice it to say that they are never obliged to 
wait weary years for their merit to be acknowledged, nor 
to go hunting up and down the world to find a publisher. 
The only instance on record of a royal composition being 
rejected is that of the present Queen of Italy, who sent her 
communication anonymously; and it is safe to presume that 
the unlucky publisher who refused that precious manuseript 
is tearing his hair to this day on account of his stupidity. 

The letters which follow were written by Princess Marie 
of Prussia, in 1844, two years after her marriage to the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, who four years later sueceeded 
his father Ludwig I. as King Maximilian II. 

This unique contribution to epistolary literature was not 
brought to light until after the death of the royal writer, 
who did not dream that the letters would ever be read be- 
yond the small circle of humble friends to whom they were 
addressed. They are all- the more charming on that account, 
both as regards the unembarrassed. simplicity of the style, 
and also as a proof of the noble lady’s sincere and thorough 
goodness of heart. They appeal to all classes of readers, 
most touchingly, perhaps, to that large and constantly in- 
creasing throng of German immigrants who know how pre- 
cious such memorials of the distant Fatherland would be to 
their own homesick hearts. 


* The original documents are in the archives of the royal palace at Muni 
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The letters were written for the consolation of a small 
band of Tyrolese peasants who had been driven out of their 
native land, a few years before, by religious persecution, and 
had found a new home in the territory of the King of 
Prussia. 

Their sorrowful case was a repetition of the sufferings 
which the Salzburg Protestants had endured a century be- 
fore; a reproduction in miniature of the desolation which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes in France, 
and of the conflict between governmental oppression and 
individual conscientiousness in England, which resulted in 
the emigration of the Puritans and the establishment of a 
new nation in America. 

The Protestants of Zillerthal, about four hundred in num- 
ber, went to Prussia in 1837, and settled upon a fertile tract 
of land at the foot of the giant mountains (Riesengebirge) 
in Silesia. They called their new abode * Zillerthal,” and 
kept up, as far as possible, the customs of their old home. 
The King of Prussia proved himself a kind and generous 
friend to the exiled colonists. Besides the free grant of 
their lands, he gave them money to build a church and 
schools, and showed a deep interest in their welfare, which 
was shared by the whole royal family. Princess Marie, a 
niece of the king, then a young girl and peculiarly suscep- 
tible to religious emotion, felt a special tenderness towards 
the honest exiles, whose trials had awakened the sympathy 
of the whole Protestant world. She spent several summers 
in the neighborhood of the new Zillerthal, and became inti- 
mately acquainted with many families among the immi- 
grants; and, when destiny fixed her home in Bavaria, she 
took the first opportunity to visit the neighboring moun- 
tains of Tyrol, and send back to the homesick refugees a full 
report of her friendly mission, as contained in the following 
letters : — 

ZELL, IN ZILLERTHAL, TYROL, July 18, 1844. 
My dear Friends : 


Isend you a hearty greeting from your old home. You are constantly 
in my thoughts, and I pray earnestly for your welfare. I am so glad to 
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be here, to see your houses and to become acquainted with your rela- 
tives! I think of you at every step, and wish you could see again this 
beautiful spot, where I feel so much at home that I could almost wish 
to stay here the rest of my life. I arrived last night at eleven o’clock, 
and shall stay till to-morrow noon. I visited many of your kindred 
to-day, and to-morrow I shall go to Ramsberg and lunch there. I will 
tell you another time about my visits. It is too late now, but I felt that 
I must write these few lines from your old home. 


God bless you all! 
Good-night from dear 


ZILLERTHAL. 


Bap Bocoxtet (BocKLEt SPRINGS, 
NEAR KissiInGpn In Bavaria), 
July 27, 1844. 
Dear Friends: 

I could not finish this letter in Zillerthal, for I was anxious to visit 
Ramsberg and Barleiten. In Bichl I saw your house, Fieidl, and wanted 
to send you from thence a piece of wood such as you used formerly in 
making shoes. Frau Wechselberger (I think that is the name of the 
woman who lives in your house) showed me some of your work; but, as 
I could not carry the wood with me, I send you instead, by my sister 
Elizabeth, some leaves from the large pear-tree which shades your house 
so pleasantly. Frau Wechselberger sends hearty greetings to yourself 
and your parents. She is very glad to hear news of you all, and asks 
many questions about your affairs. I went all over your house, and liked 
it very much. Also for you, dear Heim, and your wife Miedel, I send 
many affectionate greetings from your relations. Dear Miedel, I saw 
your parents, your brother, his wife and children. Your aged father was 
especially moved when I spoke of you, and told about your comfortable 
house and your pretty children. I saw Marie Geisler’s daughter Mar- 
garet amongst your friends, and she sends you her love. I was much 
pleased with Hollenzen. Dear Miedel, I stayed some time at your 
brother’s house, on account of a passing thunder-storm; and I drank a 
glass of delicious milk there, while your brother played with his charming 
children. In Hollenzen I saw John Strasser’s cousin. She sends love to 
you all, dear Strasser. I had not time to visit your house, and it rained 
so hard that I stayed at Bendler’s. In Finkenberg I lunched on potatoes 
and milk at your sister’s cottage, dear Joseph Stock. It was a great 
pleasure for her to hear me talk about you, and she hopes you will visit 
her soon. She kept saying, “Jf I could only see him once more!” She 
and her husband send you much love. My sister Elizabeth will bring 
you a flower which your sister picked for you out of her garden; also a 
crown-thaler for her god-daughter, your child. She wept for joy to be 
able to talk with me about you, and was full of gratitude to our King 
for his generosity in giving you all such fine houses and fruitful fields 
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‘and all that you need for your prosperity. She spoke also with grati- 
tude of the Countess,* the mother. Dear Lasiterer, I saw your sister, and 
she sent immediately to Fankhauser’s to summon your wife’s family, but 
only your mother-in-law was able to come: your brother-in-law was at 
work in the field. Your mother-in-law sends greetings to you all, espe- 
cially to your wife and yourself. She said to me, “I love Fankhauser 
as well as though he were my own son!” Everybody in Finkenberg 
spoke well of you and wished to see you, and asked about your children 
and regretted to hear that you were so ill two years ago. Finkenberg 
and the Devil’s Bridge I found very beautiful, and that Thursday was 
such a lovely summer’s day! On the way back I used the small carriage 
which I had brought from Zell. Before starting, I asked old Lise Gitsche 
to come to me, so that I might tell her about her sons, the Oblassers. 
She sent word that she could not walk as far as the carriage, but she 
hoped I would come to her. So I went to the house, and she met me 
outside the door. She is obliged to walk with a cane, but looks in good 
health. She was very glad to hear about her sons, and so was her 
daughter-in-law. Her son was not at home, but she and your sister-in- 
law send much loye, dear Oblassers. I told her that one of you is an 
innkeeper, and makes spinning-wheels besides: that pleased the old 
mother very much. All these friends I visited July 10th, leaving Zell 
at ten in the morning and returning at eight in the evening. I forgot 
to say that on the way back to Finkenberg I saw the outside of Hoch- 
leitner’s house in Bichl. Frau Wechselberger pointed it out to me. 

I expected to leave Zell July 19th at noon, and so prepared to start 
very early for Ramsberg. As soon as I was dressed I was told that some 
one wished to speak to me. It was—TI forget the name, but will try 
to find it later. He brought a letter for Schoénherr, which my sister will 
deliver, and sent many messages to all his old friends, especially to 
Fleidl. We talked a great deal about you, and he told me that Joseph 
Geisler’s sisters do not live in Barleiten, but on the road to Ramsberg. 
I asked him to go with me in the carriage to show me the houses. He 
agreed at once; and so we started for Ramsau, where there is a pretty 
little chapel newly built. In Ramsau I left the carriage. The guide put 
our lunch into a basket which he carried on his back, and went ahead to 
show the way; while I, with the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied 
us, followed him. I sent a messenger from Ramsau to Miehlthal to 
summon Andreas Egger'’s wife and children to meet us in Ramsberg. It 


* The Countess alluded to was Countess Harrach, created Princess of Liegnitz, the 
second and morganatic wife of King Friedrich Wilhelm III. and step-mother of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV., who was on the throne at this date. Princess Liegnitz was 
a noble woman, who filled her difficult station with so much tact and good feeling 
as to win the affection of the whole royal family and the respect of the nation. The 
last years of her life were spent in peaceful seclusion at her beautiful villa on Lake 
Leman in Switzerland, “ Villa Augusta,” just beyond the village of La Tour de Peilz, 
on the road between Vevey and Clarens. 
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had rained early in the morning, and the tops of the mountains were 
still covered with clouds; but the weather was not so hot as it had been 
the day before, and walking was easier. The grass and the fields were 
fresh with rain, as they are after a heavy dew. The view was very fine 
as we mounted the Ramsberg. I talked on the way with the guide, and 
he enjoyed extremely hearing about you all. He spoke with much 
affection of you, dear Fleidl, and told how you and he had been com- 
rades in the army in Bavaria, and showed me the cross which he had 
received from the Bavarian government, and said you had once saved 
his life in the war by giving him a drink of water, and he should never 
forget it and should always be grateful for that kind act. He made me 
tell him how your house looks, and how many children you have, and 
what Sara is doing, and he sends many greetings to her and to you all. 

We talked a great deal about Geisler, and J told him how much you 
loved Jacob Rahm, dear Fleidl, and that his grave is near your house. 
That pleased him extremely. Indeed, everything I say pleases your old 
friends. They are often moved to tears as we talk. You are all held in 
pleasant remembrance here. Not a single person speaks ill of you, but 
every one shows love and hearty sympathy. You can easily imagine, 
dear friends, that the time passed quickly as we climbed the mountain. 
Still, I asked, now and then, “Shall we come soon to Anna’s house ?” 
For your elder sister’s house, dear Joseph Geisler, is the first on the road. 
At last, at last we reached the place! The guide wanted to call Anna 
out, but I begged him to let me go in first alone. I opened the door, and 
saw Anna with her two children. She was making dumplings for the 
soup. The elder child was sitting on the bench; the little one was 
asleep in the cradle. I went quickly up to Anna, took her hands and 
said: “You are Warbl’s daughter! I am come to bring you news of 
your dear ones.” She covered her face with her hands, and leaning her 
head against the table cried out, “O mother, mother! if I could only 
see you again!” Then she wept bitterly. I told her how well it was 
with her mother and with you all, and she was glad to listen, though her 
tears still fell. Then I said I must go to Barleiten to see the house 
where you, dear Geisler, used to live, and I asked her to accompany me 
to Maria’s, so that they could both go with me and show me Barleiten. 
While she was changing her dress, I rocked the pretty little girl, whose 
beautiful eyes reminded me of Rahm’s. Afterwards Anna dressed the 
child, and called her husband and the maid to take care of the house 
during her absence. Her husband was very friendly, and went at once 
to bring me some cherries. Then we started for the home of Joseph 
and Maria Rahm. On the way I talked with Anna about you all. She 
was anxious to hear about you, dear Warbl, and your brothers and 
sisters, and about Joregall, whose death had grieved her deeply. She 
did not yet know who I was, and by and by, as we were resting in the 
woods where there is a beautiful view of the mountains and the ya £ 
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said, “ Has Joseph never written anything about Marie?” and she an- 
swered: “Do you mean the Princess? Oh, yes!” And then she re- 
peated several things that you had told her. Then I said, “J am 
Marie.” She was much surprised and pleased, and she thanked*me for 
coming to see them all. She wanted me to take some refreshment at 
her house, but I told her it would be better to eat at Maria’s after 
returning from Barleiten, as I had brought some lunch with me. Anna 
looks very much like Warbl. I told her about her brothers and sisters, 
and that Jacob was now a soldier. She enjoyed it all very much. So we 
talked on, until we came to Joseph Rahm’s house. I asked her to go on 
in advance, and see whether the family were at home. She went into 
the house, and then came to the door and called to me to come. With 
what emotion did I enter the room where the brother of our dear Jog] 
sat with his wife and children around the table! I went directly to 
Rahm, took both his hands, and said, “ How glad I am to see you, the 
brother of Rahm, who was so dear tome!” I shook hands with Maria 
also, and they were both glad to see me. Maria’s eyes were full of tears. 
She looks well and happy, and so does Anna, who resembles her mother 
strongly, while Maria is like Joseph. 

The children are pretty and good, and have eyes like Rahm. I called 
them “ Rahms-eyes,” which made Joseph Rahm laugh. Maria kept say- 
ing in such a friendly way: “J want to cook something for you. I would 
like so much to cook something for you. I will pick you some cherries.” I 
told her not to prepare anything for us excepting some milk, which we 
would drink on our return from Barleiten as we should pass her house 
again; but not Anna’s, as that would be out of our way. So Anna and. 
I went up the road, and Maria said she would follow soon. Joseph 
Rahm stayed at home with the children. You can imagine with what 
pleasurable feelings I approached Barleiten; and soon we came in sight 
of the pretty house on the slope of the mountain, surrounded by fruit- 
trees, with a beautiful view on every side. As I crossed the threshold 
where your dear ones came and went in other days, I said to Anna, 
“Ah, how often have your parents and brothers and sisters walked along 
this path!” In silent prayer for you, dear Rahm and dear Geisler, I 
“passed into your old home, hoping that you may return hither some day 
to rejoice the hearts of your children. Anna showed me the kitchen 
and the sitting-room; but several strangers were there, and a poor, sick 
man sat on the bench by the stove. So we went upstairs, first into the 
chamber where Anna and Maria used to sleep, and then into your room, 
dear Barbara, which you and Gottlieb Jogl once occupied. There I prayed 
for you and for the dear little child, and looked at everything closely for 
your sake. Next I saw the chamber where Joseph and his brothers used 
to sleep. There I prayed for them and for Therese, and thought of 
Géringal at rest and of Rahm who is now so happy in heaven, and 
wished that he and George could know that I was in their house and in 
their chamber. 
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After a while I went out into the balcony, and Maria joined me there, 
and we gazed upon the beautiful prospect and talked a long time about 
you all. I wanted to cut a piece of wood from the house for you and 
Joseph,#dear Warbl, but I let Maria cut it instead, so that you might 
have something which her hand had touched. My sister Elizabeth will 
bring it to you, also some flowers from Ramsberg, which grew near 
Barleiten, and which I picked for you. On leaving the balcony, I went 
again into your room and prayed fervently for you. It was very hard for 
me to leave that dear, pretty house. I looked carefully at everything out- 
side. Oh, what a lovely view it is, and how you must have enjoyed liy- 
ing there! God will reward you for having sacrificed so much to follow 
him. 

From Barleiten we went back to Maria’s house; and, when we arrived, 
she and George Rahm placed a table before the door and covered it with 
cherry branches, and set a large basin of milk in the middle. So we 
all sat down, and I ate with your dear ones; though I could not eat 
much, for I had so much to tell, and did not wish to waste any time. 
They wanted to know just how you live, and I said, amongst other 
things: “It is now almost eleven o’clock. At eleven Warbl and the 
children will be eating their dinner in Silesia.” That pleased them very 
much. In short, they enjoyed all that I said. ; 

After lunch I went upstairs with Rahm, and he showed me the pretty 
green wardrobe, with its bright-colored flowers, which Warbl gave to 
Maria as a wedding present. “You see,” saidsRahm, “there is some- 
thing from Warbl.” Then we went with your daughters, dear Warbl, 
into the balcony and enjoyed the charming view. I was alone with your 
three dear ones, and I talked with them a long time. I told them how 
you spent your evenings in Schmiedsberg, and how I visited you once, 
and Gottlieb lifted me out of the carriage, and how he was making a 
spinning-wheel at the time. They enjoyed every word, and Rahm said, 
“So he was making a spinning-wheel!” and repeated it several times. I 
could see that it touched him deeply to hear me speak of his deceased 
brother, and I said, “ Perhaps Gottlieb Jog] knows that we are now sit- 
ting together and talking about him!” 

At this Rahm could scarcely keep the tears back, and his eyes filled 
again when [ told how Gottlieb had often been in the church with us at 
Fischbach, and we had all prayed together. I told Maria and the others 
how I had begged you to show me the room in which Gottlieb and 
Goringal died. Maria began to weep bitterly, and I took her hand in 
mine and we sat a long time hand in hand. By and by we went upstairs 
into her chamber, and I told her how Fleidl lives nearest to the grave- 
yard in which Gottlieb is buried, and what good friends they always 
were, and how Fleidl had brought me flowers from Gottlieb’s grave, 
aud I had always kept them in my Bible, and that I had a ruler made 
from the first tree which Fleidl and Rahm had felled together, and that 
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I had always wished to visit Rahm’s grave, but had never been able to 
do so, and that when I saw you all again I should think often of Joseph 
Rahm. Oh, if you could only have seen how pleased they were, and how 
they laughed and cried for joy! I cannot begin to tell you in a letter all 
that was said. They send you warm greetings, and hope to see you again 
soon. 

I said good-by to Rahm and the children at the house. Anna and 
Maria, each with her youngest child in her arms, went with me to Ram- 
sau, where my carriage was waiting. A woman came to me there with a 
letter to Matthias Tropmeier and many greetings for you all. I parted 
from my guide at Ramsau. You can find out his name from the letter 
he sent to Schénherr. I am sorry to say that I cannot remember it. 

After I was seated in the carriage Anna and Maria shook hands with 
me again, and sent a thousand greetings to you all. It was hard for 
them to see the carriage disappear. I looked back after them as long as 
I could, and they were both weeping. 

At the tavern in Ramsau I found Andreas Egger’s wife, with three of 
the children. The others were well, but she could not bring them all. 
I had requested expressly that the youngest one should come, so that I 
might tell you all about him, dear Andreas Egger, as you took so much 
care of him when he was a baby. Your wife looks very well. The 
eldest son of the schoolmaster was also there, and he answered all my 
questions ; for your poor wife was crying so that she could not speak. 
Your little Franz is healthy and quite large for his age. All your family 
send much love,— your wife, your eldest son, your daughter, and little 
Franz. I told them that you thought of them often, and would be so | 
glad to see them again. They would be so glad, too, they all exclaimed. 
Your eldest son said, ‘“ We hope father will not forget us, and that he 
is not angry with us.” When I bade them good-by and started to go, 
your wife held on to the carriage, as though she could not bear to have 
me leave her. Your family are in good health, and living in comfort. 
They think and speak often of you. 

At one o’clock I bade farewell to Zell and your native mountains. It 
grieved me to leave the place where everybody had made me welcome, 
‘even before they knew who I was. Every one showed me love and friend- 
ship, and I felt entirely at home in that beautiful, fruitful valley, among 
your dear kindred. At Fiigen, near Strass, I took my last look at that 
lovely region, gazing back as long as I could see a glimpse of it, and 
praying for your friends who live there, and for you all. 

And now farewell. God be with you. Pray for me, and think often 
of your friend MARIE. 


I enclose a picture of Zell for you, which I bought in Schwatz. The 
shawls are from Zell, because there were none to be had in your native 
villages. 
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Certainly, no kinder letters were ever written by a royal 
hand. It is delightful to note the entire forgetfulness of 
rank and station, the utter absence of condescension in 
Princess Marie’s behavior towards her peasant friends, 
those whom she visited and those to whom she wrote. Her 
character was evidently strongly susceptible to the touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin, and the honest 
Tyrolese responded to that sentiment and met her with the 
same simplicity of manner and sincerity of feeling which her 
own conduct displayed. 

A pleasant feature of the artless record is the interest of 
the writer in the infant children of her new acquaintances. 
She had then been married two years, and the prospect of 
maternity had not yet dawned for her. It is evident that 
as a woman and a prospective queen she craved the bless- 
ing, and was thinking of her own possible offspring as she 
rocked the cradle of the peasant baby. 

From that journey in Tyrol she went to the tonic iron 
springs of Bocklet, and in a little more than a year from the 
date of the letters all Bavaria was rejoicing over the birth 
of a son to the Crown Prince and Princess. Three years 
later a second son was born. 

The first of these children was King Ludwig II., who, 
after years of unhealthy solitude, became entirely insane, 
and ended his life by suicide at the age of forty-one. The 
second was King Otto I., who, confined in a secluded palace, 
has for a long time been dragging out a merely animal ex- 
istence as a hopeless maniac. 

Little did.the Princess dream of the double tragedy which 
was by and by to blast her hopes and shorten her days; as 
little as of the total change in her religious views which in 
coming years was to check her sympathy for the persecuted 
exiles of Zillerthal, and claim her allegiance for the faith 
which they had renounced at so great a sacrifice. 

One of the best pictures of the famous Tyrolese painter, 
Matthias Schmid (himself a nominal Catholic), is “ The 
Zillerthalers’ Farewell to their Native Valley,”—a group of 
dejected exiles, pausing at the last turn of the mountain road 
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from whence their homes are visible to take a final look at 
the scene of past happiness,— heavy-laden wanderers, many 
of them poor and all sad; aged soldiers, decorated with 
crosses won by fighting bravely for king and country ; 
women, weeping, with covered faces; strong men, their 
features set in firm resolve, but their eyes full of the agony 
of separation; children, awed into solemn silence by the 
mourning of their elders; infants, sleeping serenely amidst 
this tempest of feeling,— around them the stern mountains, 
and below them the smiling valley, which they shall never 
see again. 

It is a worthy illustration of a grand historical episode, 
appealing to every heart which has known the misery of 
renunciation in its own experience, or can appreciate by 
sympathy the wrongs and woes of other sufferers. 

Those exiles and their descendants now form a prosperous 
and contented colony at Zillerthal in Silesia. In 1887 they 
celebrated the semi-centennial anniversary of the founding 
of their new home. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL NECESSITY OF SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


By Morrison I. Swift. 


A distinguished German professor * made, not loug ago, 
some observations that are worthy of more than usual atten- 
tion. He spoke of the separation of work and play that has 
taken place in the civilized world, and that has been, since 
the Middle Ages, steadily widening. In our day, at length, 
mankind is divided into two great groups, standing for these 
diverging tendencies. The toilers of the world no longer 
relax, the players have ceased from all labor. 

As might be foreseen, the workers are sober, melancholy, 
worn, and their nervous, universal human test is, ‘“ What 
has the man done?” They have lost power to forget their 
affairs, often even the power to rest.| Their pleasure isa 
form of medicine or it is a mere business investment, in- 
tended to pay well in future accomplishment. It has no 
joyousness and contains no elixir of life. And yet these 
stern, laborious men, after this sacred consecration to a pur- 
pose, seldom feel that life has succeeded. Of their tireless 
exertions the satisfying consummation eludes them. There 
was somewhere an error. 

Nor does happiness reward the playing class. If possibly 
the others furnish more suicides, this class probably contains 
the majority of pessimists. The people with no serious 


occupation have ennui and ill health. There is a psycho- 


logical law that perpetual pastime palls and nauseates, and 
a physiological law that perennial pleasure-seeking disinte- 
grates the best human granite. 

* Dr. Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin University, 

+ The life of Arnold Toynbee is one of many illustrations of this. His biographer 


says, ‘‘ He found so much to do, he was so eager to do it all, that he would never seek 
rest, and so at length rest would not come to him.” 
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But society has got itself divided along these lines, and 
we must risk one-sided consequences or re-orient ourselves 
with a fitter ideal. Let us prose a moment about the classes 
of people that surround us. Of workers there are the suc- 
cessful and the unsuccessful sort, and the crown of the latter 
at least is one of thorns and disappointment. If they fell 
from prosperity we think them unhappiest of mortals. And 
yet, in our day, who can envy the successful man? He 
never hasenough. He is never sure that what he has will 
not escape him. There are always people above him, better 
because they have more; and he must become as good as 
these by getting as much. So interdependent are members 
of the industrial system that secondary failures, depending 
upon the mismanagement or accident of some firm remote 
in business relations and remote in the chain of innocent 
failures, are common occurrences of the hour. 

In some periods of religious history men have sacrificed 
themselves to great ideas. They consented to forego the 
natural functions and joys of life, to forego health, friends, 
and life itself. But they. did it for a great idea. In our 
day people thus offer themselves up for the establishment of 
a business. Every business is built out of men. A corner- ° 
stone cannot be a corner-stone and a statue, and business 
men as arule must consent to be dwarfs in the attributes 
of humanity if they ever aim to become industrial giants. 
The condition of any success is the total application of a 
brain, and the inexorable penalty of this supreme absorption 
is the disappearance and decay of every sentiment and sus- 
ceptibility and power that cannot feed and further the cen- 
tral passion. Ripening, quivering, expectant manhood has 
interests rich and manifold and sweet, but in this insatiable 
necessity of a successful career they find their grave. Sym- 
metry, beauty, gladness,—they are forfeited to a mistake. 

It is subject of sorrow that these dehumanized individuals 
cannot carry all of their ambitious deformity out of the 
world with them; but their offspring preserve it and make 
it a racial trait. It is difficult to comprehend the aim of 
modern men. We see them tremendously and fatally busy 
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for a few years, and then we see gloom in their households. 
There has been a death or a stroke that disables and blights 
all the warm hopes of more restful days; or it is a momen- 
tary debility, a warning merely, and all’s well yet. Is it? 
The year of travel lengthens into two, three. Competition 
has done its work. 

Do we know of a more delicate and costly instrument 
than the human brain? It is the last and highest product 
of cosmic toil. The star dust conceived it, it throve in the 
womb of geologic ages. At length, when life dawned on the 
earth, it was born. It has attained its present noble linea- 
ments through struggles incalculable and sufferings that 
can never be commemorated or conceived. It is the organ 
through which we think of God. It is the home of love, 
the gallery along which reverberate all sweet and tender 
emotions, whose beginnings were in the heart-throbs of the 
universe before time was. We look in it to see depths 
below depths, grand, harmonious, reassuring. It is this 
solemn, sacred flower of time and space and immensity with 
which our wizened industrialism takes liberties. This sym- 
phony of being, this miniature of all known reality,—to this 
the intoxicated commerce of a speeding moment dares dic- 
tate laws. It treats the brain as if it were cheaper than air 
and tougher than steel. It tells men that their happiness 
lies in actions that parch the brain and therefore dry the 
sources of happiness. It teaches them to strain for wealth, 
and then to be happy with it,—to be happy, forsooth, with a 
cracked, spoiled, withered, ashen brain! This is industrial 
success. ‘The fiery furnace of competition evaporates nerve- 
power, and the man is a waste. °Tis scandalous to condone 
this crime on any plea. 

To men of learning and thought, removed by some little 
space, we look for composure and for tranquillizing influ- 
ences ; and with somewhat of a shock we become conscious 
that the commercial spirit has gained the day with them. 
Professors and ambitious students stand high in the class of 
nervous bankrupts. The spirit of the times is producing a 
new type of college president, and he is of scholastic neuras- 
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thenics. He need not be a scholar, he need not even be a 
man of generous moral frame whom younger men can draw 
inspiration from; but his qualifications must be the ability 
to handle trustees, to swell endowments, to be a taskmaster 
to professors, and to give to the world the product that the 
world wants. He is the overseer of a factory. He studies 
the markets, and determines the quality and quantity of his 
goods by the law of supply and demand. He knows that 
the younger professors and instructors will work egregiously 
for bread and the hope of a pedagogical footing; and this is 
the lash that he applies to them with the smiling countenance 
or concerned look of a friend. By this means his manufac- 
tory turns out more material than any other, and the people 
exclaim, “That is a good, pushing school, run on business 
principles,” and send their sons there. No one inquires how 
it goes with the subordinate workers, the wage-earning pro- 
fessors or higher students who are doing a lion’s share of the 
brilliant labor. But, should a stray investigator go behind 
the scenes, he will find many aman there who has con- 
tributed to the fame of the place crippled for life from too 
tense study, from. withheld recognition, from anxiety, sus- 
pense, inferior food. He will find that many sacrifice their 
health and many their lives, and that the causes are never 
attributed to overwork or .to anxiety. Hereditary heart 
disease or insanity may be invoked as a cause, but not the 
life that the institution compelled them to live. For the 
purposes of a competitive educational shop these professors 
are the most lucrative machines. If they fall to pieces, they 
can be replaced without additional expense to the firm. 
They dare not complain, for then they are discharged upon 
the plea of incompetency. 

Thus the spirit of the times controls youthful destinies. 
If it cannot find plastic presidents, there are professors sus- 
ceptible to the glory of reading a class through more Greek 
than any contemporary, or “ placing” in it more scientific 
formule. To the students this factory education is dreary 
intellectual monotony and _ paralyzing discouragement. 
* Too much learning,’ Montaigne observed, “stifles the soul, 
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just as plants are stifled with too much moisture, and lamps 
by too much oil; for pedants plunder knowledge from books 
and carry it on the tip of their lips, just as birds carry seeds 
wherewith to feed their young.”* In a commercial age, 
when learning like railroading is done on business principles, 
there is no escape from pedantry. All but the rarest minds 
and most powerful characters succumb. It is not to be 
supposed that teachers or students deliberately preferred a 
pedant’s portion. They were once children, vigorous, origi- 
nal, untrammelled. It was before the blood-thinning edu- 
cational machine had licked and rectified them. Now, as 
masters of the machinery, by intention and advertisement 
benefactors of the young, they reverently and even self- 
sacrificingly turn the relentless wheels of the same deadly 
mechanism, to perfect and beautify a new generation. But 
the upshot of their perfecting and beautifying is that they 
make themselves progenitors of physical bankruptcy, and of 
pauperism of independent thought or power of thought. 
They sow the seeds of this devastating educational plague 
scrupulously, conscientiously, religiously. It is with lovable 
innocence that they lapse into the function of guardians of 
swollen learning and atrophied energy. But we need not 
suppose that the gods of competition and commerce will 
make a truce at the doors of colleges. They enter there 
to establish the system of competitive brain-packing, and 
to lay the wreath of their favor upon accumulations of 
exhibitable learning. The universal ruler is business. 
And the consequences of this insanity fill the eye at every 
turn. Krafft-Ebing notes signs of a general breaking down 
of civilized races. Nervous disorders are increasing, and the 
nerves are the magazine of life. When the nerves fail, it is 
the spring-time of all diseases. The London Lancet attrib- 
utes cancers, the frequency of which has notably grown, to 
overwork and depraved nerves. Pneumonia has multiplied, 
and the previously debilitated body hardly survives it. The 
cause of many maladies is overwork. We call them by other 
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names, and thus satisfy a science that glories in analysis and 
classification of foul disorders, but not in their eradication 
from the earth. Eminent physicians tell us that young 
girls in appalling numbers are not ‘fit to be healthy wives 
and mothers, or, in fact, to be wives and mothers at all.” 
Dr. Mitchell writes: “ Multitudes of our young girls are 
merely pretty to look at, or not that. Their destiny is the 
shawl and the sofa, neuralgia, weak backs, and the varied 
forms of hysteria,— that domestic demon which has pro- 
duced untold discomfort in many a household, and, I am 
almost ready to say, as much unhappiness as the husband’s 
dram.” * He continues: “If any reader doubts my state- 
ment as to the physical failure of our city-bred women to 
fulfil all the natural functions of mothers, let him contrast 
the power of the recently imported Irish or Germans to 
nurse their babies a full term, or longer, with that of the 
native women, even of our mechanic classes. It is difficult 
to get at full statistics as to those of a higher social degree, 
but I suspect that not over one-half are competent to 
nurse their children a full year without themselves suffering 
gravely. I ought to add that our women, unlike ladies 
abroad, are usually anxious to nurse their own children, and 
merely cannot.” | When mothers fail, the care of the race 
disintegrates. 

The signs that we note of physical crumbling of the race 
are numerous and sure. Insanity and paralysis are becom- 
ing epidemic. Nervous exhaustion, only recently recog- 
nized and catalogued, for a time thought purely American, 
the product of New-World vehemence and ambition, turns 
out to be domestic to civilization, and of tropical vigor in 
the active belt of Europe. 

A passing word belongs to the wives and daughters of the 
rich, who carry the trade principle of competition into social 
economy. One would think the home might be hallowed 
and exempt. But it is not. The women ape the men in 
social warfare. Smiling and elegant without, they vibrate 
from exultation to bitterness within. They will excel in 
the possession of ravishing externalities. But, as only a 
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few can be eminent, the anguish of the unattainable is the 
miserable portion of most. And the bread-winner is respon- 
sible for these feminine misfortunes. Had he but the brains 
and unprinciple to become a prince of finance, the lives of 
the women of his household could be relieved and calm. 

It remains to give closer scrutiny to the disporting ele- 
ment of humanity. Are they happy and fortunate? At 
first thought, it so appears. But continual play is a summer 
breeze across the surface of an ocean. The divine depths, 
the consciousness of potencies unfathomable, the finer sen- 
timents of responsibility, the surprises and transports of an 
equipoised development,— these are neither stirred nor sus- 
pected. 

Are, then, the existing ideals of society, which lead to 
this singular specialization of pursuits and draw invisible 
lines between diversion and toil, salutary and sound? 

The opinion that labor, and particularly common labor, 
is disgraceful, has an ancient history. The strong enslaved 
the weak, and compelled their service. But the masters 
were neither idle nor useless, for they had functions of the 
highest importance. They were governors, warriors, and 
thinkers. It was in conjunction with these functions that 
they cultivated play. They were relatively a leisure class. 
In times less remote the feudal lords, despising labor, im- 
posed it on the serfs. But these lords also had indispen- 
sable duties. They were guardians of the district, pro- 
tectors of those inhabiting it. Away from their arms and 
prowess, security had no home. They were the leisure class 
of their time, the cultivators of relaxation and amuse- 
ment; but they played a more strenuous réle also, and the 
social machinery must have stopped without them. Still 
later, when these lords lost the character and power of petty — 
sovereigns under the waxing ascendency of the king, they 
were useful, if not indispensable, as civil authorities and 
dispensers of justice. The people on their domains were 
accustomed to respect and obey them. The twilight of serf- 
dom lingered, and influenced the sentiments of the lower 
class; and in that transition age the reverence spontaneous! y 
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rendered by the people to the fading halo of proprietorship 
would not have been accorded to a new man, the mere civil 
representative of the king. Gradually, however, as society 
assumed more perfectly its modern form, this function, as 
other functions before it had done, passed away from the 
lords and gentry into other hands. 

Every one is familiar with this century-long process. 
Being deprived of all its distinctively useful functions, or 
made to share them with other classes, with each curtail- 
ment of its primitive province the one employment that was 
never usurped expanded to fill the vacuum, until the single 
distinction of the patrician was leisure, and his sole faculty 
play. His class continues distinctive, of varying prominence 
in different countries, tenacious of social superiority, holding 
titles and respecting itself on account of what it was, draw- 
ing unearned inherited revenues, and claiming its ancient 
prerogative to do nothing unless to war or govern. 

The ideal of work is of more recent development. When 
feudal relations began to dissolve, the scorned labor element 
betook itself to the newly discovered industries. They 
created manufacturing cities and commerce. Through in- 
domitable zeal they made their power and influence wide. 
Their talisman was labor: it was their lever to alter the 
centre of gravity of the world. Steadily, their energy and 
experience fitted them to share with the nobles all State and 
local functions, and then to supersede them. Naturally, the 
instrument that had served them so marvellously fell a prey 
to the imagination. A part of the world abandoned itself 
to the idolatry of labor. 

These two ideals, toil and play, divide the world. The 
prestige of historical magnificence and leadership accom- 
panies the votaries of one, lending them an authority which 
their actual consequence could neither confer nor explain. 
Chafe under it as the rest of the world may, the taint of 
servility is still strong in the blood of the commons, and 
badges and lineage disconcert them. A tardily vanishing 
instinct constrains them to unbecoming homage. ‘They are 
spell-bound by names and pretensions. The feelings and 
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will are less emancipated than the reason, which secretly 
flushes and rebels against all manner of self-abasement and 
obsequiousness. But the masses and commons are still 
easily hypnotized by the polished and confident passes of 
those in whom ages of autocracy and social elevation have 
rendered innate the habits of arrogance or flattering con- 
descension, 

Some of the workers—who shall say how many ?— be- 
come unsettled by this imposing pageant. They imbibe a 
mad ardor to become peers of the best. They recognize 
that in the world’s coinage, to pass in all circles without 
challenge, an individual needs the stamp of idleness. So the 
ultimate goal of perhaps a moiety of the workers is deliver- 
ance from work. But it is a strenuous thing to obtain a 
competence for adequate idleness, and in chasing it they 
“ spend their vitality in becoming shadows.” Save through 
labor they have nothing to hope, and labor becomes their 
mania. ; 

The great achievements of modern industry have on their 
side occasioned ideas as baneful and depraving as those that 
condemn all work. There is a captivating fallacy that 
work, for no other reason than that it is work, is virtuous 
and holy and beautiful. Preachers of what Mr. Spencer 
calls the “gospel of work” have gone abroad upon the 
world to convert it to action and energy and indomitable- 
ness. With a relish of his own as high priest of this text, 
Carlyle remarks of Goethe, ‘He looks as though he had 
labored terribly.” Work is conceived of as the natural 
father of manhood. It is the way to greatness. 

Let us try to imagine what it is for an innocent, un- 
protected child to be born into a generation of these restless, 
anxious strivers. The atmosphere that he breathes is in- 
flaming, the people about him have a fever for activity, the 
salient ideal of quantity in labor has framed the policy of the. 
schools. So at every pore throughout his impressionable 
age he is pierced with the cruel and false instruction that 
he came into the world to put forth intense efforts. In this 
country a whole literature has been written to show what 
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can be accomplished by application and energy and willing 
that it shall be done. There are books about getting on in 
the world, books revealing the secrets of success in life, of 
mounting from poverty to wealth and from obscurity to 
honor. Their aim is stimulation. They scatter the germs 
of the disease that is already at the vitals of the age. A 
few sentences suffice to show the drift of their teaching. 
*¢ Where there is a will, there is a way,’ is an old and true 
saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by that very 
resolution often scales the barriers to it, and secures its 
achievement. ‘To think we are able is almost to be so. To 
determine upon attainment is frequently attainment itself. 
Thus earnest resolution has often seemed to have about 
it almost a savor of omnipotence.” * And another writer, 
whose book has whetted the pathological appetite for mere 
application, says: “It is a matter of unaffected amazement 
to see what industry alone can accomplish. We are aston- 
ished at the volumes which the men of former ages used to 
write. But the term industry is the key to the whole 
secret.” + “Charles XII.,” observes the same gentleman 
elsewhere, “was frequently on his horse for twenty-four 
hours at once.... The same perseverance would place al- 
most any student on a high eminence in a very few years.” 
And dubious counsel is this to a sedentary student: “ You 
may call upon your mind to-day for its highest efforts, and 
stretch it to the utmost in your power, and you have done 
yourself a kindness. The mind will be all the better for it. 
To-morrow you may do it again, and each time it will 
answer more readily to your calls.” Embellished biogra- 
phies of gifted men who conquered fortune are manu- 
factured, to convince the stupidest fellows that nothing 
is beyond their reach. We are reminded of “the re- 
markable fact that from the barber’s shop rose Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny and _ the 
founder of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain; Lord 
Tenterden, one of the most distinguished of English Lord 
Chief Justices; and Turner, the very greatest among land- 
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scape painters”; that “the common class of day laborers 
has given us Brindley, the engineér, Cook, the navigator, and 
Burns, the poet”; that masons and bricklayers can boast of 
Ben Jonson, who worked at the building of Lincoln’s Inn, 
with a trowel in his hand and a book in his pocket, and 
Hugh Miller, the geologist. 

Hearing much of these exceptional cases, men come to 
suppose that there is some mysterious potency about work. 
The forces of the universe are believed to be under compact 
to bring to pass whatever any puny individual shall have 
expended subjective strivings and heated uttermost exer- 
tions to acquire, not as the result of customary efficient 
causes, but in response to the pure prayer of random exer- 
tion, which is thought sufficient reason for any effect. The 
Lhamistic Buddhists have a prayer cylinder, on the surface 
of which are engraved the mystical syllables of their for- 
mula, while rolls of paper bearing the same inscription, 
many times repeated, are coiled within. The cylinder, so 
Monier Williams relates, “is held in the right hand and 
whirled round, like a child’s toy, by means of a handle, in 
a particular direction [with the sun]. The revolutions are 
credited as so much prayer-merit, or, to speak more scien- 
tifically, as so much prayer-force, accumulated and stored 
up for the benefit of the person who revolves them.” * 
With this ingenious mechanism, millions of petitions are 
raised while other things are attended to, and all without 
that “concentration of mind and heart which Christians 
regard as necessary to make prayer of any value at all.” 
To the Western world there seems a want of connection be- 
tween the means employed and the ends anticipated; but 
the Western world has for its praying machine invincible 
industry, and between this and its object. there is no neces- 
sary connection in the nature of things. 

But this fancy that sheer effort has some occult, meta-. 
physical connection with rewards more intimate than the 
plain and honest one of means with ends, furnishes good 
ground for that crude disregard for difference in capacity 
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which elates and flatters the common crowd, and is the 
grief and astonishment of all finer minds. It is proverbial 
in this country that a man controls his own destiny, and 
succeeds or fails through his own virtue or fault. But in 
good measure this worn. saying is altogether false. We are 
not now a new country. If it was once approximately true 
that chances were equal for all, it is not even approximately 
true any longer. And the observant know that there are 
inherited grades of power, and that those born with frail 
energy or talent should not be farcically inspired to dash 
their lives out on obstacles insurmountable by them, or held 
in conspicuous contempt for not trying, as if they had con- 
nived with nature at their own niggardly construction. 

We are ever meeting an irrational fixedness of purpose in 
people of action. Having undertaken something, they are 
staking the whole integrity of their being upon it. Friends 
may perceive that it is a useless struggle, may foresee lost 
health and lost fortune; but these apostles of rigidity of 
purpose learned in youth that nothing is impossible to a 
worker, and no power can now rescue them. They have no 
mind for proper adaptations and wise concessions to the bar- 
riers set by nature. Each is the sport of a fatal infatuation 
to execute his dream, to level obstacles by fervid energizing ; 
and so the tragedy passes to its close. 

This tropical atmosphere causes momentarily the appear- 
ance of luxurious growth, but soon it proves the blast of a 
desert. Let a boy of sensitive temper be fed on these fic- 
tions. The brighter he is, the worse for him. The energies 
of a normal lifetime will be fanned into a brilliant child- 
hood illumination, and then go out. It seems the accepted 
and proud mission of our schools to manufacture these blood- 
less and superannuated imitations of the living, of whom it 
may be repeated in the caustic and truthful words of Pro- 
fessor Huxley: “The vigor and freshness which should 
have been stored up for the purposes of the hard struggle 
for existence in practical life have been washed out of them 
by precocious mental debauchery,— by book-gluttony and 
lesson-bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
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put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralized by 
worthless childish triumpbs before the real work of life be- 
gins.”* A novice in education might think this “preco- 
cious mental debauchery” the mental wild oats of the very 
young or the tender adolescent. But we have not a univer- 
sity so high or well-witted as not to be flushed with elation 
by the childish triumphs of its students as worthless and 
unseemly as these, in minds that contemplate all life and 
the real struggle for existence and excellence. 

And the habit so diligently implanted in edueation is not 
lost in maturity. Men of all spheres and ages crowd to 
positions and responsibilities for which they are untrained 
and ill-adapted. Chagrin is the penalty of their miscarriage, 
loss of self-confidence and of the general confidence, degen- 
eration of over-strained powers, the biting sense of failure, 
unhappiness, and self-reproach. 

These engaging deceptions about work parade and in- 
trude themselves everywhere, excluding moderation and 
repose. The sweetness of life is destroyed by them. There 
are people who so dread the imputation of idleness that the 
divine joy of existing never invades them. Pleasure is ac- 
counted sin; rest is treachery to the moral ideal. Some- 
times, after life has been martyred to a pernicious dream, a 
vision of the beauty that was their birthright floods them as 
the sun goes down; and they know the exquisite anguish of 
having meant well, and, through meaning well, attained the 
worst. A long lifetime of the incomparable satisfaction of 
tempered exertion,— why did they abandon this for the sor- 
did irritation of killing haste? Courage is one of the old 
warlike virtues: it was creditable for a man at bay to die, 
sword in hand, asking no quarter. This warlike conception 
of heroism abides in our modern code of honor; and, wher- 
ever a man is and however unfit the place for him, if he but 


contends with sublime doggedness to keep his footing, the | 


crowd condones and chters him to the death. The highest 
courage is to withdraw from a false position. To remain 
there is degradation, though it is the most honorable of 
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posts. Out of it, however reputable, the man rises when he 
goes to the place for which nature elaborated his powers, 
though it be to sweep crossings or keep accounts. Here he 
unfolds the potencies of his nature. Out of the arid high- 
way to deterioration and ruin he has betaken himself to the 
delicious paths that the universe has prepared for every 
man who discerns and follows his aptitudes. The highest 
social function is to help each individual to his natural 
place. ’Tis not laudable to sell happiness and life for con- 
spicuousness: the chiefest meed of praise belongs to those 
who unerringly seek the point which, for their powers, is 
the centre of gravity of worlds, and who focus there their 
activities. 

Matthew Arnold censured some English reformers of the 
day for their too exclusive worship of fire and strength and 
action, and their apathy to comprehension of “the intelli- 
gible law of things”; and for certain of our countrymen who 
are making their lives foolish examples of devotion to action 
and earnestness, and of amazing neglect of intelligent com- 
prehension of really fruitful ways of acting, we transcribe 
the words of his reproof: “ Everything, in short, confirms 
us in the doctrine, so unpalatable to the believers in action, 
that our main business at the present moment is not so 
much to work away at certain crude reforms of which we 
have already the scheme in our own mind as to create, 
through the help of that culture which at the very outset 
we began by praising and recommending, a frame of mind 
_out of which the schemes of really fruitful reforms may with 
time grow. ... Therefore, the true business of the friends of 
culture now is to dissipate this false notion, to spread the 
belief in right reason and in a firm, intelligible law of things, 
and to get men to try, in preference to stanchly acting with 
imperfect knowledge, to obtain some sounder basis of knowl- 
edge on which to act.” * 

It may be satisfying to some to be told that the maladap- 
tation and disappointment of the majority of lives are part 
of the training of the race; that from our dreary failures 
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generations to come will inherit wisdom and peace. If our 
sufferings from these causes are inevitable, let us gather 
what consolations we may; but, if the means to correct and 
elevate and normalize our own lives in this very generation 
are within our reach, as they are, what alleviations are 
there? Nature appears indifferent to the individual and a 
little more thoughtful of the race; but in these matters what 
individual can identify himself with Nature’s point of view? 
And it is only seemingly that Nature requires these total 
self-sacrifices and hard abnegations. The whole momentum 
of our being and the true economy of race progress carry us 
towards self-realization. For the race is but a congeries of 
individual units; and,if one of these be made less, the whole 
is less. The ruling question always is whether, from gen- 
eration to generation, the transmitted powers of individuals 
are holding their own or improving; and, when the individ- 
ual forgets himself in some zeal for others or humanity, his 
posterity must endure the punishment for his immoral self- 
neglect. 

We acknowledge that it may be necessary for some, and 
possibly many, to perish sacrificially for race advancement; 
but the martyred and those who are willing to be martyred 
are commonly the ones whom the world can least spare, and 
who should leave descendants to preserve and perpetuate 
their superior traits. Otherwise, those surviving to people 
the world are the worse. The race and family tradition of 
such as are capable of high action and self-denial disappear. 
Self-sacrifice has therefore twofold and doubtful conse- _ 
quences, enriching humanity by noble example and achieve- 
ment, and impoverishing it at the very source of life. 

We do more, however, than sacrifice individuals: our 
ambition is to offer up a generation. By reason of the 
ideals that we bow down before, the most of Christendom is 
vowed to a strenuous struggle for existence or wealth or 
glory. The creation of material things is incredible. But 
with it is the enormous strain. The fibre of the generation 
is weakened, and its integrity is undermined. What energy 
remains to woo the higher objects of life or nurture the 
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sweeter human qualities? Specialists have captured these 
objects, and their culture is reduced to a trade. Their wares 
are manufactured for sale. Appreciation of poetry and 
the admiration of great literatures are made a profession, 
and there is ripened a pedant whose own life, notwithstand- 
ing the beauties he advertises, is sordid and unlovely, and 
exhales none of the inspiration of the poet’s thought. And 
those not venders of beauty by vocation,—do they seek 
its benefactions? No, the day speeds too fast. Even 
philosophy is trafficked in. The philosopher has a system: 
he is absorbed to get it perfected and attractive and on the 
market, and the application of it'to his own perfection is 
daily deferred. A few follow him, as specialists and bread- 
winners reciting philosophy likewise. This is their use for 
philosophy. The majority do not care for it, having other 
specialties and other ways of winning bread. They are 
chemists, mathematicians, men of trade with families in 
society, and personal expansion is not in their line. 

The claim of those who defend this state of moral chaos 
is that the mighty works arising from their efforts will 
return utility hereafter, enabling unborn children and 
grandchildren to attain excellence and happiness. The 
actual fact is, we consent to sacrifice those from whom com- 
ing generations must spring, to give these coming generations 
more external advantages. We lessen race power and de- 
grade human faculty for the purpose of increasing its ma- 
chinery. Dr. Maudsley has given the attention of a scien- 
tific mind to the “ general dread and disdain of poverty ” and 
the “eager passion to become rich,” and as to their con- 
sequences he thus bears testimony: ‘“*The occupation which 
a man is entirely engaged in does not fail to modify his 
character, and the reaction upon the individual’s nature of 
a life which is being spent with the sole aim of becoming 
rich is most baneful.” ‘Too often the nature of humanity 
deteriorates in his person.” ‘What is the result? If one 
conviction has been fixed in my mind more distinctly than 
another by observation of instances, it is that it is extremely 
unlikely such a man will beget healthy children; that, in 
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fact, it is extremely likely that the deterioration of nature 
which he has acquired will be transmitted as an evil heri- 
tage to his children. In several instances in which the 
father has toiled upwards from poverty to vast wealth, 
with the aim and hope of founding a family, I have wit- 
nessed the results in a degeneracy, mental and physical, of 


his offspring, which has sometimes gone as far as extinction © 


of the family in the third or fourth generation. When the 
evil is not so extreme as madness or ruinous vice, the savor 
of a mother’s influence perhaps having been present, it may 
still be manifest in an instinctive cunning and duplicity 
and an extreme selfishness of nature,—a nature not having 
the capacity of a true moral conception or altruistic feel- 
ing. Whatever opinion other more experienced observers 
may hold, I cannot but think, after what I have seen, that 
the extreme passion for getting rich, absorbing the whole 
energies of a life, does predispose to mental degeneration in 
the offspring,— either to moral defect or to moral and intel- 
lectual deficiency, or to outbreaks of positive insanity under 
the conditions of life.” 

Above all, the American believes the world to be a work- 
ing world, and himself the prime worker in it. He is de- 
ceived. Because there was no privileged and wealthy class 
in the first days of the country, and because labor was the 
reliance, and exceedingly well rewarded, the hyper-active 
habit then acquired became a national trait. And now it 
unites with other tendencies to threaten the perpetuity of the 
people it did so much to establish. ‘ No race of human kind,” 
Dr. E. H. Clarke reminds us, ‘has yet obtained a permanent 
foothold upon this continent. Mounds at the West, ves- 
tiges in Florida, and traces elsewhere proclaim at least two 
extinct races. The Indian whom our ancestors confronted 
was losing his hold on the continent when, the ‘* May- 


flower’ anchored in Plymouth Bay, and is now also rapidly 


disappearing. It remains to be seen if the Anglo-Saxon 


race, which has ventured upon a continent that has proved - 
the tomb of antecedent races, can be more fortunate than 
they in maintaining a permanent grasp upon the Western — 
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world. One thing, at least, is sure: it will fail, as previous 
races have failed, unless it can produce a physique and a 
brain capable of meeting successfully the demands that our 
climate and civilization make upon it.” * Statistics of Chi- 
cago show that “from 1852 to 1868 the population in- 
creased 5.1 times what it was in the former period. The 
death-rate increased 3.7 times. The deaths from nervous 
disorders increased 20.4 times.” + 

It is noticeable, moreover, that the men who have suc- 
ceeded in their concentrated aim at the cost of themselves, 
who have started in their moral and physical tissues morbid 
processes, the first stages of family extinction, are made the 
idols and models of their contemporaries. ‘Tribes of savages 
have been discovered who, by a process known to them, in- 
duce the rapid degeneration — physical, mental, and moral — 
of certain selected individuals, until they scarce bear a sem- 
blance to the normal man. They then offer superstitious 
homage to these human ruins. Modern society does in its 
own way the same thing. In order to be known as consider- 
able, the man of our day must submit himself to a process 
_ through which the symmetry and beauty of his nature are 
wasted. He must gain wealth, at any sacrifice he must 
gain wealth; and so vehement are the necessary struggles 
for it that the best elements of humanity in him are 
wrecked. And to these pitiable vestiges of human prom- 
ise we of this advanced and happy century render our 
homage ! ‘ 

The inheritors of wealth and of the decaying vitality of 
those who amassed it, cannot be even as worthy of respect 
as their fathers. Their constitutions bear the taint of the 
wrongs that were done to nature before they were born. 
And all environing circumstances conspire to deprive them 
_ of the sentiment of responsibility to others. Mill wondered 
if the English system of primogeniture were not the best of 
all systems of inheritance, since it only ruins one son in a 


*See Professor E. L. Richards: “The Influence of Exercise upon Health,” in 
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family. The sudden expansion of modern society through 
industry, placing enormous power in the hands of the indus- 
trial leaders, has made them arrogant and irresponsible in 
the use of what they were partial agents in creating. Their 
sons, even though they never moved a muscle for the crea- 
tion of anything economic, display the same arrogance and 
irresponsibility in using what was given to them. In Eu- 
rope are to be found many rich and young Americans so 
insensible to the duties of wealth, that their life plan is only 
a shifting from place to place to fight away ennui. These 
useless persons should be sent to school to Dr. George Wil- 
son, who would teach them that, ‘among the affluent classes, 
those addicted to idleness suffer not only from the miseries 
incidental to ennui, but they are liable to induce one or 
more of the many ailments incidental to over-indulgence, 
whether in eating or drinking, and to degeneration of the 
tissues from want of sufficient bodily exercise.”* From 
poorly analyzed conceptions of property ownership, most 
wealthy and ignorant persons suppose that what they pos- 
sess is unqualifiedly theirs, to enjoy at. will and without 
responsibility. I call to mind a fellow-countryman, the 
relatively rich resident of a town, whose pleasure it was to 
be whimsical. Of inferior character and talent, his money 
made him locally powerful. He had neither capacity nor 
desire to advance the intelligence or morality of his village, 
but the weight his money lent made him something worse 
than the negative quantity he should have been. Our sys- 
tem of rewards and respect is all against setting up the best 
men as influences. 
Against these insensate conceptions nobilities have made 
some protest. In England public opinion demands that 
those with education, or social position, or wealth, shall do 
many things for the weaker and dependent. “Itisin regard 
to the land,” says Professor Francis A. Walker, “ that this 
sentiment operates with the greatest force. It would be 
morally impossible for an English landed proprietor to feel 
that freedom in regard to raising rents which characterizes 
EERIE IRI 
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the action of the American land-owner. A gentleman there 
who should undertake to force up rents to a maximum, 
acting on the principle that, if his present tenants could not 
or would not pay his price, he would find others to do it, 
would be ‘cut’ socially in any county in England. Were 
he, for the purpose of raising rents, to drive away tenants 
whose families had been on the soil for centuries, he would 
feel the lash of public indignation descend on his back till 
life was made a burden to him. Instead of gaining increase 
of style and state through an enlargement of his rent-roll 
thus obtained, his social standing would be destroyed.” * 
Nobilities still have a reason for surviving. Having lost 
nearly every function, that of play remains. Even this 
heated, hurried, neuropathic world knows dimly that its 
creed of perpetual work is a pestilent one; and it permits 
nobilities to exist to represent a neglected but essential 
element of life, to keep aflame in human breasts a sense 
of the sterile incompleteness of the life mankind chooses. 
To-day we are all like the burghers pictured by Wilhelm 
Meister. ‘Since in common life the nobleman is hampered 
by no limits, since kings, or king-like figures, do not differ 
from him, he can everywhere advance with a silent con- 
sciousness, as if before his equals. Everywhere he is en- 
titled to press forward, whereas nothing more beseems the 
burgher than the quiet feeling of the limits that are drawn 
around him. The burgher may not ask himself, ‘What art 
thou?’ He can only ask, ‘What hast thou?’ ‘* What dis- 
cernment, knowledge, talent, wealth?’ If the nobleman, 
merely by his personal carriage, offers all that can be asked 
of him, the burgher by his personal carriage offers nothing, 
and can offer nothing.” + Although we have dispensed 
with nobilities here, we do not walk equally. We duck 
and cower till we have something, and then we duck and 
cower before those who have more. We make those poorer 
people feel it, whose deportment is not properly meek before 
us. None of us are kings in this land and world, where all 
ought to be kings. None of us stands singly erect, rever- 


*Political Economy, pp. 218,219. + Wilhelm Meister, Carlyle’s translation, p, 262. 
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ently proud of what the heavens made him to be. We 
must be bolstered up and propped by things, or we cannot 
look ourselves respectfully in the eye or hope it of others. 

I need but point the conclusions. We pay too dearly for 
retaining the idea of play in the world by keeping a special 
class for it. By nobilities and all rich who work not, the 
tragedy of toil which I have tried to picture is made more 
awful. The world is to be saved by altering our ideals and 
altering with them society. The saving ideal is work en- 
gagingly mingled with rest and play. It is a curse to so- 
ciety to have those who work only, and those who merely 
play: it is likewise a curse to those who do either exclu- 
sively. I protest, then, that all who will live be compelled 
to work, and that all who work maintain inviolate their 
right to play. It is your duty and mine to provide that in 
this society of ours there shall erelong be none so rich that 
they can live in idleness, and none so poor that they must 
overwork. With that bright day —not far off, if we will 
it—man will emerge in his dignity, healthy, intelligent, 
moral, splendidly capable of enjoying the gracious attrac- 
tions of the present world, of living divinely as one may 
here. ; 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEN TIMES ONE AND THE UNITY CLUBS. 


At those meetings during Anniversary Week in which the 
Unitarian influence was most prominent, three things were 
noticeable. 

First, a willingness to work with any one, in any manner, at 
any place, so that the necessary work should be accomplished. 

Second, a plainly evident distrust of organization as such. 

Third, a tendency to emphasize intellectual attainments. 

The first of these points calls for no criticism. It is absolutely 
in line with the genius of Christianity, which holds so fast to the 
great underlying principles of life that it is free to be, in the Pau- 
line sense of the phrase, “all things to all men.” In the constant, 
aggressive warfare which the Church Militant is in duty bound 
to wage, she does well to test by actual experiment different 
methods of action,— taking care that the action is actual, and not 
merely potential. 

There could be no better illustration of this than in the “Ten 
Times One” movement, whose scope must surprise even the san- 
guine author of the book which first suggested it, very much as 
“ Looking Backward ” served to focus that general sentiment in 
favor of certain changes in the industrial system which has taken 
form under the name “ Nationalism.” While there are enough 
Ten Times One Clubs known at headquarters to make the publi- 
cation of a magazine like Lend a Hand feasible and necessary, 
there are, unquestionably, clubs which work on similar lines that 
have never sent in any report to headquarters, so that the com- 
plete statistics appear, as Dr. Hale declared at the meeting, only 
on the book of the Recording Angel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the movement long since 
passed beyond all limits that could be called, in the widest sense, 
Unitarian. “The King’s Daughters,” all of whose most promi- 
nent officers are identified with that theology popularly known as 
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orthodox,* is the largest organization that follows the principles 
of ten times one; and its membership increases more rapidly than 
the “regular” Tens. How far the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Societies of Christian Endeavor 
had their inspiration from “Ten Times One” might not be easy 
to say, but it is hard not to feel that they owe something to that 
movement. “Ten Times One” has no creed, confession, or 
statement save the Four Mottoes; and membership in the Tens 
seems to be purely de facto. If any person carries out the teach- 
ing of those mottoes in his daily life, he is a member, and he 
cannot help himself! 

This may serve to show something of the thoroughly catholic 
spirit with which Unitarians undertake actual work. But, while 
flexibility of organization is undoubtedly. desirable, the danger 
seems to be that such flexibility, which is really the mark of per- 
fect organization, shall be confounded with absence of all organi- 
zation. The hesitation which showed itself in respect to details 
of organization at the regular meeting of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs suggested that the Unitarian body is‘in danger of 
forgetting that, as the most perfect art is that which conceals art, 
so it is only the most carefully planned organization which ef- 
fectually escapes that tangle in the belts, and friction of the cogs, 
which are what we really sum up in the phrase “red tape.” 

The meeting held on Monday evening in Anniversary Week 
was well attended. The admirable speeches were received, gen- 
erally speaking, with that profound attention which is the Boston 
substitute for applause. Our Western friends might have seemed 
a little inclined to reproach us for not making the Unity Club as 
much of a force with us as it evidently is among them, but we 
took it in good part. The meeting was not a business meeting. 
It was more of the nature of a celebration, and the details of 4 
method were properly left in the background. 


At the regular business meeting of the Bureau held on Thurs- 
; : ; ‘ 
day morning the audience might possibly have numbered as 


high as fifty: probably at no time did it exceed that.. The Secre- 
tary submitted a carefully wrought out plan of work,—a plan 
which, as I recall it, gave considerable freedom of choice to such 
of the clubs as should adopt it. The Unity Clubs had advertised 
themselves as the “Unitarian Chautauqua Circles,” and nothing . 


*« The King’s Daughters” of a certain religious organization in San S 
lately declined to attend a meeting which was to be addressed by Dr. Hale! — Ep. 
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could have been more in the Chautauqua spirit than the pro- 
gramme which was contained in the report of the Secretary. 
But the sense of the meeting, as expressed by the different 
speakers, did not seem to encourage the idea that the programme 
would be adopted to any great extent. Some speakers found it 
too intellectual. Others were conducting their Unity Clubs in 
such a totally different manner that they would be obliged to 
make them completely over if they adopted it. In fact, a Unity 
Club seemed to stand for pretty much any organization that any 
particular church chose to call by that name. 

There is no special harm in this. We have seen how well the 
work of the Tens has been done with the greatest liberty in the 
matter of organization. But it is a little confusing. The Unity 
Club probably stood for some definite line of work at the start, 
as the Zens did not. Its work, which seems to be very largely 
the development of the higher intellectual faculties,— at all 
events, its appeal to the intellect seemed to receive a marked em- 
phasis,— can scarcely bring forth its best fruits on a “ go-as-you- 
please” plan. It is not the easiest thing in the world to induce 
people to undertake systematic reading; and the expectation 
that the average person will do regular work on a given sub- 
ject, when that subject is presented to him in a general and un- 
systematic fashion, is liable to disappointment. He may begin 
enthusiastically, but the charm of any beginning is apt to wear 
away as the work loses its novelty. Other affairs claim the atten- 
tion; and the work upon which he gladly spent two hours a day 
at first gets an hour, then half an hour, then a few minutes when 
he “happens to think of it,” and then it is dropped for good 
and all, 

This is not the place to go into the details of the Chautauqua 
work; but a regular amount of work to be done, if possible, in a 
certain number of months, and that work so systematized that 
each member can know at once how much must be done each 
day, with a general guarantee that the daily work shall not vary 
greatly from a settled time,—that is a system which encourages 
those who shrink from undertaking the work because it looks like 
too formidable an undertaking as a whole, while at the same time 
it gives the happy-go-lucky a measure of steadiness by its con- 
stant reminder that the work must be done “ day by day.” That 
is, in general terms, the Chautauqua method; ‘and it certainly 
seems to have worked well. 
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All this, be it observed, merely to induce people to do sys- 
tematic reading. But the Unity Clubs hope to do some work 
that shall be of permanent value in itself. How can they expect 
to accomplish this without definite methods of study? 

Of course, each club might undertake any work that it chose; 
but, in that case, it is difficult to see any reason for the existence 
of a National Bureau. It is pretty clear that no Bureau could 
direct the work of the clubs under those conditions, and each 
new club would be left practically to ways and means of its own 
devising. This state of things might prove sufficiently agreeable 
to the clubs which are already well under way, thoroughly offi- 
cered, manned, and equipped. But is it not a little selfish on 
their part, and does it not bear rather heavily upon the younger 
clubs as well ? 

There is a subject which seems to come fairly within the scope 
of a Unity Club; but, as most of our ministers fight shy of it in 
the pulpit, and do not greatly insist upon it in the Sunday-school, 
it is fair to suppose that it does not receive special attention in 
the clubs. ; 

This is the Unitarian theology. For Unitarianism has its own 
theology, and it is something more than the “orthodox” the- 
ology plus a large number of “nots.” It is also something more 
definite than Transcendentalism, with certain reservations, mental 
or otherwise. It does not follow that, because Unitarianism 
places its chief emphasis upon right doing, it can afford to neg- 
lect instruction in what it holds to be right thinking. If other 
denominations, with their carefully constructed creeds, find ex- 
planation and teaching on doctrinal points to be necessary, surely 
the Unitarian body, which declines to impose either creed or 
confession, ought to instruct its young people as to what are the 
beliefs with which it hopes to go forward. 

The complaint finds voice from time to time — it found voice 
at the business meeting of the Bureau —that Unitarian young 
people “go over” into the Episcopalian fold. The usual explana- 
tion which is given for this is that they “like the Episcopal 
service.” Ido not feel that such a statement covers the ground. 
There are many Unitarians who like that service, unquestion-_ 
ably; but they need not leave the Unitarian communion be- 
cause they find a liturgical form of service attractive. Such a 
service is, happily, steadily coming to be more usual in- Unita- 
rian congregations ; and, if the young people in those congrega 
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tions prefer that form of service, they have the matter largely in 
their own hands. 

It is something besides a liking for the service which attracts 
our young people into Episcopal churches. Theology may have 
a dry and forbidding sound, but that depends largely upon the 
manner in which the subject is handled. It is also certain that 
young people do ponder upon those questions which are gener- 
ally considered theological to an extent which might surprise their 
elders. Very good, Any one who has attended the services of 
an Episcopal church, especially such churches as incline towards 
an elaborate service, can bear witness to the care with which 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical points are explained,— not merely in 
the Sunday-school class, or by the means of text-books, nor even 
in the formal sermon, but in a series of addresses informal in 
manner, conversational in tone, and in a style which does not 
make the mistake of supposing that levity is synonymous with 
ease or that dulness is essential to reverence. 

Let the Unity Clubs try the experiment. People, young or 
old, are not drawn together in any very lasting manner by so- 
ciables, church suppers, or stereopticon lectures, though these 
things have their time and place. To assume that the members 
of any church find their chief interest in amusements is to pay 
them a poor compliment. Let us have some instrnetion which 
will at least give our young people some reasonably definite idea 
of what they leave behind them when they go into other churches. 
They will then be less likely to accept the honest but mistaken 
statements which their “orthodox” friends sometimes retail as 
Unitarianism; and in a consideration of these ideas, made vital 
by a constant reference to the religion of which theology is 
simply the grammar,—and Unitarians are not apt to make the 
mistake of assuming that religion exists for the sake of theology, 
— we may find a power which will give our members a genuine 
interest in the church and in each other. 

Arthur Chamberlain. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN FRANCE, 


We have good news from Paris. The place made vacant at 
the Oratoire by the death of Dr. Viguié, the only liberal pastor 
officially connected with the Reformed Church of the metropolis 
since the death of the Coquerels, has been filled by a minister of 
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the same theological views, although the “ Presbyterial Council ” 
of that parish is in majority orthodox, and the Consistory, the 
governing power over all the parishes of the French capital, is 
entirely so. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand the full significance 
of this action, unless they are acquainted with the history of the 
struggle which has been going on for the last forty years between 
the two branches of the National French Protestant Church. An 
account of these unhappy divisions, up to the dismissal of Co- 
querel, fils, has been given in this Review (June, 1889). I pro- 
pose to cast a glance at what has followed, so as to throw the 
necessary light on the present situation. 

As long as all the Protestant congregations of Paris formed 
only one parish, under the control of a single Presbyterial Coun- 
cil as well as that of the Consistory, the Liberal minority, although 
respectable in number, could obtain no justice whatever. They 
claimed the same rights as those who called themselves orthodox, 
as the Huguenot Church had been reorganized and connected 
with the State (in 1802) without any confession of faith or a 
governing synod. They asked for pastors of their own shade of 
belief, as they themselves gave orthodox ministers to the so-called 
evangelical minority, wherever the latter was sufficiently large 
and the church had more than one pastor to elect; but no atten- 
tion was paid to their request. ‘The leading spirits in the ortho- 
dox party doubtless thought it wrong to allow unsound shepherds 
to tend any portion of the flocks, 

The liberals, seeing then that their only hope of obtaining justice 
was to have the Paris church divided into as many distinct organ- 
izations as there were places of worship, went earnestly to work 
to bring about this important measure; and their efforts were 
crowned with complete success about ten years ago. Since then 
each of the eight parishes into which the Protestants of Paris 
were divided is governed by a Presbyterial Council, one of 
whose duties is the election of its two pastors. This election, 
however, has to be ratified by the Consistory, which is composed 
of delegates from each parish, and thereby has still the control- 


ling power. There were liberals in every one of the eight divi- 


sions mentioned; but in the central parish, that of the Oratoire, 
it was found, at the election of 1883, that they were in the ma. 
jority. That was startling for the orthodox, and rather annoy- 
ing for the two pastors of that church. a site 
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People who are accustomed to accept the verdict of the 
majority would have thought it only fair to have one of the two 
orthodox pastors resign in favor of a liberal. But these gentle- 
men were too conscientious to do such a thing. They must 
both remain at their posts to bring back into what they consid- 
ered the true fold the wandering sheep. The only concession 
they would make was to consent to the liberals having a pastor 
called “ auxiliary,” who would preach once in three weeks; and, 
while the two regular pastors in question would each receive 
yearly three thousand francs from the government, besides being 
provided with apartments, the auxiliary minister would have to 
lodge himself at his own expense, and be paid for his services by 
the members of the church who sympathized with him. That is 
the way these “orthodox” understood justice, equality, and fra- 
ternity! The liberals had to submit to this unjust arrangement. 
Pastor Viguié, professor at the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
of Paris, was called to the post of liberal pastor in the parish of 
Oratoire, and occupied it most acceptably until his death, seven 
months ago. 

At the last election for Presbyterial Councils, in 1889, the ortho- 
dox worked very hard, and had recourse to means that can hardly 
be approved in ecclesiastical matters. The two “conservative ” 
pastors went into the arena and personally begged votes, as poli- 
ticians sometimes do. They regained partly what they had lost 
in the preceding elections, so that, when Professor Viguié died, it 
was feared that the present Presbyterial Council, in majority 
orthodox, might object to giving him a liberal successor, This 
however, would have been a declaration of war; and, if mem- 
bers of this body have had any thought of the kind, they were 
wise to stifle it. They voted unanimously to call a liberal pastor, 
M. Roberty, of Lyons, to succeed the lamented deceased. This, 
doubtless, was due in a great measure to the influence of Baron 
de Schickler, a noble Christian, as well as a nobleman, whose 
praise is in all the churches. 

But this choice had to be ratified by the Consistory of Paris 
whose intransigeance has been often shown; and, although the 
liberals were hopeful, yet they were not without their fears. 
The good spirit, however, obtained the victory. An encouraging 
majority has approved the choice of the Presbyterial Council ; 
and the members who for one reason or another could not vote 
in the affirmative deposited white ballots. This is certainly a 
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good sign. When soldiers fire blank cartridges, they begin to 
fight for peace. 

This success of the liberals is certainly encouraging, but it is 
not complete. Their pastor is only auxiliary, has no vote in the 
Consistory, and does not share in the pecuniary patronage of the 
State. What is desired is to have him become one of the two 
regular pastors, but no step can be taken towards this until a 
vacancy occurs at the Oratoire. As this is not likely to take 
place before the death of one of the present incumbents, it would 
hardly be Christian to pray for such a contingency. 

I may state in this connection that the French liberal Protes- 
tants of Paris have shown laudable zeal in sustaining worship on 
the voluntary principle outside of the official Protestant Church 
ever since this became necessary; that is, from 1864, when Atha- 
nase Coquerel, the younger, was ruthlessly ejected from the very 
pulpit in which the newly elected pastor will preach in his turn,— 
that is, every three weeks. There are now in two of the other 
Protestant parishes of the French capital regular services for the 
benefit of the liberal members of these churches, The two pas- 
tors in charge, Messrs. Fontanés and Wagner, labor with zeal, 
ability, and success, the former in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
the latter in that of Saint-Antoine. They thus reach both the 
aristocracy and the middle as well as the good working class. 
Since the death of Bersier and Viguié, M. Fontanés is, in my 
judgment, the first Protestant pulpit orator of Paris. M. Wagner 
is also a scholarly and eloquent preacher. These pastors have not 
seceded from the old church, and have no idea of ever leaving it. 
They minister to minorities for whom the Consistory has not 
thought fit to make any provision, hoping for the good time 
when. the rights of the liberal members in their respective par- 
ishes will be recognized at least in a partial measure, as they 
have been at the Oratoire. The door of one pulpit, the most 
important, is ajar, as we see. This is a great encouragement to 
the friends of liberal Christianity to work persistently with the 
view of opening others. As the orthodox in France do not 
believe any longer in the trinity, verbal inspiration, vicarious 
atonement, and endless punishment, their hopes certainly are not 
without foundation. 

Narcisse Cyr. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


UNITARIAN-ISM. 


A friend, who was present at a meeting of the Free Religious 
Association the other day, reports the following dialogue: “Have 
you heard the news? This last speaker has just told us that 
Unitarianism is dead.” “Indeed? I am thankful to hear it- 
We have been ridden with isms long enough ; now, I hope, we 
shall hear something more of true religion.” 

An “ism,” as we understand it, is that which defines a particu- 
lar creed, or way of thinking, apart from others, as distinct from 
that which takes it in its relation to the vastly greater body of 
truth, or experience, that makes up the intellectual life. In that 
sense, as will have been seen all along, this Review takes no stock 
at all in any sort of “ism” —in Unitarianism, as such, no more 
than in any other. It aims honestly to represent that order of 
mind which is free to study and free to judge any form of opin- 
ion whatever, by the best standard attainable of pure and simple 
truth. Speaking for himself, the present Editor glories in the 
name “ Unitarian,” which has come to us with our spiritual heri- 
tage: first, because it points to a line of tradition, honest and 
independent, from which we are glad to have inherited; but far 
more, because it means an organized religious life, with a work 
in hand of increasing vigor and breadth, in which it has seemed 
to us the manifest calling of Providence that we should bear our 
part. Opinion is flexible and varying: life alone is permanent 
and strong. The moment the name is taken to designate a form 
of opinion that may be held as a creed, or finality, then we dis- 
dain it altogether. We will not admit it, or our understanding 
of it, to stand in any way as a test, or standard, of what we 
mean by religious truth: it is at best a type, indicating the path 
by which we travel in our search for truth. 

The doctrinal or technical meaning of the name — that taken 
alone — has almost lost its force and significance to a generation 
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trained in modern ways of thinking. Its opposite, in the body 
of opinion once called “ Evangelical,’ — which had for its vital 
centre the doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice and for its speculative 
base the scholastic exposition of the Trinity,— has almost passed 
out of view in the actual controversies of the day. And the 
name “ Unitarian ” to-day, we believe, suggests ten times as often 
a religious movement more or less vaguely defined than it does 
any clearly announced doctrinal opinion. Or, else, why should 
we be asked for the thousandth time—as we were twice, in 
writing, last week — what it really is that Unitarians believe, or 
else disbelieve ? ; 

We insist on pressing this view of the case, as that. which 
alone gives dignity and fitness to retaining the name at all, as 
that of a live religious body to-day. And we have, fresh in mind, 
two very curious corroborations of that view. First, there is 
a group among the more intelligent and earnest of our body, 
who seem to have wakened to the conviction that the deeper 
religious philosophy they have attained is the true interpretation, 
after all, of the church doctrine of the Trinity, and so they pro- 
claim themselves, a little ostentatiously, as the real followers of 
“that excellent Unitarian, Athanasius”! And second is the 
notable repugnance of—we might almost say—all the most 
eminent leaders and teachers of our faith to wearing the name 
as a denominational badge, or as properly descriptive of the relig- 
ious life we share together. The name, they hold,— even should 
it rightly be taken, of choice, to denote a church or congregation 
rallied to its banner since it has plainly described a movement 
and not a sect,—does not properly belong, as a corporate title, 
to the historic churches or congregations where the doctrine had 
its birth and early growth; still less should it be taken to cover 
the field of a free, a liberal, or a scientific theology. Of this view 
we find the following expression in the second volume (just pub- 
lished) of “Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,” by certainly the 
most illustrious of our living leaders and teachers, Dr. Marti- 
neau: — 


I am conscious that my deepest obligations, as a learner from others, 
are in almost every department to writers not of my own creed. In 
Philosophy I have had to unlearn most that I had imbibed from my 
early text-books, and the authors in chief favor with them. In Biblical 
interpretation, I derive from Calvin and Whitby the help that fails 


me in Crell and Belsham. In Devotional literature and religious 
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thought, I find nothing of ours that does’ not pale before Augustine, 
Tauler, and Pascal.* And in the Poetry of the Church it is the Latin 
or the German hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley, or of Keble, that 
fasten on my memory and heart, and make all else seem poor and cold. 
I cannot help this. I can only say, I am sure it is no perversity; and I 
believe the preference is founded in reason and nature, and is already 
widely spread among us. A man’s “Church” must be the home of 
whatever he most deeply loves, trusts, admires, and reveres,— of what- 
ever most divinely expresses the essential meaning of the Christian faith 
and life; and to be torn away from the great company I have named, 
and transferred to the ranks which command a far fainter allegiance, is 
an unnatural and for me an inadmissible fate. That I find myself in 
intellectual accordance with the Socini, or Blandrata, or Servetus in one 
cardinal doctrine,—and that a doctrine not distinctively Christian, but 
belonging also to Judaism, to Islam, and to simple Deism,—is as noth- 
ing compared with the intense response wrung from me by some of 
Luther’s readings of St. Paul, and by his favorite book, the “ Theologia 
Germanica.” (pp. 375, 376.) 


Now we do not think it has ever occurred to a single one of 
those brought up under the influences most familiar to us, to give 
the doctrinal term “ Unitarian” a meaning so very barren and 
meagre as we find hinted in the words quoted above. Here, 
however, is the only point on which we differ. Those of us who 
take the name in its strictest doctrinal sense, still think of it less 
as denying a speculative Trinity than as the type of a form and 
conception of the religious life — including our whole relation to 
God, man, and futurity — opposed to that acrid Calvinism which 
eighty years ago cramped and imbittered the heart of our New 
England churches. Under the interpretation given it by our 
own pioneers, it always had in it something of the generous and 
sweet temper that had its finest expression, not in the theology of 
Priestley or Belsham, but in the religion of Channing and of 
Emerson; and so, among us, it has always been typical, not of an 
opinion, but a life. That that life is more broad, energetic, and 
free, while the two generations have passed that part us from 
those earlier teachers, is our own glad testimony; and it is a 
merit that outweighs many an intruding vanity and vagary we 
have lamented in our widening fellowship. Especially that name 
has come, of late years, to indicate a body organized for definite 
work, and seeking in many directions to enter into a larger life, 


*We may be allowed here to take an exception in favor of the ‘‘ Endeavours after 
the Christian Life.””— Ep, 
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This, not any beggarly and pedantic “ism,” is what makes it a 
name we honor and are loyal to. And the better we understand 
what it really means to us, the less we shall be disturbed if it 
should be hereafter lost and merged in some larger name, which 
cannot invite a similar misconstruction. 


BACCARAT AND STOCK GAMBLING. 


Our grave, brilliant, and admirable contemporary, the Specta- 
tor, astonishes us by the sophistries with which it extenuates the 
late scandal that tarnishes the good name of the Prince of Wales. 
It insists that there is nothing in it contrary to the morals and 
manners of what in England is known as good society. It jaun-— 
tily likens the censure of the serious classes to the qualm that 
would be felt by them at seeing an archbishop dance. And it 
challenges us to draw the line between stock speculation and 
gambling at cards, so as to show that the latter is any more im- 
moral than the former. 

We have been used to and pained by the sophisms in which 
the Spectator has of old volunteered a guasi-defence of gambling, 
—in its common forms of playing for stakes and betting on. 
races,— maintaining it to be, if. not quite so harmless, at any rate 
a no more blamable indulgence for the rich than a pipe of to- 
bacco for a poor man. And we are not going to reiterate the 
commonplaces of ethics which make part of the body of whole- 
some average opinion with sober people. But we are disposed to 
take up for a moment the above challenge,— accepting the dic- 
tum, but holding it by the other end; namely, that stock gam- 
bling is as bad and as dangerous as baccarat or any other form of 
gambling. We are surprised when we find a journal dealing so 
much with social ethics as our esteemed Spectator touching so 
lightly this enormous peril and scandal of our modern commer- 
cial life,— as if it were legitimate and ordinary trade. Its scan- 
dals — of swindling, of “cheating at cards,” of ruined fortune 
and reputation, of beggared families, of dishonor, despair, and 
suicide —stare us in the face from almost every newspaper, 
and exactly parallel the stories that come from Monaco, San 
Carlo, and “the Derby.” The surprising thing in this record of 2 
disaster, ruin, and disgrace, which has carried many a man past. 
fifty among us, of apparently blameless life and grave repute, to . 
prison or suicide at his latter end,— which shows us gamasor 
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ganized and carried on, it would seem, expressly in order to ruin 
one’s neighbor, body and soul,— which has risen and swollen till 
it is to-day perhaps the one great danger and scandal of our re- 
publican politics,— which does more than anything to heap up, 
beside great gulfs of misery, the exaggerated and unearned fort- 
unes that more than anything stir the jealous wrath and hate of 
the outside mass of poorer men, and threaten (if anything does) 
the “great revenge” of a social revolution,— that this should not 
be regarded even as a vice, but placidly accepted by a professed 
moralist, to extenuate the no greater guilt of the habitual of the 
professional gambler! By this we are, indeed, “perplexed in the 
extreme,” when we think of it among the moral symptoms of 
our day. 


A JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. 


At the late meeting of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School a resolution was adopted, carefully and considerately 
worded, and expressing a strong wish on the part of many of us, 
in the following terms : — 


Resolved, That the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School have heard 
with interest of the project of establishing in Boston an unsectarian 
quarterly journal, devoted exclusively to theological science. We desire 
to express our deep sense of the importance of such an undertaking, 
which might continue for the Alumni the intellectual influence of the 
School, and play a helpful part in the extension of sound theology in our 
country. We commend the plan to the attention and the generosity of 
all believers in rational theology. 


As to this we have, for the present, only two words to say, re- 
peating what has already been expressed elsewhere. 

First, that such a Journal — whose aim we take to be not spec- 
ulative, but critical and scientific theology — must not, in any 
event, labor under ever so slight suspicion of having a denomina- 
tional motive or constituency. Such a suspicion would be fatal 
to it from the start. No one denomination among us is broad 
enough, or strong enough, or learned enough, to assume the cham- 
pionship of liberal theology, in the sense in which that term is 
coming to be understood. A Journal which in some degree, and 
under proper auspices and direction, should represent that con- 
sensus of critical opinion towards which true scholars in all relig- 
ious bodies are rapidly tending, might do invaluable: service; 
might, possibly, find a generous support. But anything lower, 
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narrower, or less than that would only stand in the way and delay 
that larger possibility. 

Second, that the auspices and direction under which it might 
possibly be maintained can only be had by its becoming the 
charge of a recognized body of scholars, apart from and indepen- 
dent of all denominational interest or allegiance, and pledged 
only to the exposition and defence of a strictly scientific criti- 
cism. So far as we know, only one such body exists in the whole 
theological world,— namely, the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School. It is understood that this body — above cavil as to com- 
petency of scholarship, and remote from suspicion of sectarian 
warp — is well disposed to assume the public responsibility which 
such an enterprise would imply, on the one condition that its 
material support (which means, for the. present, an income of 
four to five thousand dollars) could be guaranteed by somebody, 
at least till the disposition of the public to sustain it has been 
fairly proved. 


Such are the two conditions of existence clearly essential to it. 


It must not be a Unitarian enterprise any more than an Orthodox 
enterprise, nor (as we think) should Unitarians, as such, be con- 
spicuously forward in urging it. The only ground it can stand 
on is that of honest common scholarship,— as to which, we should 
think, there may be already a sufticient common understanding 
among our learned bodies; and its only recognized sponsors, or 
practical directors, soffar as we can see at present, would appear 
to be the particular group of men who are, as it were, oxpraaay 
designated to carry out that one aim. 


ss ee See 
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BOOK NOTES. 


A Study of the Sects—— Rev. William H. Lyon’s admirable essay in the 
comparative theology of the sects of Christendom has at once received 
the hearty reception due to its many merits. Only a person familiar 
with this general line of investigation will appreciate the great amount 
of labor which must have preceded the publication of this modest 
manual. In a careful reading of a considerable portion of it, we have 
_ noticed but one minor error in the preface. Mr, Lyon’s candor is equal 

to his industry. He has nowhere hesitated to state strongly the merits 
of churches with which the average Unitarian has little sympathy, prob- 
ably because of his ignorance! Bigotry and conceit in the Unitarian 
mind are two of the enemies Mr. Lyon expressly desires to drive out; 
and, for making the “bigoted Unitarians” into something more philo- 
sophical and fair, one could hardly imagine a better prescription than 
the study of these careful summaries of the doctrine, history, and posi- 
tion of the many orthodox and heterodox churches within the limits 
of Christendom. 

The book ought to have a much wider circulation than our own body 
can give it, even if it is studied in all our Sunday-schools, as it should 
be, and is read by all our clergy and laity. Unitarianism may be a sect, 
but these pages show once more that Unitarians are among the best 
teachers of unsectarianism. If a Presbyterian would learn to think 
correctly and feel generously —i.e., like a fellow-Christian — towards a 
Lutheran, or an Episcopalian, or a Congregationalist, his shortest course 
would be to ponder carefully Mr. Lyon’s comprehensive, exact, and 
kindly exposition of these alien faiths. 

With all Mr. Lyon’s fairness, there is no slurring over the important 
differences between the Unitarian, or liberal Protestant, doctrine and the 
teachings of Orthodoxy concerning man and God and their relations. A 
weak eclécticism is nowhere to be found here. The theological differ- 
ences are important and radical, and Mr. Lyon emphasizes them in their 
proper place. As a handy book of reference for the minister’s desk and 
as a mannal for use in the Sunday-school, this little volume is a thorough 
success. (Sunday School Society. 50 cts.) 


The second volume of Martineau’s “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses ” 
includes, among its sixteen topics, the following: The Church of Eng- 
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land, Philosophical Christianity in France, Europe since the Reforma~- 
tion, the Unitarian position, Church life or sect life, New affinities of 
faith, the national Church as a federal union. The later topics include 
the strongest and finest expression of Dr. Martineau’s deep, often ex- 
pressed conviction, of which we have copied some paragraphs a few 
pages back. Among the earlier or more general topics, none better 
shows the writer’s largeness of thought and eloquent sweep of style than 
the paper on Europe since the Reformation,—a noble challenge to the 
claims of Rome. We copy from it a few lines of striking antithesis : — 

«“ Protestantism, on the other hand, impulsive, inconsistent, divided ; 
possessed by a spirit which it did not understand; aiming at one thing 
and realizing another; resistless in attack, embarrassed in defefice; ever 
proposing to persecute, yet obliged to liberate and redeem; scared by 
freedom, yet driven to be its foremost champion; sworn to orthodoxy, 
yet the parent of every heresy, has been the manifest instrument, in the 
hands of Providence, for the unconscious achievement of the sublim- 
est ends” (p. 267). 

It is not easy for an American to take in fully the motive of some of 
the admissions which Dr. Martineau makes to the Establishment in the 
last of these papers, writing from the position of Dissent, but not of Dis- 
establishment; still less, perhaps, to understand the exclusions as well 
as the inclusions which he advocates. But the article deserves careful 
study, as the expression not only of a conviction, but of a movement. 
which he has greatly at heart. And, surely, nothing is nobler than such 
a glimpse of the possibilities of a restored national Church which should 
once more embrace all the elements of Christian life in a great but spir- F 
itually divided nation. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Browning biography naturally raises eager expectation, and fairly 
satisfies it. It seems to us just what such a biography should be, not 
inordinately long, but sympathetic at once and reticent, claiming for its 
subject the highest rank as poet, yet admitting faults of style and man- 
ner, but above all giving us the vivid picture of a very genuine and in- 
tense personality, and showing us that eager passionate life in its most 
lovable traits, as a key to many things that we have admired, and some 
we have failed to understand, in that unique literary career. Oneissur- 
prised, at this day, to be reminded of the long neglect which the poet 
and his friends felt very keenly; and is grateful to know so much as is 
permitted here of the exquisitely beautiful and tender story of Brown- : 
ing’s domestic life. Two passages in especial (pp. 464, 540) give us : 
thoughtfully and discriminatingly an interpretation, which we might ibe : 
readily have found for ourselves, of the poet’s true relation to the relig- 
ious problems of his day, and his strong conviction that suspense, rat 
than dogmatic assertion, is the normal and healthy attitude of the hu 
mind towards the unsearchable problems of the higher life. (Hong 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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DID JESUS CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH? 
By Professor J. Estlin Carpenter. 


The genial editor of this Review has asked me to contrib- 
ute some impressions of the last work of Dr. Martineau, 
entitled “* The Seat of Authority in Religion.” The “slip- 
pered ease” in which he suggested that I should write has 
not yet arrived: in view of pledges already given for work 
that must occupy many years, it is not likely to set in for 
many a day; nor would it be becoming for the pupil to try 
a fall with the Master under such conditions. For whoever 
reads this book finds himself, at first, carried away by the 
sweep of its argument, the splendid confidence of its rea- 
soning, and the rush of its conclusions. If he is in sympathy 
with the writer, his immediate impulse is to regard his re- 
sults as final and secure; if he is the champion of an oppo- 
site view, he experiences the kind of angry smart left after 
a severe intellectual chastisement, which some of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s orthodox critics have already betrayed. Yet some 
informal remarks may perhaps be accepted from one whose 
large agreement with the main aims and methods of the 
volume is only tempered by doubt whether their application 
has not been pushed here or there too far. Every one 
knows the wonderful force of Dr. Martineau’s style. A 
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phrase seems sufficient to overthrow a received tradition, a 
single epithet upsets a system. And this force is not re- 
served for an occasional lightning flash: it pervades the 
entire book, and especially characterizes by its freshness and 
power the whole treatment of the New Testament scriptures. 
Dr. Martineau’s conclusions, therefore, seem at first sight 
unassailable: it is only by degrees that one ventures to ask 
whether another interpretation may not be put on the 
records, and a different significance be drawn out of the 
same facts. 

No apology is needful for not attempting to deal with all 
the topics embraced within this single volume. Dr. Marti- 
neau’s American readers will not need-to be told how wide 
is its range. A philosophy of the universe, of conscience 
in man, and of Providence in history; an examination of 
the credentials of the Catholic Church and of the Bible 
as depositories of the oracles of God; a theory of Revela- 
tion; an investigation of the origin of Christianity,— these 
and yet other great subjects of thought and inquiry find 
place and treatment between these covers. Amid so rich 
a variety, it is only possible now to discuss one; namely, the 
place of the Messianic element in the career of Jesus. 

For this purpose inquiry must obviously be confined to 
the Synoptical Gospels. Though not the earliest of the 
Christian documents in their present form, they are the 
source of all our knowledge of the real personality of the 
Teacher, of his purposes, his work, his claims. The Apostle 
Paul contributes little or nothing to the story of his life: 
he is chiefly concerned with his death, and his consequent 
escape from local and national limitations into the universal 
and ideal character of the heavenly man. In the Fourth 
Gospel the ministry of Jesus is described afresh, with the 
avowed intention of proving that he was the Messiah, in 
whom the Divine Word had become flesh. From the begin- 
ning to the end of his earthly appearance he realizes this 
high dignity; it is recognized at the outset by his disciples; _ 
it is proclaimed in Samaria as well as admitted on the 
Jordan’s banks ; and scene after scene of the Synoptic tradi- 
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tion is reconstructed in dramatic accord with this dogmatic 
object. The representations of the Fourth Gospel, there- 
fore, cannot properly be accepted in evidence of the claims 
of Jesus, where they are inconsistent with the older 
material. We are thrown back, consequently, on the earlier 
testimony now gathered under the names of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. The clear perception of this necessity is the 
first and most obvious result of Dr. Martineau’s analysis of 
the different types of thought which the New Testament 
scriptures present.* 

But, again, it is truly observed that the Synoptic Gospels 
themselves are not all of one piece. We have been so long 
accustomed to read them for edification that we have again 
and again ignored difficulties and glided over contradic- 
tions.t Persuaded, for example, that the Sermon on the 
Mount teaches an ideal morality, we forget that it enforces 
the permanent obligation of the Mosaic law (Matt. v. 17, 18; 
comp. xxiii. 2,3). Inthe glow of conceptions unquestion- 
ably derived from Jesus which have made mankind one, we 
pass over the statement that the first apostles were expressly 
prohibited from preaching to the Gentiles, or even to the 
adjoining Samaritans, on the ground that they would be un- 
able to announce the great divine revolution to all the cities 
of Israel before the crisis took place and the “Son of Man” 
arrived (Matt. x. 5, 23). It is hardly needful to give 
further instances. Luke, no less than Matthew, presents 
striking contradictions, which lie side by side unharmonized. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in acknowledging the pres- 
ence, even in the Synoptic records, of modifying influences. 
These have undoubtedly been active in conforming the life 
and work of the Teacher to the Messianic ideal. In the 
birth .stories of Matthew and Luke, in the scenes of the 
baptism, the temptation, the transfiguration, one concep- 


*It would need a separate discussion to inquire whether the Pauline Christology 
is not here based too exclusively on an ideal construction, with an inadequate 
acknowledgment of a real historic base, in the actual life and teachings of Jesus. 


+ The serutiny to which they have been recently subjected in the generation which 
followed Baur has, however, clearly demonstrated the fact that they are not original 
and independent works: they have drawn their materials from diverse sources, and 
bear the marks of different tendencies operating in the early Church, 
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tion is everywhere dominant,— the conception on which the 
Church was founded, by which the apostolic activity was 
inspired,— that Jesus was the Christ foretold by prophecy, 
for whom Israel had waited so long: But these are not the 
only passages which betray this transforming energy of faith. 
The whole tradition of the Teacher’s career is moulded by 
it: not only do the incidents of birth and death take shape 
to suit it, but his language at critical moments is accommo- 
dated to its requirements, and the predictions ascribed to him 
are based upon it. Nay, at every turn, precept and parable 
imply the same claim; and from the demons who recognize 
him in Galilee to the centurion who watches him beside the 
cross it is understood and allowed. No estimate of the 
significance of Jesus can ignore it. What account does Dr. 
Martineau give of it? 

The answer to this question in “ The Seat of Authority” 
betrays no hesitation. It is in two parts: first, the entire 
mass of national hopes and political expectations summed up 
under the general term of “the Messianic idea” were only 
“an Israelitish dream”; and, second, the theory that Jesus 
was himself the Christ was palmed upon him by his fol- 
lowers after his death. Be it admitted that the prophetic 
anticipations in which the higher thought of Israel had em- 
bodied its faith in Yahveh’s purpose for his people and the 
world varied from age to age, and never received the fulfil- 
ment for which their authors hoped. The illusion was, at 
any rate, not all ignoble, whatever national limitations may 
have clung to it; and out of the dream there sprang one of 
the greatest of all religious conceptions, that of the kingdom 
of God. Now, in adopting this idea of the kingdom of God, 
did Jesus in any way adopt it with the notion of a personal 
Messianic head, and did he himself assume that character? 
The Synoptical writers undoubtedly believed that he did: 
Dr. Martineau admits that the apostles so regarded him; but 
he seeks to relieve the Teacher of a claim which seems to 
disturb the simplicity of his religion and cloud the purity of 
his soul. The attempt is not wholly without precedent, 
though it will come upon most English readers with sur- 
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prise; and it may be confidently said that no previous 
writer has made it with such subtilty and force. 

It will be seen at once that this view involves the com- 
plete surrender of what has been hitherto regarded as the 
key of the Synoptic traditions. It is quite true that they 
are not altogether in harmony among themselves. Whereas 
Mark represents Jesus as invested with the Messianic dignity 
at his baptism by the descent of the Spirit and the conse- 
crating utterance of the heavenly voice within his soul, Luke 
and Matthew carry it back to his birth. The difference 
depends on the significance attached to the term “Son of 
God.” Mark understands by it a spiritual relationship, 
while the other evangelists convert it into a physical fact. 
We have no hesitation in accepting Mark’s interpretation as 
the earlier; but upon what does it rest? It rests upon the 
Messianic signification of the term “Son of God,” and the 
belief that Jesus was spiritually endowed as Messiah at his 
baptism. 

Now, the origin of the application of the title “Son of 
God” to designate the Messiah is exceedingly obscure. 
In Dr. Martineau’s view, it “received its Messianic signifi- 
cance from the Christians themselves.” It is quite true that 
it does not occur in that sense in any known passage of 
genuine apocalyptic literature of earlier date, nor has it that 
meaning in any passage of the Old Testament. But it does 
not, therefore, follow that it was unknown in the schools or 
unheard in popular speech. When the Apostle Paul affirms 
that Jesus was “declared to be the Son of God” by the 
resurrection of the dead,* his language certainly implies that 
the term “Son of God” will be understood by his readers at 
Rome. It must, then, have already by that time obtained a 
Messianic meaning. This was no doubt largely assisted by 
the interpretation of the phrase “Thou art my Son” 
(Psalm ii.) in the Messianic sense. Dr. Martineau ascribes 
this unhesitatingly to the Christians themselves. I find it 


*Romans i, 4. It is worth observing that there is no article in the original; and 
the words might run “ declared to be Son of God,” or even“ a Son of God.” In the 
Old Testament the word again and again denotes the superhuman powers which sur- 
rounded God's throne, and were the ministers of his will. Among these Messiah 
might be included, as appears from Rey. xiv. 14-18. 
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difficult, however, to believe that it was not of Jewish origin. 
It certainly prevailed in the synagogue at a later time; and 
in view of the hatred of the Christians, of which the Talmud 
gives so many instances, it is hard to suppose that it was 
borrowed by the Jews from their rivals.* If it had its 
source in the native schools of Palestine, its. presence in the 
Gospel tradition is less forced; for it not only issues from 
the lips of demoniacs, but it is conceded by the centurion 
who saw Jesus die, and it formed the substance of his 
interrogation by the high priest at the trial. As to the 
centurion, Dr. Martineau’s remark (p. 334), that he used it 
in a heathen sense, does not convince me; for it is not a 
natural phrase in Gentile theology. -It would be more to 
the point to observe that the tradition is uncertain; for 
a different form of confession is given by Luke. ‘This par- 
ticular kind of uncertainty does not, however, apply to the 
question at the trial, to which we must hereafter return. 
Meanwhile, though we may not follow Dr. Martineau in 
eliminating altogether the use of the term “Son of God” 
from the Gospel traditions as a Christian intrusion, we shall 
have less difficulty in assenting to his view that even the 
Messianic consciousness, which Mark dates from the bap- 
tism, could not have been so early born within his soul. It 
is plain that, when he first began to preach, he assumed no 
different function from that of John, whose message he re- 
peated: “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. iv. 17). In the view of both teachers, the great 
divine crisis for which the prophets had hoped of old was 
about to arrive. They were themselves its heralds; and, 
whatever differences may have marked their conception of 
its purport and character, neither of them asserted any per- 
sonal relation to it, beyond the duty of warning and of 
invitation. Even when Jesus advanced a distinct step be- 
yond his predecessor, and organized a mission for its more 
effective announcement, the preachers whom he sent out 
were instructed to proclaim the same tidings,— “ The king- 


*May I mention that in this view I am supported by the concurrence of Mr. 
Schechter, Rabbinical Reader in the University of Cambridge? 
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dom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. x. 7). The character in 
which he is known among his countrymen is that of the 
“Teacher”; and this title is not only applied to him by the 
Galilean folk, as well as by scribes and Pharisees: it remains 
with him even to the end. James and John prefix it to their 
request for the places of honor in the kingdom; and it is 
embodied in the message by which the guest-chamber is 
secured for the paschal supper on the last night. If he 
makes any claim himself, it is that of the “sower,’ who 
“sows the word.” As all the people had taken John for a 
prophet, so does be range himself by his side in his sad 
apology for the hostility of Nazareth: “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country and in his own 
house.” 

One scene, indeed, there is in the early ministry which 
appears to present him in a different light. In the story of 
the cure of the palsied cripple (Mark ii. 1-12, and paral- 
lels) in the house at Capernaum, Jesus expressly asserts 
his authority to forgive sins, and remit the physical suffer- 
ing which was supposed to be their penalty. He does this 
in the capacity of “the Son of Man,” which is commonly 
understood to mean Messiah. Dr. Martineau accepts the 
incident as it is related (p. 345, note), but disputes its Mes- 
sianic significance. The difficulty raised by the scribes 
does not, in his view, affect the claim of Jesus to forgive 
sins as Messiah, because that would be appropriate to his 
judicial function. It was founded, he says, on “ the precisely 
opposite assumption; namely, that the unpretending char- 
acter of ‘Son of Man’ under which, like Ezekiel, he moved 
among his-people, carried in it no authority to forgive sins.”’ 
He distinguishes, therefore, between sins in heaven and sins 
on earth, the latter being revealed to the public eye by 
bodily disability and pain. These it is possible for a son of 
man to remit; and, in bidding the cripple take up his bed 
and go home, “Jesus simply tells his hearers, ‘I speak in 
conformity with your preconception; namely, that at the 
back of all physical evil there lies some moral cause, of 
which it is the outward mark and record.’” This interpreta- 
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tion, I confess, does not appear to me satisfactory, especially 
as it represents Jesus as adopting a view of the causal rela- 
tion between inward guilt and physical suffering which (as 
Dr. Martineau himself observes) he elsewhere deliberately 
repudiated. Such “accommodation” seems to strike an 
ethically false note, out of harmony with the Teacher’s 
transparent truthfulness. Moreover, may it not be said ~ 
that Dr. Martineau’s rejection of the Messianic interpreta- 
tion rests on a confusion between the judicial function as- 
cribed to Messiah and the right to forgive sins,—2.e., to remit 
penalties? Dr. Martineau treats these as though the first 
involved the second. But the function of the judge does 
not include the prerogative of the sovereign. It is precisely 
at this point that the scribes’ objection enters. In asking, 
‘* Who can forgive sins but one, even God?” they implicitly 
deny to Messiah the right which Dr. Martineau affirms 
would be admittedly appropriate. The severance of the 
wicked from the good may be delegated to the Lord’s 
anointed; but to assume a further power, and abolish the 
allotted retribution upon sin, is to exceed the appointed 
limits of authority, and intrude upon the sphere which the 
divine grace has reserved for itself. The sequel of the 
story is in harmony with this view, for Jesus vindicates for 
the Messianic Son of Man the possession of the disputed 
function by its visible exercise on the crippled form. Thus 
understood, the story presents two difficulties: (1) It as- 
eribes to Jesus a Messianic claim which Mark — our oldest 
authority — nowhere else attributes to him until the close 
of the Galilean ministry; and (2) It depicts him as speak- 
ing and acting in accordance with a belief which, according 
to other evidences, he sternly rejected. The solution must, 
I think, be sought along a different line from that which Dr. 
Martineau has adopted. The reader who carefully studies 
the words put into the Teacher’s mouth (Mark ii. 10) will 
see that they are suddenly dislocated by the transition of 
address from the scribes to the sufferer upon the couch,— 


That ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to 
forgive sins, I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house. mer 
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The transition is marked by the parenthetic insertion of the 
phrase, “he saith unto the sick of the palsy.” But these 
are precisely the words preceding the utterance of the 
declaration which provoked the original opposition (verse 
5): “And Jesus, seeing their faith, saith unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins are forgiven.” The duplication of 
the phrase suggests that the whole of the intervening pas- 
Sage is an insertion in the original story, which in its first 
form contained nothing more than the command, “Arise,” 
etc. The evangelistic editor, in compiling the primitive 
traditions, incorporated the additional material, with a repe- 
tition which reveals a literary process and betrays a later 
hand.* 

But, as the months went on, did the thought and aim of 
Jesus remain wholly unchanged? The experience of his 
ministry in Galilee brought with it mingled hopes and fears. 
Many a true heart had welcomed his message with humble 
gladness; but his bold demands for a righteousness exceed- 
ing all legal obligation had roused the opposition of the 
champions of the Law. Could he remain simply the prophet 
of the northern province, moving among the villages upon 
the hills, a familiar figure in the towns by the lake-side? If 
he had any word of warning or of comfort for his country- 
men, must he not utter it in that city to which all Israel 
looked with yearning faith? As the hope of the kingdom 
grew clearer and clearer in his mind, the duty of proclaim- 
ing it in the very heart of the religious institutions of his 
people became more and more urgent, the obligation that 
lay on him more and more imperative. But, parallel with 
this increasing sense of the demands of the task committed 
to him, must there not have been an increasing need to 
determine more plainly his own position, and explain both 
to himself, to his disciples and his countrymen, the charac- 
ter in which he lived and taught? Was he, after all, only a 
prophet, like the Baptist? Why, even he had been “much 
more than a prophet.” He himself, then, who could look 


*Holtzmann, Einleitung, p. 348, suggests that the use of the term “ Son of Man” 
in this passage — which he, too, interprets Messianically — may rest on anticipation, 
of which there are many instances in the Gosrels. 
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back and see that John’s work had prepared the way for his 
own,— what was he? The great step which he contem- 
plated forced this question more prominently on him. And 
the conditions of the age admitted of but one answer. The 
vocabulary of Israel’s expectations contained but one other 
name by which he could be designated: he was the Mes- 
siah. 

The resolve to go to Jerusalem could not have been sud- 
denly formed. Nor could the belief which appears to me 
to emerge into consciousness side by side with it in the mind 
of Jesus have been of rapid growth. If his heart beat high 
in moments of devout self-surrender to so great a calling, he 
was also well aware of the dangers which it might involve. 
I have argued elsewhere that there were two types of Messi- 
anic expectation, more or less distinct and definite, at the 
time. One of these attached itself to the idea of the Davidie 
king, and emphasized the functions of ruler, conqueror, and 
judge. The other was connected with the prophetic figure 
of the “Servant of Yahveh,” and represented Messiah as the 
chosen Teacher, gifted with the Spirit, who should carry 
forth religion among the Gentiles. Between these two the 
choice of Jesus was made without hesitation. He had no 
sympathy with the national hopes for the restoration of their 
ancient empire; and he rejected all the worldly anticipations 
which would inevitably gather round his journey in the 
popular mind, when it became known that Messiah was 
marching to Jerusalem. And yet he could not set out on 
an enterprise which involved so much risk without first as- 
certaining the views of the disciples about himself, and warn- 
ing them of the perils which he would incur; nor could he 
wholly disown the title which he felt now to describe him 
best, because it might beget misunderstanding or even involve 
his ruin. At the very most, he could only desire that the 
effect of the message which he had to deliver should not be 
impaired by its premature proclamation. 

Out of these conflicting feelings arose the scene at 
Cesarea Philippi. Jesus has withdrawn from the busy 
neighborhood of the lake, with the object—it would seem 
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—of securing a retirement in which to consolidate his 
plans. Away from the opposition which has so frequently 
beset him, he asks the crucial questions, “* Who do men say 
that Iam?” and “ Who say ye?” The answer of Peter is 
prompt and decisive: ** Thou art the Messiah.” Did this 
reply take Jesus by surprise? On the other hand, it was 
the very utterance of his own thought about himself, con- 
firming from the ready affection of the disciple the slowly 
formed conviction of the Teacher. Yet between the two 
minds lay a wide gulf, which a mere word, after all, failed 
to bridge. In Peter and his comrades it called up visions 
of splendor, images of thrones, prospects of power. For 
Jesus it meant the most delicate and difficult of tasks, in 
which the name — however much it might stand in his own 
heart as the symbol of God’s commission to him — was, in 
fact, independent of that commission,— nay, an obstacle rather 
than a help to its discharge. So, while he could not refuse 
it, he bade the disciples keep it to themselves, and began at 
once to prepare them for the possible dangers which he dis- 
cerned at Jerusalem. Dr. Martineau interprets this as a 
disclaimer of the pretension just proclaimed on his behalf, 
and finds the proof of this in Peter’s expostulation. It may 
be readily conceded that the theory of a deferred glory to be 
realized after death is the reflection of the later faith of the 
Church rather than the record of the foresight of Jesus, at 
this mid-point of his career; and “the state of mind implied 
in both the speakers of this dialogue is exactly what would 
exist if the one had heard and the other inwardly seen noth- 
ing beyond the tragic issue at Jerusalem.” But, if the 
Master had repudiated the office of Messiah, what was there 
for Peter to rebuke? Does he upbraid him for unwilling- 
ness to assume so high a function? If Jesus had declined 
the title which the eager disciples wanted to confer upon 
him,— if, at the critical moment when all expectation was 
strained to the utmosty he had thus shattered their hopes,— 
what must have been the consequence? Baffled and dis- 
appointed, they would have left the leader who had so 
failed to justify their loyalty, as they did afterwards in 
Gethsemane. 
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Moreover, it is not plain, in this view, why Jesus ever put 
the question at all. His own belief about himself still 
remains obscure ; and the whole scene, apparently designed 
expressly to enable the Teacher to come to terms with his 
followers, and clear up the mystery of his leadership, instead 
of serving as a central light to illumine dark passages before 
and after, is shrouded, like so much else in the story when 
thus interpreted, in historic gloom. If, on the other hand, 
Jesus admitted his Messianic character, but at the same 
time announced the probability of failure and even death in 
Jerusalem, the impetuous nature of the apostle might easily 
be vexed with such forebodings: great enterprises — and 
such in his mind was the intended journey — must be at- 
tempted with great confidence, and the fear of ruin might 
bring about its own realization. Peter, as we know, was 
fully conscious of the sacrifices he had made in leaving all 
and following the Master. He could not afterwards repress 
the question, ‘“ What shall we have, therefore?” and this 
hope, long cherished in secret, would give special point to his 
rebuke of a faint-hearted Messiah, who talked of death in- 
stead of victory. 

The incidents of the journey appear to me to confirm this 
belief. However much Jesus might have desired to prevent 
the public declaration of his Messiahship, it could not be 
hidden when the Teacher and his followers, a mingled 
band of men and women, passed upon the way. It was 
obviously the theme of common talk among the disciples, and 
prompted the request of the sons of Zebedee, which has 
every air of historic reality ; and the blind beggar by the 
roadside out of Jericho hails him as “Son of Dayid.” 

And it must surely be admitted to underlie the narrative 
of the entry into Jerusalem. Dr. Martineau, indeed, seeks 
to divest the story of all Messianic significance (p. 625 sqq.). 
We may well drop the reference to the fulfilment of 
Zechariah’s prophecy in Matt. xxi. 4-7, which —in igno- 
rance of the style of Hebrew poetry — makes Jesus send for 
two animals and ride in on both. And we may view the 
incident without the haze of miracle thrown round it by 
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early piety even in Mark xi. 2. But, if it is to be accepted 
at all, it seems to require some other explanation than that 
Jesus was tired with the walk from Jericho to Bethany, and 
needed a ride. Were there no others who suffered from 
fatigue,— the devoted mother, Mary of Magdala, Salome, 
and the rest? Doubtless the enthusiasm of the disciples 
transcended that of the Master, and in their bursts of praise 
there may have mingled cries of which he could not 
approve. Doubtless also the story, especially in Luke, has 
absorbed into itself some later elements of thought and feel- 
ing.* But we cannot see that there is anything in such 
a public entry into Jerusalem inconsistent with what we 
may infer to have been the mingled hopes and fears in 
Jesus’ mind upon the journey. Often as he must have con- 
templated death, in lonely hours of struggle and of prayer, 
it could not have been the only prospect before him; and 
amid the support of multitudes, with the high-wrought ex- 
pectations (which must sometimes have gathered round 
his task) brought uppermost in his mind, and the daring 
resolve to strike an. immediate blow at the temple profana- 
tion, the procession of triumph may have been by no means 
untrue to his own mood. Even in the shadows of Geth- 
semane it was not definitely clear to him that it was impossi- 
ble for the Father to remove the cup from him. How much 
more might he have hoped in the sunshine, among friends 
not yet proved faithless, face to face with opportunities still 
untried! Yet,even amid the cries of Hosanna, it is doubtful 
how far Jesus is himself greeted as Messiah. According to 
Matthew, it is true, he is saluted, as he had already been 
saluted at Jericho, as “Son of David”; and Luke, modifying 
the quotation from Ps. exviii. 26, common to Mark and 
Matthew, designates him as “ King.” The phrases of Mark, — 
however, are less decisive: “* Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord; blessed is the kingdom that cometh 
of our father David.” ‘The herald of the kingdom comes in 
his Lord’s name; and there is nothing in these exclamations 
inconsistent with the prophetic character of the whole pre- 


* These are analyzed with great skill by Dr. Martineau (p. 627). 
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vious ministry of Jesus.* It is in harmony with this that 
Matthew reports the language of the crowd when the caval- 
cade actually reaches the capital. In the excitement of the 
city, the question flies from mouth to mouth, “ Who is it?” 
The reply is demanded from the new-comers, the ‘ multi- 
tudes”? who had marched in van and rear; and their answer 
is significant. It is not “This is the Messiah,” or “ This is 
David's Son,” but “ This is the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth 
in Galilee.” 

The demonstration which followed in the temple, the 
only one which Jesus attempted, was undoubtedly regarded 
as an assertion of ‘“‘authority” (Mark xi. 28), the usual 
term for Messiah’s power. Yet no mention is made of this, 
any more than of the “dangerous procession” (Martineau, 
p. 627) at the trial. Must we, then, doubt the reality or 
the significance of this incident also? Certainly not. The 
silence of the accusers cannot be held to discredit either 
event. Dr. Martineau, however, not only draws arguments 
from the charges which were not made, but he rejects the 
testimony concerning that which was. That Jesus was put 
to death as Messiah is admitted on all hands: the inscription 
on the cross remains unchallenged. If he in no sense 
claimed the character, how was it ascribed to him? “ The 
apostles,” it is replied, “set up a dangerous popular rumor 
to that effect, and so brought their Master to the cross.” + 
But the oldest tradition affirms unhesitatingly that Jesus 
was executed on his own confession. The question is put 
in the directest terms by the high priest: ‘Art thou the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?” The answer (Mark 
xiv. 62) is equally direct: “I am.” + It does not seem to 
me so hard as to Dr. Martineau (p. 333) “to reconcile this 
public avowal with the repeated shrinking from this claim, and 
absolute prohibition to make it on his behalf.” If he had in 
any way accepted the name before, he could not shrink from 


*Unless it be the phrase “the kingdom of our father David,” the result of the 
inevitable confusion in the popular mind, : > 


+ Seat of Authority,” p. 353. 
+ See the discussion of the variations in Luke (op, cit., p. 641). 
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its avowal now. At this crisis, all reserves were dropped: it 
was useless to qualify or explain. Standing face to face with 
an alternative neither term of which—#in bald assent or 
denial — was satisfactory, he could only choose that which 
came the nearest to his own thought. Let his enemies mis- 
undérstand him as they might, there was no other title 
which he could adopt so well; and, with the consciousness 
that he was pronouncing his own doom, he admits the 
charge. 

No friendly witness, however, it is urged, was present. 
What reliance can be placed on the “accuracy of an excep- 
tional detail”? Were not both Jewish opponents and 
Christian disciples equally anxious afterwards to establish 
the admission? Yet it is hard to regard the central inci- 
dent of the whole proceedings as a mere detail. If the 
answer is open to doubt, so is the question; and then the 
sequel becomes unintelligible altogether. The faithless dis- 
ciples were not there to report their Master’s words; but 
it is difficult to suppose that the nature of the interroga- 
tories addressed to him, and his own answers, would not be 
generally known in the city afterwards with tolerable ap- 
proach to truth, and the failure of many of the witnesses to 
produce any adequate evidence against him is a guarantee 
that our accounts are not the pure products of hostile fancy. 
In this, as in so many other cases, probabilities will be dif- 
ferently estimated. Dr. Martineau admits that, in spite of 
what he regards as the repudiation of the Messianic name 
by Jesus, the disciples followed him to Jerusalem, and in- 
sisted on proclaiming him in that character till they brought 
about his arrest. But I fail to understand how they should 
have persistently affirmed him to be Messiah if he had 
plainly declared that he was not. I come to the narrative 
of the trial, therefore, prepared to hear Jesus acknowledge 
a title which he believed to express the purport of his work 
more nearly than any other, even though he knew that it 
was associated in the minds of his captors with ideas and 
hopes which he did not share; and the simplicity of his 
answer in the moment of supreme danger is no posthumous 
invention, but the living seal of truthfulness. 
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After all, it will be said, the question (as I have argued 
it) is one of minor importance; for the view that I have 
offered does not—any more than the view which I have 
criticised —allow any real significance to the Messianic 
claim of Jesus. He is not the foreordained of God, whom 
prophets longed for and of whom poets sung. And the 
examination of the materials of which the Gospels are com- 
posed will show that much of the Messianic language as- 
cribed to him must be viewed as the product (at least in its 
present form) of later stages of thought and feeling. The 
boldness with which Dr. Martineau rejects one saying after 
another as an anachronism, because it rests on the Messianic 
assumption which he denies,* is characteristic of his fearless 
application of a principle which he has once adopted. To 
me, however, these sayings are not all such causes of stum- 
bling; and I am not concerned to relieve Jesus from the 
implied charges of arrogance or “ high-mindedness ” in utter- 
ing them. It is the function of a leader to lead; and the 
disciples of a Hebrew prophet will not expect him to suit 
his words to fit the measure of our critical schools. Dr. 
Martineau has sought to disengage the personality of Jesus 
from the fantastic robes of Jewish imagination: it almost 
seems as if the Master would be lowered in his eyes if the 
least shred of the Messianic hope clung to him. Yet even 
he must concede that the great crisis of divine revolution 
which Jesus announced did not arrive: the ideal future, 
which he expected to set in so soon, is still far off. Is it 
not the fact that the noblest minds are often fed upon what 
history proves to be illusion? The Apostle Paul told his 
friends at Thessalonica that, when the Lord descended from 
heaven, they and he would be alike caught up into the air, | 
to meet the celestial concourse. But this is forgotten, 
while the psalm of charity in 1 Cor. xiii., and the delinea- 
tion of life “in the spirit” in Rom. viii., abide as the imper- 
ishable possessions of our religion. In like manner, the Gos- 
pel records contain some elements (I believe) of genuine 
tradition, connecting Jesus with forms of thought that no 


* See “ Seat of Authority,” pp. 577, 582, sgq. 
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longer speak to our higher faith. But these in no way in- 
terfere with the eternal truths he taught: they do not pre- 
vent us from entering into the relation he has opened to us 
between the soul and God. 


Ozford, June, 1891. 


EVOLUTION AND THE MORAL IDEAL. 
By Christopher Pearse Cranch. 


The doctrine of evolution seems to furnish the long miss- 
ing key to vast storehouses of scientific and philosophic 
knowledge, and to go a great way in explaining some diffi- 
cult problems of life and the universe. It is like some great 
change of position, lights, and scenery, lifting us above and 
beyond the bogs and low, muddy, land-locked flats of life, 
transferring us from winter to spring and summer, and 
showing us glimpses of boundless distance and proportion, 
aim and direction, of which the world was long in ignorance. 
It has revolutionized all our old conceptions of the order of 
nature and Providence, questioned the ancient foundations 
of religion, modified rules of morality, and made whole 
libraries of old text-books useless. 

But I doubt sometimes whether it has been equally 
successful in solving some of the deeper problems of our 
spiritual nature and condition. If the evolutionists claim 
to cover the whole ground of the origin of man by beginning 
with nothing but inert matter, or even following up the 
changes and developments through natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest from the lowest animal life, their 
philosophy seems very questionable. Their marvellous con- 
version of matter into mind, or even their easy transfetence 
of voluntary natural selection into the realm of human 
volition, seems. like extraordinary performances of logical 
legerdemain, and especially unsuitable for radicals who have 
long since given up supernaturalism. 
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If the mind or soul of man be only a higher degree in the 
scale of physical or even social development, then of course 
it is easy to admit that the moral law may be only a further 
statement of the utilitarian creed. But the difficulty for the 
evolutionists is plainly enough much further back. For the 
problem is, how to account at all for mind, for conscious 
intelligence, and all that distinguishes man from the brute. 
If they can do this on the purely physical basis of develop- 
ment, then it becomes comparatively easy for them to pro- 
ceed to evolve the moral ideal out of the principle of utility. 
The lame and impotent conclusion here involved must be- 
come apparent to all but the most old-fashioned materialists. 

Whatever force we allow for the cumulative power of 
experience, can we see how anything greater (except in 
degree) could be evolved than a principle of selfish though 
refined expediency? Mankind arrives at a belief that what 
is found by long experience to be best in the long run for 
individuals and communities ought to be sanctioned by 
custom and enforced by law. But what hinted to us that 
there could be a higher law,— higher in something else than 
degree? And what sanctioned this law for us as divinely 
authoritative ? 

If the sense of the higher law, the ideal life, came by 
evolution, there must be steps in its progress hidden from 
us: the soul itself of man must have been from the begin- 
ning a co-factor with nature. Expediency furnishes only so 
much moral habit and law as is absolutely necessary to a 
respectable and comfortable life on a plane higher than 
barbarism. It leaves unexplained that vast surplusage of 
conviction and sentiment which rises to the dignity of a 
commanding and divine law,— that divine excess of con- 
science which makes great heroes and martyrs and all great. 
souls, inflamed with an ideal in which self is lost in a con- 
viction of truth and a desire for the good of others. As 
Dr. Martineau says, “We cannot elaborate the delicate 
sanctities of private duty out of the coarse fibres of public 
self-interest.” 

There are some who intimate that our moral ideal may be_ 
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accounted for as the natural result of long hereditary train- 
ing, something trausmitted through a line of ancestors,— as 
in Emerson, who was the child of many generations of 
spiritually-minded ministers. But this only puts the solu- 
tion of the problem further back. What was it that first 
emphasized and established in such persons the supreme 
value of the moral ideal? Its origin, survival, and growth, 
quite apart from any view towards beneficial results, must 
be accounted for. Whence the conviction so steadily press- 
ing in, that the spring which fed the river was a fountain 
of living waters,—was super-physical, super-intellectual, 
super-expedient? 

This instinct does not lose a particle of its mystery under 
the strongest focus of critical analysis. And the keenest . 
philosophy of to-day not only shows the utter impossibility 
of tracing its lineage from the bald old doctrines of utilita- 
rianism, but refers it to a source somewhat hidden from the 
critical understanding, but present in our unconscious, or 
rather subconscious, life. 

‘I think we can never cease to wonder at the origin or 
first appearance of a soul essentially human,—a being with 
spiritual and fraternal relations,—the first emerging from 
the brute of those faculties which are not simply super- 
sensuous, as intellect widening out of animal instinct, with 
its wings of imagination and adoration of something it 
conceives to be higher than itself, and differenced from all 
other creatures by the marvellous gift of speech, but of 
conscience, constituting itself the supreme law-giver and 
judge in human conduct, in the regulation of our lives and 
our relations to our fellows; and along with the growth 
of conscience the idea of a God, perpetually enlarged and 
purified’ with the experimental knowledge and growth of 
the race. 

These two ideas must grow together and shape our con- 
ception of the reality they reveal: 

In a large and generous development, morality and religion 
are inseparable. I am aware that there are certain crude 
forms of religion which have always existed quite dissociated 
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from a right standard of morals. A Calabrian brigand may 
be actually very devout in all the religious sentiments and 
observances required by the Roman Catholic Church, while 
he will rob and kill with an easy conscience. The old-fash- 
ioned camp-meetings and the new Indian Messiah are suffi- 
cient instances, out of many that might be named, of what a 
crude and unenlightened religious sentiment may do. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it to be denied that unreligious and 
even atheistical persons may be quite conscientious in the 
discharge of their duties to their fellow-men. 

The religious sentiment is one of the easiest and earliest 
developments, a sound morality one of the latest and most 
difficult. In its early stages, religion was a matter quite 
apart from the conduct of the life. In modern life, ereed 
and character are expected to run together. Our theories 
even make them one, comparing them to a plant striking its 
roots firmly in the earth and striving upwards in the air 
with its leaves and blossoms and fruit. 

Still, I presume all right-minded persons are agreed in 
maintaining that of the two elements the moral is the essén- 
tial. It is of course the sort of life we live, and not the 
religious creed, nor even occasional religious emotions, that 
the common sense of to-day recognizes as all-important. 

Thus morality feeds and sustains religion far more than 
religion does morality. It is on the root that we must rely 
for the growth of the plant. But in a well-developed mind 
and character the two should blend and harmonize. 

In what I have to say, though I would not dissociate the 
two, I would lay the chief stress on that law and ideal which 
has to do with character, or the conduct of life. 

That man, who was (as we suppose) a mere animal, has 
succeeded in evolying these ideas of God and of duty; that 
he has erected them into a commanding religion, or, rather, 
has woven religion and morals into the web and tissue of 
his life,— seems almost too wonderful to be ranged in the 
regular order of creation. And we can account for it only 
by supposing there was from all eternity, as now, a Divine 
Life brooding over our human lives, and waiting to authenti- 
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cate itself as soon as the necessary conditions of human life 
demanded its manifestation in character; that there must 
have been a spiritual factor at work in the original germs of 
things,—a rudimentary soul in our anthropoid ancestor,— 
or even as far back as the primeval fire-mist, in which were 
scattered, as it were, the seeds of future humanity; in short, 
that there must have been Involution before there could be 
Evolution. 

And this seems to be a necessary tendency of scientific 
hypothesis, as when Professor Tyndall published that 
memorable statement where he says: — 


Abandoning all disguise, the confession that I feel bound to make is 
that I prolong the vision backward across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, and discern in that matter which we, in our ignorance 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for the Creator, have hith- 
erto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life. 


I am of course convinced that (as Mr. Fiske has so well 
shown) man has only thoroughly become human through 
society,— by the organization of family ties, by the prolon- 
gation of infancy, and the consequent experience of gradual 
knowledge, together with the fostering of filial and parental 
relations; by the formation of tribes, communities, nations, 
— bound together by agriculture, commerce, the arts, etc. 

But, if the sense of expediency was at any time the entire 
social cement in human society, how can we account for 
change, however gradual, of the merely useful into the 
religiously moral factor? ‘The link between the mental and 
the moral factors is not made manifest. 

We are obliged to date from experience, long, various, 
and complicated. If we speculate on the periods before ex- 
perience, and by this I mean social experience, we grope in 
the dark. Who can tell when and where the first ray of the 
moral ideal came, any more than he can tell when and where 
the retina of the eye receives the-first dawn of day? | 

In the complex and accumulated experience of the race, 
more especially when consolidated and stamped as members 
of social organizations, we must, I think, make account of 
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changes and developments in which there have been spirit- 
ual factors that elude the exact scrutiny of science. Other- 
wise, how can we bridge the chasm between the rule of 
action that looks only at good results and the rule which 
looks to what ought to be? It is more than experimental 
morality: it is an ideal moral law that is to be accounted 
for. 

The rudimentary conscience is thought to be of very an- 
cient date. Some animals, no doubt, possess something like 
it. But is it ever developed into anything approaching the 
human moral sense, unless in very rare cases, and these 
under the continuous influence of human society? The ex- 
periment how far ethical training may be carried in animals 
has never resulted hitherto in anything more than cer- 
tain inherited aptitudes. The entire physical organization 
must be so changed by the slow processes of natural selec- 
tion, extending through countless periods of time and in 
certain determinate lines of organic life, that a totally new 
creature is formed. The best ape-life ends where it began. 
The ancestral ape, if it was an ape, must have been such a 
superior sort of aristocrat in its line that its human tenden- 
cies would survive in a direct line of cumulative progression. 

The evolutionists may be right when they say, as Mr. 
Fiske does, ‘‘ Through the complication of effects the heap- 
ing up of minute differences in degrees has ended in bring- 
ing forth a difference in kind.” But this is only a broad 
statement of a marvellous result, covering vast periods of 
time, and about which we can only speculate; for it omits 
the processes of change, and only looks at the final outcome, 
which is a very different thing from tracing the steps by 
which we arrive. I find that the evolution philosophers 
take this immense transformation (for such it is) much 
easier than their premises ought to allow. Between man 
and the highest dumb animal, in whose organization, physical 
and mental, there is no approximate sign of that human 
power that is “like a star, and dwells apart,” the chasm is 
bridged by no scientific discovery. 

No doubt we find our poor relations as far back as in some_ 
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very humble specimens of the animal kingdom, and very 
touching and suggestive this recognition often is. But we 
get little light on the development of what we consider as 
purely human out of the lower organizations. And nothing 
but a specially —I don’t say, supernaturally — organized 
anthropoid, with persistently aspiring and incessantly recur- 
ring traits, and in higher direction and under a most fortu- 
_ nate environment, could ever give us much satisfaction and 
pride if hung on our walls as a genuine ancestor. 

I think that, even were the chief missing link discovered, 
we must still look upon the first human pair with a wonder 
that dwarfs all the miracles of time. The strict rule of 
the scientific spirit, which to-day dominates all the highest 
thought of the century, is naturally very intolerant of any- 
thing like supernatural intervention in the development of 
the higher life of man. Even anything like a leap from a 
lower grade to a higher, or anything other than a slow and 
gradual evolution, is frowned upon as unscientific. All the 
mystery and the miracle of past ages of belief go into the 
remorseless crucible of science; and mythologies and theol- 
ogies, no matter how venerable and sacred, come out of 
it as plain, earthy matter of fact, with hardly a particle of 
divine star-dust left glittering behind. Nothing is suffered 
to pass muster in its old name and quality and appear- 
ance. We are even denounced if we evince the slight- 
est inclination towards the mysterious and unknowable. 
And the philosophers affirm that, as things are known in 
themselves and not merely in their phenomenal aspect, as 
in a mirror, there is nothing in the universe that will not 
sooner or later be revealed, and such a term as Agnosticism 
will be totally unknown. 

I for one would be the last to withstand the demands of 
the “scientific method,” though Dr. F. E. Abbot almost 
eracks it like a whip over our heads, and would compel all 
the thinkers of every sort of intellectual and emotional ten- 
dency to move straightforward in the logical lines he has 
marked out. But, ah! how much knowledge is to be gath- 
ered in, and how painfully and how gradually have the 
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great processes of nature come about! And how much 
truth there is that we are sure of, and yet which eludes the 
touch of science! 

And, when I think of this, I cannot help feeling a little 
charity for the old régime of the supernaturalists. They 
were ignorant of the laws of nature; and now and then they 
were aware of things that were so wonderful that they in- 
sulated them and assigned them a separate and superior 
niche: in,a word, they were miracles. And there could be 
no philosophy or theology that was not starred and embla- 
zoned by these supernatural lights. 

But we have changed all that, and are swinging, perhaps 
a little too freely and jauntily, in the opposite direction. 
According to the oracular statements of some of our newest 
authorities in philosophy, there need be nothing wonderful 
in the whole universe. For we “know things as they are.” 
The scientific method is capable of dislodging all mystery in 
its remotest hiding places, and bringing it down into our 
common daylight and every-day events and things. As 
Carlyle says, “The creation of a world has got to be little 
more mysterious than the cooking of a dumpling.” 

Indeed, the Cosmos, the All, has become not merely a 
symbol for God, but a synonym. We used to say: God is 
Spirit: the universe is a manifestation of Deity. He tran- 
scends all limitations, all conditions. Now God is not only 
immanent in the universe, but he zs the universe. 

Such seems to be the creed of that new sect of speculators 
who call themselves “ Monists.” Monism means that the 
whole universe is in accordance with one law or principle 
(which, by the way, is by no means a new idea). God is 
conceived as the Order of the Universe, rigidly excluding 
anything like personality, though of the most transcendental 
order. And there is nothing to prevent the human mind 
from knowing this order, for there are no limitations to the 
human faculties. 

Monism pretends to go deeply into ethics. According to 
Dr. Paul Carus, author of “ Fundamental Problems” and 
editor of the Open Court, thought is the origin of the moral 
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sense. And yet thought is the result and development of 
sensation and feeling. Conscience is only taking thought. 
Ethies can only be based on knowledge of facts. 


“ The beginning of Ethics is to reflect upon ourselves, our surroundin gs 
and our actions.” ‘“ Before we act we must stop to think.” “Conscience 
is the combined experience of innumerable lessons, taught us by our 
teachers’ injunctions, and by observation of surrounding events.” 

“ By conscience we understand the sum total of all those impulses which 
serve for the regulation of human action.” “Its principal feature must 
be that of examination.” — Ed. of the Open Court. 


Thus Monism applies the scientific method to the con- 
struction of the faculties of the soul. But it reaches out its 
immense and audacious tentacles and tries to grasp the 
entire universe and the soul of the universe, just as an 
astronomical professor designates (symbolically) the stellar 
spaces and orbits on a blackboard. 

With a special scaling-ladder of patented logic, the new 
philosopher ascends those heights where angels fear to tread, 
and finds his scientific measuring-wand sufficient to take the 
sum and dimensions even of the ineffable Source and Soul of 
all! For one, I cannot help wondering that such attempts 
at revolutionizing philosophy should be considered other 
than a leap into the Inane on the back of some logical 
Pegasus, which may turn out to be as fanciful as the 
Pegasus of the poets. If we can by searching bring down 
God to the level of our eyes, and of our cold, critical under- 
standings, why not at once carry him in our pockets, like 
the South Sea Islanders ? 

Science is the universal solvent, is it? But has Science 
ever explained the first familiar fact of our experience? 
Has it ever told us how the human reason has ever de- 
livered the simplest thought to the tongue, or how the will 
ever operated in enabling the hand to write it on paper? 
Has Science ever found a bridge between the immaterial 
will and the material implement? Familiar as the hiatus is 
between mind and matter, has any one ever explained the 
mystery of it? This “Scientific Theism”’ seems to me quite 
inadequate to deal with the great themes it proposes to 
handle so neatly and so completely. 
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According to Mr. Abbot’s view, scientific theology is the 
ground of liberal religion. It used to be thought that 
religion came first and theology second in the mental order. 
Theology is the application of reasoning to the deeper 
matters of faith. But to enlighten our faith by our theology 
is one thing: to ground our faith upon it is quite another, 
and seems (in vulgar parlance) like putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Was it ever meant that the pure intellect (which really 
constitutes so small a fraction of our life) —that the cold, 
cultivated, trained reasoning faculty, apart from emotion, 
imagination, symbolic conception, and all the tangible and 
intangible cohort of helpers from life and experience —could 
fathom these abysses of spiritual knowledge? Must we 
make no account of that unconscious (or subconscious) life, 
that background of faith and affirmation, from which pure 
intellect draws so much of its sustenance and virility? 

I rather think that this system of philosophy is lacking in 
some of the great elements of vital truth. And, however 
comprehensive and exact it may seem, it will miss its mark, 
and its needed complement and correction will be brought 
by philosophic minds among us which are less rigidly 
doctrinaire. 

A great deal is said about Agnosticism. Dr. Abbot has 
no toleration for it, and constructs ingenious ways to get us 
out of the labyrinth. But, after all, is it possible for us to 
avoid a certain degree and kind of Agnosticism? It all de- 
pends on the measuring-wand we apply to the vast reaches 
of these lofty truths. Agnosticism, as Mr. Salter well says, 
is only the recognition of our intellectual limitation. If the 
scientific method is the true one for all truth, of whatsoever 
kind, I can, in my humble opinion, see only failure in the 
attempt. 

It seems to me that a great deal of the new philosophy is 
like a great deal of those old philosophies of the Greeks,— 
even of Plato,— which I cannot help somewhat irreverently 
calling logic in the clouds. The reasoning may be all right; 


but are we quite sure what we start from, where we of ae 


and on what ? 
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I think there is an instinct in us that we are immersed in 
Being and Life,— taking in only as our limitations allow, 
like buckets dipped in the ocean,—and cannot measure the 
boundless element in which we are drifting. And yet there 
are intimations that come to us, we know not always whence 
or how, of great realities which are dateless and measureless. 
We have glimpses—too few, alas! and too clouded — of a 
great light. We have perfumes from hidden gardens, 
snatches of music from unseen orchestras, electric thrills 
from distant yet abiding centres, inspirations from something 
far above us, yet in some sense in us. Men may make celes- 
tial maps of the heavens, but the heavens can never be im- 
prisoned in definitions and diagrams. That which exists at 
the centre of things touches us at the circumference in every 
pore and avenue of thought and feeling, if we are only alive. 
But it is not to be adequately described, not to be packed 
into a system or a creed. 

But this is, perhaps, rather a digression, and I come back 
to my thesis. The origin of the moral ideal, the growth and 
development of ethical religion, is explicable only on the 
affirmation and verification of a human soul-germ, sustained 
by a Divine Life and Purpose in the universe. The com- 
pletest test of this is our progressive experience. The ex- 
perience of the race is the basis on which this is manifest 
and vital. Experience is the matrix and mould for the 
incarnation of the all-pervading life. Solvitur ambulando, as 
the scholars say. Life is the main fact and principle of 
things. It is only by living, thinking, feeling, acting, grow- 
ing, in social relations, that the life of the soul is quickened, 
that morality and religion grow and spread, and that we find 
sufficient reasons for the faith that is in us. 

The grandest idea in the whole evolutionary doctrine is 
this: that all nature has gone on developing from the 
erudest and simplest forms of existence through matter and 
mind, until man appears as the consummate flower of crea- 
tion. As Shakespeare says, it is “the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming on things to come.” Life, life, and 
forevermore life, of a higher order, seems to have been the 
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endless song and rhythm of the universe. If the morning 
stars sang together for joy, do not the great souls who from 
time to time have made the splendor of history join in a 
harmonious accompaniment to the hymns of creation? Life 
is the great universal fact. Death is only the change of 
condition inseparable from life. Life is more mysterious 
than death. That souls should be perpetually born into 
visible existence, should associate in tribes and towns and 
nations, and a union of belief and purpose, building up for 
themselves such a wonderful environment in their material, 
intellectual, artistic, emotional, and ethical development, 
with a tendency more upward than downward,— that this 
tendency should be not a substitution of prudence for a 
divine command, and not towards disintegration and de- 
struction, but towards newer and higher life, physical, 
mental, spiritual, till immortality is acknowledged as the 
ultimate reason and end of. existence,— surely, here is the 
beginning of a new gospel, an evangel inaugurated by 
science, confirmed by philosophy, consecrated by poesy, 
crowned by religion in faith and hope. 

The old heresy of Materialism is vanishing into the outer 
darkness. Our modern civilization has got far beyond it. 
The doctrine of the ever-living God incarnated in man, in 
the race, lifting that race to ever higher levels, till the king- 
dom, or rather commonwealth, of heaven descends upon 
earth,— surely, if this be in great part the ministry of 
science, let us not refuse to acknowledge the debt. But, 
then, science must be understood to go hand in hand with 
the heart, the imagination, the upward aspirations and ado- 
rations of the soul. Science must not become an omnipotent 
machine. Intellect must suffer no divorce from feeling. 
Theory and logic can only grope a little way in the dark. 
The soul of man must move as a unit towards every noble 
sphere of life to which it is summoned. Through the min- 
istry of the lowliest and the loftiest experiences it must be 
known to itself and its fellows, working its way step by 
step, till it attains the end for which it was created and pre- 
ordained. 
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Evolution, as it has operated in human history, exhibits 
a great law, by which, in place of the involuntary selection 
governing plants and animals, there is a transference into 
voluntary, intellectual, spiritual selection. The fittest is 
seen to survive in those faculties of the human soul that 
dominate the lower ranges of existence; and the intelligence 
and will and conscience of man, in association with other 
men, become the great factors in the development of the 
race,— become, in fact, a kind of delegated divine providence 
in the world of humanity. 

Thus evolution in its highest significance explains the 
ideal life, and points to its legitimate and final consum- 
mation. It looks forward, and not backward. It fills the 
ereat drama of endless transition with a profound meaning, 
and conducts it to an end in accordance with our grandest 
hopes. If the roots of life are hidden, the leaves and 
flowers and fruits are known. The earth which has travailed 
in pain for millions of years, till at last is brought to light 
the human flower,— this earth we are prepared to leave as 
a dead and withered stalk. The flower must have a reason 
for blooming. Like beauty, the moral law is its own excuse 
for being. ‘That reason we can dimly conceive, even in our 
earthly obscurity and limitations. But can its fragrance 
and beauty ever perish without falsifying all knowledge 
and experience? Or will death transplant it to a soil 
invisible to our material eyes? 

The answer stands written, not in Oriental legends, not 
in bibles and creeds, not in the dreams of mystics and 
theologians, but in the entire record of the past, as in the 
knowledge, faith, and hope of the future. 
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DISSENT IN RUSSIA.* 
By Cornelia W. Cyr. 

There is in Russia a population of nearly thirty-five 
millions of dissenters from the Eastern or State. Church, 
composed of Protestants, Catholics, Armenians, Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and Buddhists.~ Until the time of Peter the 
Great the inhabitants of Russia were all ‘ orthodox,” with 
the exception of some Tartar Mohammedans; but, as the 
empire extended its limits, a legal existence had to be 
allowed to the religions of the annexed countries. The 
Pole was permitted to remain Catholic; the Tartar, Mo- 
hammedan; the German, Lutheran. But the Russian must 
belong to the orthodox Church. 

Russia is ready to tolerate and even to subsidize all relig- 
ions, on the one condition that they submit to her auto- 
cratic power, and do not encroach on the domain of the 
National Church. The law proclaims them all free, both to 
the individual conscience and to the exercise of public wor- 
ship. The principal street of St. Petersburg is called * Tol- 
eration Street,” from the fact that on it we find not only the 
orthodox cathedral, but also Lutheran, Catholic, and Arme- 
nian churches. The Russian people are naturally tolerant. 
If they place restrictions on religious liberty, it is more from 
political than religious reasons. The Russian Church is so 
united by history and custom to the very existence of the 
Empire that it seems impossible to be Russian and belong 
to another Church. This it was that fused into one people 
many different races, and thus founded the Russian Empire. 
Church and State are so indissolubly united that, in the 
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ers are only found in provinces of foreign origin or those 
which were long under a foreign yoke. On the west of 
Russia, extending from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Austrian 
frontier, are found Protestants, Catholics, and Israelites. 
On the east and south-east are Mussulmans and Buddhists. 
Each of these provinces has its predominant religion. Prot- 
estantism prevails in Finland and the Baltic provinces, 
Catholicism in Poland and Lithuania, ete. 

It is easy to understand the difficulties which arise from 
restricting each religion to a province, thus uniting it to a 
certain race and language. To the Russian, Catholic and 
Pole, Protestant and German, are synonymous terms. Each 
sect is free to worship God in its own way; but none are 
allowed to make proselytes or to oppose the proselytism of 
the orthodox Church. The monopoly of propagandism be- 
longs to this alone. The Evangelical Alliance sent in 1888 
a petition to Alexander III., asking for entire liberty for all 
Christian churches. Here are a few extracts from the 
reply :— 

‘“‘Nowhere in Europe do dissenters enjoy so perfect liberty 
as they do in Russia. Europe persists in not recognizing 
this fact. Why? Because with you the liberty of worship’ 
is united to the absolute right of unlimited propagandism. 
This is the chief ground of your charges against our laws 
regarding those who pervert the faithful from orthodoxy 
and who abjure our religion. Russia having drawn her 
vital strength from the orthodox faith, it is her sacred duty 
to remove from the national Church everything which threat- 
“ens its security,—a duty which has become the essential con- 
dition of her national existence. In Russia the religions 
of the West, far from being freed from their pretensions of 
domination, are always ready to attack, not only the power, 
but the unity of our country. Russia cannot allow them 
liberty of propagandism: she will never permit the children 
of the orthodox Church to be abducted and enrolled in the 
ranks of the foreign sects. She declares this openly in her 
laws, and commits herself to the justice of Him who alone 
rules the destinies of empires.” 
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The orthodox Church is aided and encouraged in every 
possible way to make converts. Her missionary societies 
are patronized by the royal family, the government stimu- 
lates their zeal, all means, except personal violence, are. at 
their disposal. Ina country where everything depends on 
the government it is easy to understand the advantage of 
belonging to the church of the Czar. The heterodox are 
drawn into it by promises of land or exemption from taxes. 
The majority of these conversions are superficial. Many of 
the converts are not orthodox, not even Christian, except 
in name. Conversion by tribes or villages are not out of 
date. The following facts are taken from a late official 
report of missionary labors in Siberia: The missionary 
first tries to convert the chief, in order to use his influence 
to gain the whole tribe. One of these converted chiefs, 
Prince Gantimourof, notified the Orotchénes, who lived on 
his estate, to come to the river Samter to be vaccinated. 
A missionary who accompanied the prince made them an 
address on the benefit of vaccination, closing his address by 
advising them to purify their souls by baptism. Prince 
Gantimourof seconded the missionary’s preaching, and thirty 
Orotchénes were vaccinated, and immediately after “ were 
baptized in the quiet waters of the Samter.” In order to 
retain these converts from Paganism, the Holy Synod has 
authorized the use of the native languages in the liturgy. 
Hence the orthodox Church holds its services in as many 
different dialects as all the races of Europe and Asia. In 
the matter-of translations of the Bible into Oriental lan- 
guages, the Russian missionary societies are the rivals of 
the London Bible Society. They have also begun to estab- 
lish schools among the pagan tribes; and in this manner, by 
teaching and preaching, they may finally make Christians 
out of these baptized heathen. Foreign missions have also 
been established in China, Corea, and Japan. In the last-_ 
named country they have been very successful, having a 
bishop, some two hundred chapels with from twelve to fif- 
teen thousand members, and a theological seminary with a 
hundred students. Unfortunately, some differences have 
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arisen between the Japanese converts and the Russian mis- 
sionaries, which threaten the peace of this religious move- 
ment. 

The imperial government tries to impose an organization 
similar to that of the Greek Church on all the dissenting 
churches, and so to give them a Russian hierarchy indepen- 
dent of foreign intervention, and also to centralize authority 
in such a way as to hold them better in control. Catholics, 
Protestants, and Armenians have been obliged to submit to 
the same requirements. In each, under different designa- 
tions, above the proper officials is found a sort of synod, 
with lay representatives of the civil power, each having also 
its consistories, similar to those of the orthodox Church. 

(1) The Armenian Church, being nearer to the Greek in 
its constitution, liturgy, and discipline, finds it easier than 
the others to submit to this system. What separates it from 
the Greek is that it accepts only the first three Councils 
of the Church: the difference is less religious than political. 
There are about one million and a half Armenians in Russia, 
about one-third of their whole number, making Russia the 
chief Armenian country in the world. 

Saint Gregory gave to the Armenian Church its constitu- - 
tion and liturgy in the fourth century. His one hundred 
and ninety-second successor is now supreme head of the 
Church, with the title of Catholicos. He resides at the con- 
vent of Etchmiadzin, on the slopes of Mount Ararat. The 
Czar Nicholas took this centre of the Armenian Church 
from Persia; and, having in its power the head of the hie- 
‘rarchy, Russia is able to control the whole body of the nation. 
This was exemplified in the election of the Catholicos in 
1885. According to tradition, the head of the Church is to 
be chosen by delegates from all the Armenian dioceses in 
the world. At this election the imperial government pre- 
sided; and, instead of proclaiming as Catholicos the prelate 
who obtained the largest number of votes, the Czar arro- 
gated to himself the right of substituting the candidate of 
the minority. Thus the head of the Armenian Church has 
become a Russian official, appointed by the Czar. By the 
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side of the Catholicos the government has placed a synod, 
composed of bishops and archimandrites appointed also by 
the Czar, with a layman as attorney-general, whose interfer- 
ence in religious matters is not agreeable to the clergy, but 
they are obliged to submit to it. The Armenians had hun- 
dreds of schools founded by private individuals and directed 
by their clergy. The government has taken the direction 
of these into its own hands, and displaced the Armenian by 
the Russian language, which is another cause of complaint 
against the Czar. This is one of the measures of Russifica- 
tion which is being enforced from one end of the empire to 
another. 

(2) Protestantism was for a long time the most favored 
of all the foreign religions. Of its adherents, Russia has 
from five to six millions, most of them Lutherans. They 
have consistories, a synod, and an attorney-general, and 
are able to bend themselves to the requirements of the gov- 
ernment the more easily, that Peter the Great organized the 
national Church after their system. There are two millions 
of Lutherans in Finland, where their Church is the State 
Church, and they enjoy entire liberty. 

It is not so, however, in the Baltic provinces, where 
Lutherans are still numerically and socially dominant, while’ 
their religion is barely tolerated. This arises from the 
policy of Russification. Protestantism is considered as the 
ally of Germany. Religion being the only bond of union be- 
tween the diverse elements of population in these provinces, 
every effort.is made to break it. The peasants are mostly 
Letts or Esthonians, whose antipathy for the German land- 
owners is used to bring them into the orthodox Church. 
In 1840 more than one hundred thousand were converted. 
The converts of each year are counted by the thousand, 
whole parishes leaving the Lutheran Church in a body. 


These conversions have been generally brought about by 


interested motives. ms 
In this work of proselytism great difficulty has been found = 


in obtaining land on which to build orthodox churches and — . 


schools, as the German nobility own almost all the land, 
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which they refuse to sell for such purposes. Hence a law has 
been passed, authorizing the government to appropriate any 
building, except a dwelling-house, for use as a school or 
church. 

There are in the three Baltic provinces, where education 
is more general than in any other part of Russia, more than 
two thousand Lutheran schools which were founded by the 
nobility and under the direction of the pastors. Alexander 
III. has secularized these schools, in order to Russify them, 
and has put them under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
This is a very severe blow to Protestantism. 

(3) There are in Russia from nine to ten millions of 
Catholics, principally Poles and Lithuanians, who find it 
very difficult to conform to the demands of the government. 
Above the bishops the government has placed a sort of 
synod, called “The Roman Catholic College,” which holds 
its sessions in St. Petersburg, under the presidency of Arch- 
bishop Mohilef, Primate of the empire. This college, whose 
authority Rome acknowledges only in temporal matters, is 
composed of delegates from the dioceses and accepted by 
the government. The dioceses have consistories, whose , 
members are appointed by the bishops and confirmed by the 
civil power. This organization is ill adapted to the Catholic 
Church, and her bishops are always trying to free them- 
selves from it. They are under close watch, and are not 
allowed to communicate freely with Rome. They cannot 
even make their pastoral visits without the sanction of the 
government. The number of churches, seminaries, and 
priests, is being constantly diminished. Most of the con- 
vents were closed after the insurrection of 1863, and the 
number of monks and nuns has been limited by law. Russia 
had one experience with the Jesuits, who were hospitably 
received by the Empress Catherine II. As a consequence 
of their intrigues, they were banished, and no member of 
that order is now allowed within the limits of the empire. 

The government is trying to enforce the use of the Rus- 
sian language in both Lutheran and Catholic churches. 
This is, of course, a grievance to both Protestants and 
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Catholics, who are obliged to hear a language in their 
churches which many of them do not understand. The 
Catholic as well as Protestant and Armenian schools are 
placed under government control. Only orthodox teach- 
ers are appointed, and the language taught in them is 
Slavonic. 

(4) In the Polish provinces annexed to Russia under 
Catherine II. there were from two to three millions of 
“United Greeks,” or members of the Greek Church who 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope of Rome. This 
“union” of the Greeks with Rome was the work of the Jes- 
uits of the sixteenth century. Russia began to loosen this 
bond and to bring back these wanderers to the Greek 
Church. This has finally been accomplished. In 1839, 
under the Emperor Nicholas, two millions of United Greeks 
were separated from Rome and brought into the orthodox 
fold. Under Alexander III. the last of them in Poland, 
nearly 300,000 in number, were reunited to the national 
Church. These wholesale conversions did not take place 
without constraint. ‘You are Russians,” they were told: 
* you belong to the Greek communion, you must enter into 
the fold of the Greek Church.” There was some resistance ; 
but fines, prisons, the knout, and banishment to Siberia 
were used unstintedly. Their church was abolished, they 
were not allowed to go to the Catholic Church, and they 
have been obliged to submit, although large numbers of 
them prefer to go without the sacraments rather than accept 
them of the: Greek Church. All this is an object-lesson for 
the Catholic Church as to the fate which awaits the three 
millions of United Greeks in Austro-Hungary, should they 
ever come under Russian rule. } 

(5) Living entirely by themselves, isolated from Chris- 
tians, the Jews constitute a nation of from four to five mill- 
ions within the Russian nation. They differ from the sur- 
rounding people in all their customs and habits. They have 
made little progress, but are the same as were the Jews of 
the Middle Age in the rest of Europe. They have their 
national dress, their own language (a sort of German patois _ 
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mingled with Hebrew), their own literature and newspapers, 
often their own theatres and actors. They are as much at- 
tached to their religious rites and ceremonies as the Catho- 
lies, or Orthodox, among whom they live. Many devote all 
their leisure time to the study of the Torah and the Talmud. 
Besides their synagogues, they have small chapels, where 
they meet for prayer and to read and study Hebrew books. 
In the city of Vilna there are more than twenty associations 
among the Jewish workmen, each having its own chapel. 
The butchers of this town maintain a high school for the 
study of the Talmud, frequented by one hundred students. 
The same is true of all the other large Jewish centres. 
They meet for prayers in groups containing at least ten 
men, and it is worthy of remark that religious devotion is 
greater among the men than among the women. Each 
group meets three times a day: in summer the most zealous 
come together at two or three in the morning. Israelites 
may practise their religion as their fathers did before them; 
but they are not allowed to make proselytes or to oppose 
the proselytism of the orthodox Church in their ranks. 
They do not, however, possess the civil liberty and equality 
accorded to other dissenters. They are considered natives 
as to their duties, but foreigners as to their rights. They 
are subject to special and complicated legislation, included 
in more than one thousand articles scattered through the 
fifteen volumes of Russian law, forming an almost inextri- 
cable chaos, as they are not the same for the different prov- 
inces. Besides these are ministerial instructions and secret 
circulars to modify them, sometimes by softening, some- 
times by aggravating, their severity.* 

The Jews are allowed to live only in certain provinces, 
and even in these they are excluded from certain districts. 
To prevent smuggling, they are forbidden to live within 
fifty versts of the Austrian or Prussian frontier. This law 


*The incoherence of the present legislation is acknowledged by all. Every reign 
has promised to improve it. The present Czar appointed a commission to study the 
matter and try to bring about some reforms. This commission, after being in ses- 
sion for several years, announced the end of its labors in 1888; but so far nothing 
has been accomplished in the way of reform. 
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has not always been strictly enforced, but is lable to be ap- 
plied at any moment. For instance, the Jéws have lived 
with impunity within these limits, in a certain district, for 
years. Suddenly the law is enforced with the greatest sever- 
ity. They are compelled to leave their homes and business 
at once: the poor are ruined, but the venality of the police 
is so great that the rich by bribing them can remain. The 
government officials are acknowledged throughout all Rus- 
sia to be exceedingly corrupt. Almost without exception 
they can be bought. Hence Israel is their prey without any 
defence. The laws are so entangled that a Jew can never 
know when he is en réyle with the government. The police 
can always find something against him. - It is the interest 
of the officials to keep the sons of Jacob enclosed in the 
meshes of these laws. This explains how we hear, from time 
to time, of “new cruelties towards the Russian Jews.” 
Some old law is being re-enforced, either to show greater 
zeal of the police or to create a diversion from Nihilistic 
conspiracies and threatened assassinations. For these pur- 
poses Israel is the scapegoat always ready, the one for 
whom Russians have the least sympathy. A merchant of 
the first guild, or an Israelite having a university degree, is 
allowed to live in the principal cities of the empire, but an 
artist or learned man not provided with such a degree can- 
not do so. The greatest Russian sculptor, a Jew, has no 
legal right to live in St. Petersburg. This causes the Jews 
to have recourse to strange expedients to evade the law. A 
young man. who had received a university degree was 
obliged, in order to keep his aged parents with him in St. 
Petersburg, to register them as servants,— his father as his 
valet, his mother as his cook! ‘ 

Israelites are not allowed to own rural property, to buy 
farms and cultivate them. Some have rented farms an 
sublet them to tenants, but this is now forbidden; and the — a 
complaint is made that the Jew is not a producer, does not mn 
till the soil! How can he, when he is not permitted toown 
a farm? He may loan money to farmers, but is not allow 
to take a mortgage on the property. This obliges him 
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ask a higher rate of interest. Under these circumstances, it 
is absurd to find fault with the Jews for not being farmers. 

A still more oppressive restriction has been imposed by 
the present Czar. The number of Israelites admitted to the 
colleges and universities has been limited. Their desire for 
education is considered a crime, both in Germany and Russia. 
Jealousy is at the bottom of this injustice. In certain cities 
of Russia the colleges were invaded by Jews of both sexes. 
At Odessa, where they are the most prosperous, fifty to 
seventy per cent. of the students in the colleges were Jews. 
The government determined to put a stop to such a state of 
things. It was decided that the colleges should not receive 
more than ten per cent. of Jewish students, even where the 
Israelites are in large numbers; in the interior of the empire 
not more than five per cent., and in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg only three per cent., should be allowed. The same 
law has been made for the universities. The number of 
Israelites permitted to study law, medicine, or science, is 
very small. In the University of Dorpat, in 1887, only 
seven per cent. of the seventy-five Jewish applicants for 
admission were allowed .to enter. 

It is urged against the Jews that they are generally mer- 
chants, brokers, usurers, pedlers, and saloon-keepers; yet 
they are shut up, in a large measure, to these callings by 
not being permitted freely to enter others. It is also 
claimed that the Jews demoralize the Russians; but official 
statistics show there is less drunkenness and crime of every 
sort in the provinces inhabited by Israelites than there is 
in other parts of Russia. 

The chief objection to the Jews is that they are not 
patriotic, and do not deserve to be treated as Russians. It 
is said they try in every way to escape military service, and 
have no love for any country or nation except Israel. But 
is this not the natural result of the treatment they receive ? 
They are not allowed to be officers in the army: this alone 
is a great hardship. Then, again, it is nearly impossible to 
observe the Mosaic law in camp or barracks, which, of course, 
makes military duty very irksome to them. The first Jewish 
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conscripts were taken from their homes at the age of ten 
years, baptized by force, and not allowed to see their families 
again. These things do not incline the Israelites to military 
service, and there is no ruse they will not take advantage 
of to escape it. Heavy fines are now demanded of the 
families of the refractory conscripts. This forces a larger 
number than formerly into the army, but does not increase 
their patriotism. This can only be done by granting to 
them the same civil liberty and equality that is enjoyed by 
their other fellow-citizens. z 

(6) Russia has a population of about twelve millions of 
Mussulmans, whose religion is the ruling one in some of the 
provinces of Asia, and whose adherents are found even in 
the extreme west of the empire. 

Few followers of the Prophet are ever converted to Chris- 
tianity: they claim their religion is the better of the two. 
The prohibition of alcoholic drinks in the Koran has been 
an inestimable blessing for the Mohammedan, which he can 
best appreciate in observing the terrible ravages caused by 
drunkenness among the orthodox Russians. Hence the 
proselytism of the Greek Church has little chance of success 
among them, except in pagan tribes recently converted. 
When conversions are made, they are generally superficial, 
the converts remaining Mussulmans at heart, going to church 
only for their marriages and baptisms. 

They have a numerous clergy, if the word “clergy ” can 
be used in a religion which allows no interpreter between 
the believer and God. Their mollahs, who are both preach- 
ers and teachers, are generally their best educated men, in 
this respect being often superior to the Russian “ popes,” or 
village priests. The mollahs are also judges or arbitrators in 
the civil or religious disputes among them, which are settled 
without recourse to the civil power. Chiefs called muftis, 
appointed by the State, are the supreme judges in all liti- 
gation of their co-religionists; and to aid them is a sort of 
Mohammedan synod, whose members are elected by the 
mollahs. The muftis are generally chosen from those who 
have been educated in the European manner and bape 
served in the Russian army. 
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Russian rule has, on the whole, been a blessing to the 
Mohammedans of Asia; for it has given them peace and 
security. If they have no political rights, neither have their 
Christian neighbors: Russians are their fellow-subjects, not 
their masters. They own their land, and pay the same 
taxes as Christians. They are exempt from military ser- 
vice on paying a tax, or else are placed in corps d’armée 
composed of their own people. They may become officers 
in the army, and sometimes they are placed in command over 
Christian soldiers. 

Mussulmans are generally resigned to the domination of 
the Czar. In the late Eastern war they fought by the side 
of the Cossacks against their former co-religionists. Russia 
is sure of them as long as they believe in her strength and 
see her victorious and triumphant in her wars with other 
nations. 

(7) The adherents of Buddhism are diminishing in Euro- 
pean Russia. Separated from their fellow-religionists of 
Asia, they are gradually drawn into the orthodox Church. 
Many of these conversions are genuine, although the beauty 
of the Greek ritual, its mass and music, are the most impor- 
tant factors of the change. The converts make excellent’ 
Christians, and seem to have accepted Christianity in good 
faith. In a few years, at the most, Buddhism will be driven 
back to Asia, there to make its last stand against the na- 
tional Church. 

In Asiatic Russia there are several hundred thousands of 
Buddhists. They are well organized, have an active priest- 
‘hood, and are fully determined to fight against the proselyt- 
ism of the orthodox Church. The government tries to 
convert the chiefs of the tribes and the lamas, which they 
sometimes succeed in doing. They isolate the tribes, with- 
draw the Christian converts from the authority of their old 
chiefs, forbid the opening of new pagodas, diminish the num- 
ber of lamas, and in every way discourage and restrict the 
spread of Buddhism. This religion makes no converts from 
the Russians. With the exception of Madame Blavatsky, 
there is scarcely a convert known. That celebrated woman 
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has had no imitators in her own nation, whatever influence 
she may have had elsewhere. On the contrary, the influ- 
euce of the Greek Church is felt more and more in the ranks 
of Buddhism, and the time seems near when its religion will 
disappear from the whole extent of the Russian Empire. 

As before said, persecution in Russia is chiefly prompted 
by political considerations. Religious zeal is more or less a 
cloak for political scheming. Dread of German influence 
with the Protestants, Polish insurrections with the Catholics, 
causes the government to lay an oppressive hand on these 
two Churches. This also explains the effort at Russification 
now making throughout the whole empire,—an object po- 
litically desirable, however atrocious the means employed. 
The wholesale expulsion of Jews now going on is a source 
of horror and dread to all outlying Christendom, yet has 
behind it this imperial pretext. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE. 
By L. Gilard. 


To strengthen and develop the institutions of a liberal 
and peaceful democracy in a nation whose secular tradi- 
tions are Catholic, while its immediate past is full of revolu- 
tions,— which, besides, feels compelled to keep up an enor- 
mous military power, available at an hour’s notice,— such is 
the task imposed on French republicans under the severest 
national penalties. The work goes on but slowly. In spite 
of numerous and happy reforms already germinating in the 
organs of French national life, the stamp is everywhere still 
visible of the pattern after which the Imperial Despot ninety 
years ago shaped the civil, judicial, religious, and universi-. 
tary administration. Much remains to be introduced into 
French ways of thinking and acting before France may as- 
sume a tolerable likeness to populations able “to work any 
constitution,” as has been said of New Englanders. 

f= 
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For this very reason France could not afford to be indif- 
ferent to the question of political form. A free govern- 
ment is necessarily a government of public opinion. To 
maintain the Republic is the condition, not sufficient but 
indispensable, of liberty, progress, and peace. That is why 
all Frenchmen who bear intelligent love to their country 
attach such importance to a mere question of political form. 
The form conveys much of the substance. Here lies the 
solution of what may appear a riddle in the eyes of for- 
eigners who take a kindly interest in French Protestants. 
These, though as a body better qualified than most of their 
countrymen to understand fully what real greatness is, still 
on all occasions join in the thanksgiving chorus which ex- 
tols the memory of Thiers and glorifies Gambetta’s career, 
and carry their grains of incense to the altar of those lead- 
ing statesmen of the Third Republic. Thiers and Gambetta 
were very imperfect men, lacking some qualities of the first 
order, far from such names as Coligny or Washington; and 
foreigners, Protestants especially, who are used to consider 
heroic features of another stamp, are almost offended at 
finding these the objects of a kind of hero-worship. But, 
their deficiencies granted, still they have been the most strik- 
ing impersonation of a most vital idea,—that of the abso- 
lute need of the Republic for the salvation of the country. 
Thiers brought over to the Republic one-half of the middle 
classes. Gambetta, after having been, in his “irreconcilable 
hatred” of the empire, the echo of the public conscience, 
did everything afterwards to make a republic possible and 
enduring by transforming republicans from Utopian revolu- 
tionists into ‘men of government.” And so these represent 
all that has been done or is still doing to establish the neces- 
sary government of public opinion. While so many others 
were narrow sectarians, or shallow dupes of words, or skep- 
tics, these men loved France, aimed at realities, were large- 
sighted. They were able to detect those general forces 
which one must have on his side if his plans are to reach 
success, willing to sacrifice self, popularity, and personal 
ties to what they saw good for the country; and that is 
much, 
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How they would have enjoyed — the impenitent old Vol- 
tairean and the Positivist author of the famous war-cry 
against clericalism — that speech at Algiers, that address of 
a Romish bishop to naval officers, which is by far the most 
important event of inner national life of France during the 
past twelvemonth! Cardinal Lavigerie is the foremost man 
in the body of French prelates. He is the primate of Africa, 
and the most exalted member of the Catholic hierarchy 
in a land formerly Christian, consecrated by the names of 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and Augustine. All that is associated 
with the memories of those Fathers of the Latin Church 
surrounds as with a halo (at least in the eyes of his brethren 
of the episcopate) the archbishop of Algiers and Carthage. 
Besides, it is well known that Cardinal Lavigerie is on 
terms of intimate friendship with Leo XIII. No one, in 
short, was better qualified to address the Catholics of 
France in the name of the Church and the Holy See. 
Should he open his mouth to treat a controverted question, 
even in so worldly and trivial a circumstance as a toast at 
a banquet, his personal and official qualifications were sure 
to make the toast a solemn address and the banquet an 
historical event. And so it was when, receiving at his 
table the commander of the French squadron of the Medi- 
terranean and the officers of his staff, he proclaimed on the 
12th of November his adhesion to the Republic, and ex- 
horted his guests and all Frenchmen, especially all Catho- 
lics, to do the same. Here is part of that speech, which, 
significantly, was followed by the performance of the “ Mar- 
seillaise”” by the instrumental band : — 


God grant that the union shown here among us may soon prevail 
among all the children of our mother country. That union is now our 
supreme want, and let me tell you that it is the first wish of the Church 
and of her pastors in every degree of the hierarchy. Doubtless, she 
does not demand of us, indeed, to renounce our remembrance of a glo- 
rious past or our honorable feelings of fidelity and gratitude. But, 
when the will of a nation has been clearly affirmed,— when, as was lately 
proclaimed by Leo XIII., the form of a government has in itself nothing 
contrary to those principles which alone can insure the life of a Chris- 
tian and civilized nation,— when, to preserve our country from threaten- _ 
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ing ruin, our frank and thorough adhesion to that form of government 
is required,— then at length the moment comes to declare that the period 
of probation is accomplished, and that our fatal divisions may be healed, to 
sacrifice everything that conscience and honor permit — nay, command — 
us to give up in behalf of the country’s salvation. ... Without that res- 
ignation and patriotic acquaintance, nothing indeed is possible, either 
to preserve order and peace, or to rescue the world from social perils, or 
to save the very religious interests whose ministers we are. Let us not 
hope to support the columns of an edifice without entering the edifice 
itself. Such hope would be madness,—the madness of some who, not- 
withstanding recent shameful deeds,* continue to assail it from outside. 


How that speech resounded on the other shore of the Med- 
iterranean may be easily conceived. Its real import was 
emphasized by the sudden outbreak of rage in the organs of 
the royalist and imperialist parties in the public press. They 
saw at once the immense electoral losses they were to suffer, 
if deprived of the political dependants of the clergy; and 
those pious defenders of the throne and the altar rained 
on the cardinal, according to their several tempers, some of 
them pathetic expostulation, others a shower of insults. It 
led only to new declarations of the archbishop, tending all to 
the same end. First, on the 20th of November, he sent to 
his priests the text of his address to the officers of the navy, 
and added to it a long commentary, in which he expressly 
said : — 

Honor and duty require from Catholics that they should not allow 
the continuance of the present attitude of the Church in France. And 
for that only one practical means is offered them, the one explicitly 
counselled to them by the supreme Pontiff, resolutely to take a share 
in public affairs, not as adversaries of the established government, but 
as claiming their civic rights in the Republic which governs us. ... It 
would be for us all — bishops, priests, the faithful — eternal shame, in 
the eyes of posterity, to have attempted nothing in defence of the Faith, 
and thus to destroy the Church in France for the petty satisfaction of 
getting more and more estranged from the aspirations of the country, 
and of following parties in which doubtless are many honorable men, but 
that have all shown their utter lack of power. 


This charge to his priests was soon followed (November 
25) by a letter to a French Catholic, in which he asserts the 
same view, and predicts the coming on of the Republic in all 


* Allusion to the recent alliance of the royalists with Boulangerism, 
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countries which are still governed by monarchs. The pas- 
sage relative to Italy and the house of Savoy is peculiarly 
pungent. Then he goes on to say, not only that it is aecord- 
ing to reason and good sense to accept, without reserve or 
after-thought, the only form of government henceforth pos- 
sible in France, but that it is also a duty of conscience to 
follow in political affairs the principles affirmed on several 
occasions by the Holy Father, and no longer systematically 
to oppose the established government. He ends by congrat- 
ulating himself on having fully spoken out his mind and 
reached his end. ‘The question is now before the bar of 
public opinion. True Catholics will solve it by obeying the 
Holy Father, accepting the Republic, and ceasing their oppo- 
sition to the government chosen by the country.” 

But Cardinal Lavigerie was not alone among his brethren 
-to fight against his late allies, in whom he rightly saw reyo- 
lutionists in the guise of conservatives. His proved the 
miraculous gift of unbinding silent tongues. Many were the 
letters of approbation which he received from French prel- 
ates. Others uttered their mind in episcopal charges. I 
select a few passages from these. The Bishop of La Réunion 
says that “it is indispensable to disengage the Church from 
monarchical parties, incapable to preserve or found any- 
thing, even when they forget the laws of conscience so far as 
to lower themselves into picking up the disloyal weapons of 
corruption and conspiracy.” * He explains that the anger of 
monarchical politicians comes from their having lost in the 
support of the clergy their only remaining means of influ- 
ence on the electoral masses. ‘ But,” he adds, “we shall 
not bind the cause of religion to that of parties at war with 
the government of the nation; for such an inauspicious 
alliance strikes our ministry with barrenness :amidst the 
masses by making us thoroughly unpopular. We shall let 
the dead bury their dead. We have no right to bind the 
vessel of the Christ to a shore that the waves desert.” 

But the most remarkable of these clerical pronunciamentos 


* Allusion to the Count of Paris excusing his alliance with Boulanger on the plea 


that he was obliged “ to pick up any weapons against the Republic.” = 
: == 
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in favor of the Republic is that of the Bishop of Annecy. It 
offers, in the sound argument by which the bishop justifies 
his political attitude, unmistakable marks of sincerity. After 
haying remarked that the question at stake is not “whether 
republic or monarchy is the best conceivable form of govern- 
ment,” he proceeds to state : — 


The true question is this: Is monarchy still possible in France? If 
the monarchical spirit is still alive among us, then monarchy is possible, 
aud people may attempt its restoration. But if the monarchical spirit 
has disappeared, and wholly so, monarchy is impossible; and to endeavor 
to revive it is to condemn ourselves to a hopeless undertaking. Now 
what is the monarchical spirit? It is the belief and feeling that there is 
and must be in the land a sovereignty: I do not say a government, but 
a sovereignty. It is the belief and feeling that this sovereignty belongs 
to a family, as a house belongs to a family; and that this sovereignty’s 
conditions of property and transmission are exactly the same as for the 
property and transmission of any other goods. Such is the monarchical 
spirit. It has existed in France as strongly, and perhaps more so, than 
in any other country in Europe. But does it subsist now? No. Not 
even faint traces of that monarchical spirit are left among us. How, 
then, could a monarchy be restored? If, happily, the titles of king and 
royalty should some day be written again at the top of some constitu- 
tion, how could any duration be assured to that rule? Now what 
makes a monarchy is precisely that it is undisputed in its duration, and . 
its perpetuity appears as the most natural thing in the world. Why, 
then, aim at an end that retreats before us and can never be reached ? 


It is easy to see from the above quotations how serious 
and deep a change has come to pass in the political attitude 
of the Catholic Church in France. Last year already there 
were marks of it which were pointed out in the Unitarian 
‘Review of August. Now the fact is uncontrovertible ; it is 
a general current; it ends in the ruin of all historical dynas- 
ties and parties.* It is no sufficient guarantee that the 
French will definitely keep the liberal institutions they enjoy 
now. Fall they must, and fall they will, if the rottenness 
that pervades part of the literature poisons extensively 
enough the general life. But it can be only to the profit of 


*In the senatorial election that followed (in January, 1891) the Episcopal mani- 
festoes reported here, only eight members of the upper chamber, out of nearly eighty, 
were returned by the supporters of the reactionary opposition. 
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some adventurer yet unknown. The Bourbons and Napo- 
leons are finished. Peace be with their guilty ashes! 

At least the striking change among the Catholic clergy 
warrants many years of undisturbed political stability. It 
will act strongly as a cause, only for the reason that it is 
itself the result of a potent cause. Its force lies in its inevi- 
tableness. It would continue unexplained, and its impor- 
tance would remain unfelt, but for taking into account what 
made it an unavoidable element in the national evolution. 

That is the gradual development in France of a public 
opinion. The great minister Turgot said to Louis XVI., one 
hundred and seventeen years ago, when unfolding to the 
unfortunate monarch his scheme of a general system of edu- 
cation for the people: “If carried into execution, this plan 
will make your kingdom unrecognizable in ten years. It 
will create in France a public spirit. Now, Sire, there ts 
none.” No word of a political thinker could betray a surer 
insight. None goes farther to account for the errors, ground- 
less hopes, and calamities that have since befallen France. 
There was then, indeed, no public spirit. Let no one be de- 
ceived by dazzling appearances. A few degrees beyond the 
national surface, where shone the politeness, brillianey, in- 
tellectual daring, and moral levity of the nobility and upper 
middle class of the ancient régime, the attentive observer 
soon falls upon “ darkness visible.” Ten years would have 
been very little to effect the wonderful change which Turgot 
expected at so short an interval, with the sanguine boldness 
of his faith in light and right. Not ten years, but more than 
a century, has been necessary to effect a part of it,—a cen- 
tury with six revolutions, three invasions, the law of Guizot 
on popular schools, the educational institutions of the Third 
Republic, and the efforts of all those who, official or uncom- 
missioned teachers of the people, have been able to open a 
source of light, however little, to the national soul. Those 
endeavors and events, especially the schooling of painful ex- 
perience, have not remained fruitless. A public mind has 
been formed out of it all. It is very rudimentary as yet, and 
comprehends not many notions; but it has gained consist- 
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ency. When universal suffrage was so rashly proclaimed 
in 1848, almost everything was still fluid in the popular 
mind which offered to a political construction nothing like a 
ground of rock to build upon. It has now got more firmness. 
There are in the heads of the French peasants who compose 
the larger bulk of the electoral body a few fundamental 
ideas, to all appearance ineradicable. On a few elementary 
matters of politics they have learned to will, and to impose 
their will; and it must be remarked that the government 
and chambers, though freely handling matters whereupon 
the public voice is silent or at great variance, take great care 
not to affront what they feel to be the electoral masses’ de- 
cided bent. Ministerial stability, for instance, has lately 
become one of those manifested popular wishes ; and it is in 
fair way of being realized since the last election. 

Another point on which the public mind is made up, and 
acutely sensitive, is the question of war and the heart-felt 
necessity of peace. Now, this fact is often overlooked abroad, 
and its importance is unheeded. How else could such hasty 
reports be at all credited, as when one foreign paper informs 
the world that France meditates the conquest of Belgium; 
another, that she is. going to invade Italy, or that a French 
fleet gets under sail to burn the military port of La Spezzia, 
and is only prevented from so doing by the efficient veto 
of an English squadron? But the real fact is that, against 
such piratical intentions being credited, there is more than 
their foul wickedness or their visible madness; for what else 
could it be in our vicinity to, and the state of our relations 
with, the German Empire? There is against an offensive 
war being meditated by the French government the evident 
will of the nation. That determination to preserve peace so 
long as no foreign attack shall compel upon France a war of 
defence can be gathered first from the professions of faith 
of the candidates at every election. Most of them warmly 
profess to share the people’s will to keep peace undisturbed. 
A second sign of the real situation is the conduct of the late 
“League of Patriots,” with the officer-poet Dérouléde at its 
head. That league avowedly had for its self-assumed mis- 
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sion to prepare the guerre de revanche. As long as its chiefs 
hoped that the regular republican government could be 
brought to realize their wishes, they acted and voted as 
republicans ; but, when they found (which is true) that a 
French government of public opinion could never be a party 
to the bloody game which they looked forward to in the old 
spirit of inhuman vain-glory, they threw their fortunes with 
the adventurer, in whom they saw a fit instrument to cast 
France, against her will, into a career of battle, and thus to 
fulfil their fiendish scheme. But they were overthrown, 
with all their allies, in the electoral struggle, repelled by 
public opinion, broken in pieces by the government, whose 
fiercest enemies they have been ever since. 

Other governments could commence a war disguised under 
- the fair name “ prophylactic.” France alone, of all the great 
nations of continental Europe, on account of her constitu- 
tion and the relations of her government with public opin- 
ion, could not in any way assume the initiative of war or 
strike the first blow. To forbid such a step being taken, 
there is, first, a constitution that makes public opinion effec- 
tive. Next there is a universal feeling (fed by the remem- 
brance of the invasion and by a vague notion of the military 
discoveries and preparations going on) that war is a very 
serious matter. Lastly, there is a fact which brings a shud- 
der in all French families at the mere mention of an expen- 
sive war,— the fact that it is no longer a small part- of the 
nation that would be engaged in the dreaded conflagration, 
but that all Frenchmen from twenty to forty-five are soldiers. 
That is more trustworthy than the patriotic cant of some 
French papers, or the malignant denunciations of foreign 
ones. 

Second only in generality and fixedness to that will of the 
electoral masses concerning peace, second and closely akin to 
it, is their determination to maintain the Republic. That 
determination is built both on conservative instinct and on 
rational grounds. Thanks to the formation and growth of 
that public spirit, vainly appealed to by Turgot, thanks to 


reason and knowledge disseminated among great numbers, 
= 
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not only is the national pyramid set on its base, and no 
longer on its apex, but, the centre of gravity coincides pretty 
exactly with the centre of figure. The result is a stability 
new in France. Hence it is that a good part of the reaction- 
ary deputies in the French Parliament have organized them- 
selves into a constitutional right wing, and confessed that 
the dynastic interests are henceforth to be relegated to 
ancient history. Such, also, is the true explanation of the 
Algiers speech, and all that followed in the way of natural 
sequence. 

A word, finally, on the bearing of the political transforma- 
tion on the religious question. 

We take for granted, first, that Catholics will not desist 
from their immutable theocratic views; secondly, that they 
will no longer aim at overthrowing from the outside the 
national government, but at using it from the inside as a 
means and instrument. Will they succeed, and thus make 
good Father Hyacinth’s late warning that France is rapidly 
drifting to a clerical republic? That question treats only of 
probabilities, and must be let alone. But this is more than 
probable: either Catholics will succeed for a time in getting 
into their hands the regular government of the country; or 
else, in spite of successive failures, they will long seem to 
be on the eve of their threatening success. In either case, 
opinion will no longer be divided into monarchical and 
republican, but between liberals and clericals. More than 
ever clericalism will be “the enemy,” but a coherent and 
homogeneous enemy, whose true nature no political screen 
* will any more conceal. It will be “the enemy ” still, not be- 
cause of the political flag whose folds were lately floating 
over it, but directly, on account of its theocratical principles 
regarding God, man, and society. The struggle, then, is 
not finished between liberal and clerical. Far from it. Only 
its ground is shifted, and that is enough to change its nature. 
Political but yesterday, it will be religious to-morrow. This 
it will be so clearly, explicitly, and intensely that, to find 
its like in violence, one should perhaps go back as far as 
three centuries. 
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As we write the last words of this article, Le Temps, of 
Paris, brings us a piece of news which illustrates the novel 
character of the struggle against lay societies and the rights 
of men. It is the foundation of the committee of a “ French 
Christian Union,” in answer to a call of the Catholic Church, 
through the Archbishop of Paris. The act of constitution of 
the new league throws politics even out of the background. 
“ We require,” it says, “the help of all Christian and honest 
men, whatever be their political opinions.” It sets forth a 
theocratical conception of society, and identifies the national 
interest with the interest of the Catholic faith. It can but 
add strength to the hopeful cry rising from many quarters 
where the impotency of mere negations is better and better 
understood. Oh for religious weapons to fight the religious 
foe! for an organized church of the Free Spirit to meet on 
more equal terms the organized church of thraldom! 


Hynesse, France, June, 1891. 
Y 2 >| ? 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


JAMES HINTON. 


A well-known novelist laments the fact that James Hinton’s 
thoughts have suffered neglect for want of a more attractive 
setting. The exponent of “ Altruism” has not at present a very 
large audience; and, of those who read the biography and the 
little book on “ The Mystery of Pain,” probably few attempt “ Man 
and his Dwelling-place,” “Life in Nature,’ “The Law-breaker 
and the Coming of the Law.” It may be, as one of his most 
ardent disciples predicts, that “fifty years hence ‘Hinton will 
probably be recognized as a more dangerous man than he is 
now, just as Kant, according to Heine’s saying, held the whole 
French Revolution in his theories, to be evolved by inevitable 
deductions.” * 

It may be so; but in the mean time recognition of his danger- 


*The Larger Life. By Caroline Haddon. Preface. 
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ousness, or of his merits, is somewhat tardy, though it is not 
impossible to find men and women who have found in his teach- 
ing “a light, a guide, a warning,” in the mazes of this mysterious 
life, which no other teacher could supply. For this reason, a 
brief review of that teaching is attempted here. 

It is usual to divide the labor of a man’s life into periods. In 
the case of Hinton, three of these have been marked out, and 
called respectively the periods of anticipation, of suppression, 
and of realization, or maturity. These, however, only apply to 
his literary, and not to his scientific work. He had attained con- 
siderable eminence in aural surgery before his first philosophical 
work was published, in 1859. This he called “Man and his 
Dwelling-place.” 

The title is not a happy one. It is at once commonplace and 
misleading. It would better describe a treatise on the building 
trade than a philosophical work on man’s relationship to the 
Eternal Being. 

The main idea of the book is that man is deceived by his own 
defective state, which defect, instead of acknowledging as his 
own, he projects into the external universe. He supposes a dead 
inert matter without to account for his own inner deadness and 
inertness. “All advance in knowledge,” we are reminded, “is 
a deliverance of man from himself”; and “The history of human: 
error is a history of the taking it for granted that things are as 
they appear.” * 


Briefly, the position maintained is this: that the study of nature leads 
to the conclusion that there is a DEFECTIVENESS in man which modifies 
his perception; that the universe is not truly correspondent to his 
impressions, but is of a more perfect and higher kind. 

To judge rightly of nature, therefore, we must not be guided by our 
own impressions merely, but must remember man’s defectiveness. For, 
if man be defective, his apprehension and feeling of nature will be inad- 
equate; and that which he feels to exist will differ from the true reality 
by defect. + 

The unknown fact of nature is the spiritual and eternal world, “the 
things that are not seen.” But man wants that true life which would 
place him in union with it. Therefore, to him the world is temporal 
and physical. He does not know the fact. Therefore, he feels that to 
be which is not. 

In other words, there is not a physical world, and a spiritual world 


* Man and his Dwelling-place, p. 2. tIbid., p. 12, 
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besides, but the spiritual world, which alone ts, is physical to man; 
the physical being the mode by which man, by his defectiveness, per- 
‘ceives the spiritual. We feel a physical world to be; that which ts, is 
the spiritual world.* 


The four hundred pages which follow develop this idea with, 
it must be confessed, a too frequent reiteration. Much is made 
of the illustration from astronomy. “The problem presented by 
astronomy to man, and the mode of its solution, are an image,” 
it is said, “of the larger and higher problem presented by the 
world and of the mode in which its solution is effected.” 

The early astronomy was based upon the hypothesis of a 
motionless earth: hence the elaboration of epicycles to explain 
the irregular planetary motions; but all these complicated and 
perplexing theories were swept away when man corrected the 
phenomenon by the fact that the earth itself was in constant. 
motion. So, says Hinton, it is with science. The supposition of 
a motionless earth corresponds with the supposition of an inert 
matter; and, as in the former case, the resulting hypotheses have 
become too complicated to be endured. 

In the one case, simplicity and truth were only obtained when, 
disregarding the mere appearance, man acknowledged and al- 
lowed for his own motion. Now, in order to obtain them again, 
he must acknowledge and allow for his own inertness. 


From our false feeling, we learn what man’s state is. We are such 
that the spiritual is physical to us, the active inert, the living dead, 
law a mechanical necessity. Such is man, such his defect, such his 
necessity for being made new. Here is the secret of his pride. Because 
he is dead, he sets himself up as the centre of all things, and feels himself 
exalted as such a king.... He does not know that all this is from a 
miserable want: that as through our own motion the heavens revolve 
about the earth, and each man feels himself the centre of the universal 
sphere, so the secret of self-exaltation, self-will, self-regard, and self- 
assertion, is inertness. He says, ‘‘I am free, and nature is my slave”: he 
does not know that this is death. Should he not rather say, “In becom- 
ing one with that which nature is, I live ” ? t : 


This view of nature, according to Hinton, closed the long con- 
troversy between Idealist and Realist. Like the celebrated 
debaters on the precise color of the chameleon, both were right 
and both were wrong. A real external world there must be: the 
Realist was right in affirming it; but it is not such as appears to 
man through his defect: the Idealist was right in denying that. 


. 
— 
_ 


*Man and his Dwelling-place, p. 17, tIbid., p. 66. 
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Hinton also thought that his theory was a key to the interpre- 
tation of Scripture. According to him, it made the whole work 
rational and simple. The death described in Scripture was the 
natural state of man, his inertness. Redemption was the deliver- 
ance from this state, the first step to that deliverance being man’s 
acknowledgment of his defect. The result of a complete de- 
liverance was eternal life. But that deliverance could not be 
consummated in the individual, for “the perfect redemption of 
the individual is in the redemption of man.” Then only would 
the inertness be entirely removed, when the whole human race 
was redeemed; then would God and nature be truly known, and 
that knowledge would be life eternal. 

The book closes with four dialogues, in which arguments al- 
ready suggested are urged under fresh aspects. A somewhat 
striking thought is thrown off in the last of these. It deals with 
that crux of materialism, the relationship between certain molec- 
ular disturbances and mental sensation or thought : — 


Surely, it is the very’ reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis of matter 
that we must, on that view, attribute our consciousness to material 
changes in the brain as its true cause, and conceive that there is some 
place or point at which a mechanical impulse or chemical process be- 
comes a sensation or a thought. 

But, on the view that the physical is the mode in which the spiritual ° 
is perceived by man, this strange fact assumes an entirely new aspect. 
It ought to be, it might be, foretold. For, if the true cause of our con- 
sciousness is spiritual action on us, how should it appear to us? KEvi- 
dently, as physical action. Brain and nerves, or something equivalent, 
ought to be the “phenomenal” instruments of consciousness, if this view 
be right.* 


Encouraged by the success of his book, and convinced of the 
vast benefit his system, properly understood, would confer upon 
mankind, Hinton relinquished his practice as a surgeon, and de- 
voted himself to literary work. He soon discovered that his new 
mode of life was impracticable, and after about a year of it 
returned to the practice of his profession, in which he rapidly 
attained the first rank as a specialist in aural surgery. Thus 
closed what has been called the period of anticipation, during 
which were produced “Man and his Dwelling-place,” ‘Life in 
Nature,” and largely, though not published till 1866, the little 


*Man and his Dwelling-place, pp. 410, 411. 
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book called “ The Mystery of Pain.” This last is probably better 
known than any of Hinton’s works. With the preface added to 
the later editions, it is a fair example of his teaching. Two feel- 
ings, he tells us, very forcibly impressed upon his mind, were the 
starting-point from which the other thoughts contained in the 
book sprang : — 


On the one hand, I was made conscious afresh of the evil that is in 
man’s present state-—an evil deeply affecting his whole being, and 
demanding for its remedy nothing less than a reconstruction and resto- 
ration of his nature. And, on the other hand, I was scarcely less im- 
pressed with the evidence that there exists in all human experience 
something unseen, some fact beyond our consciousness, so that the seem- 
ing of our life is not the truth of it.* 


Acknowledging that these are “two old and customary 
thoughts,” Hinton thought that he perceived in them a rela- 
tion which he had not seen before. 


That which suggested itself to me was this: if man’s nature needs a 
change, and there is some fact we are not conscious of causing our 
experience, then may not this fact be the working of that very change 
in man? ft 


There is much pain that cannot be accounted for, that appears 
mysterious. Nothing in the condition of the sufferer can explain 
it: it appears to extend beyond the sufferer. It is not for him 
alone, not for discipline alone, not only for punishment. What is 
it for? Hinton replies: For the redemption of the human race, 
to bring about that change which man must undergo before he 
can be truly blessed. In other words, it is vicarious suffering: 
it is of the same nature and for the same end as were the suffer- 
ings of Christ. This, according to the author of “The Mystery of 
Pain,” is a truth of Christianity which has become blurred and 
dim,—the truth that in the suffering of Christ the meaning of all 
pain is revealed, and that thus from the cross streams a softened 
splendor, which can transfigure all human suffering by explaining 
it. This is what Paul meant when, to the confusion of many an 
orthodox commentator, he exclaimed, “Now I rejoice in my 
sufferings for your sake, and jill wp on my part that which is lack- 
ing of the affliction of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” ¢ 


*The Mystery of Pain, chap. ii. pp. 14, 15. 
tIbid., p. 15. ¢ Colossians i, 24, — — 
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This little book, though not published or entirely completed 
till later, belongs largely to the first period of Hinton’s thought- 
life, that which has been called the period of anticipation. It 
was succeeded by the period of suppression. After his adoption 
of a purely literary career had been abandoned for a return to 
his profession, he locked up his unpublished manuscripts; and 
for the next six or seven years, with the slight exception men- 
tioned, he ceased to write. In 1869, we are told, this period came 
to an end. He began then to devote the evenings to writing 
down his thoughts, and for the remaining six years until his 
death in the end of 1875 his pen was active. He wrote more 
during this period than in any other, though, with the exception 
of a few articles, he published nothing. The work entitled “The 
Law-breaker and the Coming of the Law,” published in 1884, 
belongs to this period, and contains some of his latest thought. 

“The Law-breaker” is not without the natural defects of a 
posthumous publication. It is simply a series of thoughts jotted 
down without arrangement, and without having undergone the 
sifting process which preparation for the press would have in- 
volved. But, despite this obvious fact, it is not destitute of 
a harmony. 

There is what may be called a backbone of thought from 
which the minor thoughts naturally proceed. The Law-breaker. 
is Jesus Christ, who, in breaking an arbitrary law,— namely, the 
observance of the Sabbath,— fulfilled the law of service. In this 
Jesus is regarded as the type of all genius. It is for genius to 
find the point of least resistance, which is the natural law, the 
law that all may obey, and, finding this, to dispense with merely 
arbitrary laws. The great. support, and indeed the source of 
these arbitrary laws, was, according to Hinton, the attempt to 
‘obtain a self-goodness by restraint, and by putting the service 
of God above human needs. Hence the Sabbatical law of the 
Jews which Jesus broke. Instead of the old self-goodness, which 
rested upon restraint, Jesus introduced a natural goodness, by 
which all impulse ‘and passion, instead of being restrained, was 
turned in the direction of service. 

His new commandment—new when contrasted with the old 
one: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” ete—— was simply, 
Love one another. To this, according to Hinton, Jesus attained 
at the end of his career, after he had tried in every possible way 
to hold to the service of God apart from that of man. Forced 
from this, he put away the isolated God, the God who was to be 
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loved and served apart from man, and, in serving God as if he 
were not, found the real divine presence,—the God in man. 
And here Hinton finds a key to the difference of feeling on the 
question of Christ’s claim to be divine. The fact that it has 
been understood as urged in a special and exclusive sense may be 
due to the failure of men to understand this feeling which Christ 
had. “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” may mean 
simply this: You can only see and serve the Father in such as 
I am, in your brother men. Love one another: that is the only 
way to love God. 

Hinton adds, “ And thus we may see better how the Christians 
were counted atheists.” 

The Christology of “The Law-breaker” is somewhat remarka- 
ble. Without denying the divinity of Christ, Hinton regarded him 
as not entirely free even from the failings of man. His was the 
temperament of genius, susceptible, receptive, only sounding his 
highest note of teaching at the close of his career after a struggle. 
“ Why,” we are asked, “should not even early superstition have 
remained in his mind?”* “He was scrupulous and jealous for 
the temple beyond all. That is how he began, his soul demand- 
ing the most exact observance, refusing the most innocent and 
established licenses.... The man who would not suffer money 
to be changed in the temple said afterwards, ‘It does not matter 
where men worship, nor any temple at all.” + 


Christ’s references to himself strike us.as if they must haye meant in 
his mouth that he was to be regarded in some special light, and intended 
to claim some special, even superhuman, relation to mankind. 

But was it truly that in his simplicity he spoke simply as he felt, said 
what he perceived was true, it not being anything to him whether it 
were of himself or not? And so we with our self-regarding reticence 
misapprehend him, and think that he must have meant to claim some 
superhuman place and to fix mankind about himself, whereas he said 
plainly that he wished to lead them to the Holy Spirit to be guided. 

. Even the very limits of his thought bind him to us.... Was he as 
profound and wise a thinker as Sakya-Muni? For one thing, did he 
not die too soon? But he had felt the make of Nature, and saw that 
man could come to know her.§ 


There is much also to the same purpose; but enough has been 
quoted to convey some idea of Hinton’s thoughts on a problem 
which has not lost its interest for human thought. 


~ 
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Bound up with “The Law-breaker,” is “The Coming of the 
Law.” Written up till a few months of his death, it contains 
some of his latest thoughts. It is more fragmentary than the 
former book, as it is simply a string of selected passages called 
“subjects” by its author, and intended, it is thought, for subse- 
quent development. The “law” is the law of service, supersed- 
ing all other: “Our right is, as natures, wholly apart from things, 
and can adapt itself to every call.” * 

A passage commenting on the word “altruistic” shows his 
latest conception ef-what the law of service implies : — 


About the word “altruistic” and the suggestion of “otherish”: the 
real meaning of the difficulty about a word for “regard to others” is 
that we do not want it. It would mislead us if we hadit. The very 
thought of a true regard being “for others” has in it some of the per- 
verted thought of goodness. It is not a regard for others we ueed, but 
simply a true regard,—a regard to the facts, to nature. It is only a 
truth to facts in our regard, and its nature is obscured by a reference to 
“others,” as if that were the essential point. It is an accident, rather: 
the truth to nature is the essential point. Putting it as to “others” as 
opposed to self brings in our false thought of goodness. It puts the idea 
of regard to self falsely, as if it were a positive instead of a mere not- 


regard. 
It is not as being for others, but as being true, that the regard for 


others is demanded.t 


It is interesting to compare Hinton’s posthumous work with 
his admirable little article called “Professor Tyndall and the 
Religious Emotions,” which appeared in the Contemporary 
Review for December, 1874, just a year before his death. In this 
short study, we have some of his latest thought, not hastily jotted 
down as it occurred to him in the form of suggestive questions, 
but clearly and deliberately expressed. “The Law-breaker” and 
“The Coming of the Law” are a series of rough sketches. This 
shows what the finished drawing might have been. But we live 
in an age when the impressionist is lauded; and the fact that 
so much of Hinton’s work lacks the careful revision which would 
have rendered it more systematic and complete, less provocative 
and more satisfying, will not be deemed by some a cause for 


regret. 
Clement Pike. 


London, June, 1891. 
*The Coming of the Law, p. 216. + Ibid., pp. 287, 288. 
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FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, who died at Munich on May 1, be- 
longed to what Dr. Holmes has called the academic races,— per- 
sons descended from generations of scholars and endowed with 
congenital and hereditary tastes and aptitudes for learning. In 
Germany this stock is perhaps more widely ramified, has been 
longer under cultivation, is more highly favored by its environ- 
ment, and therefore more frequently productive of extraordinary 
specimens of its kind than in any other country of the world. 
Gregorovius’s lineage can be traced back for three centuries or 
more through a long line of ancestors, of whom nearly all were 
preachers or teachers, and not a few attained to eminence in their 
respective professions. He was born Jan. 19, 1821, at Neiden- 
burg, in East Prussia, in an old castle once the headquarters of 
those famous knights of the Teutonic order who in the thir- 
teenth century played such an important part in subjugating and 
Christianizing the fierce Slavonic tribes on the shores of the Bal- 
tic, and in Germanizing the country between the Niemen and the 
Warta, which subsequently came under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Riga. In 1832 the boy entered the gym- 
nasium at Gumbinnen, and in 1838 was matriculated as student 
of theology in the University of Kénigsberg. His strong predi- 
lection for literary and philosophical pursuits, which was fostered 
by the example and instruction of Professor Karl Rosenkranz, 
soon caused him to abandon the study of divinity. His first 
work, published in the twenty-fourth year of his age, was a sort 
of semi-historical novel, entitled “ Werdomar und Whladislay aus 
der Wiiste Romantik,’ and full of sympathy for the sorrows 
of Poland, with which he had become familiar through. personal 
observation. Three years later (1848) he gave still more ardent 
and indignant expression to these feelings in a small volume 
“Die Idee des Polenthums, zwei Biicher polnischer Leidens- 
geschichte,” dedicated to the distinguished Polish patriot and 
historian, Joachim Lelewel, who, forced to flee his country after 
the revolution of 1830, had enjoyed the hospitality of Lafayette 
at Lagrange, but in 1833 was ordered by Louis Philippe to leave 
France, and died at Brussels in 1861.* “Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis- 
ter in seinen socialistischen Elementen entwickelt,” which ap- 


*This first historical essay was followed in 1849 by “ Polen- und Magyarenlieder,” 


in which he shows the same spirit of commiseration for oppressed nationalities.  ___ 
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peared in 1849, reveals in Gregorovius a remarkably fine critical 
faculty, although it owed its origin unquestionably to the influ- 
ence and incitement of Karl Rosenkranz, whose “Goethe und 
seine Werke” had come out only two years before, and was 
still creating considerable sensation in literary circles. The last 
poems printed by Gregorovius, if we remember rightly, were 
his “Euphorion,” a description of the destruction of Pompeii 
(Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1858), and a German version of the songs 
of the “ Sicilian Burns,” as his translator calls him, Giovanni Meli 
(Zé., 1856). In the tragedy “Der Tod des Tiberius” (Kénigs- 
berg, 1851) and the “Geschichte des rémischen Kaisers Hadrian 
und seiner Zeit,” published in the same year, we see him approach- 
ing the field of those extensive historical studies which have 
given him a world-wide reputation. 

In the spring of 1852 Gregorovius went to Italy, first visiting 
Venice, then wandering through Corsica during the summer 
months, and reaching Rome on the day of the official entry of 
Napoleon III. as emperor into Paris, the 2d of December. We 
may add that he has subsequently extended these excursions 
to every part of the peninsula and the adjacent islands, and that 
his admirable eye for natural scenery, his fine artistic sense and 
thorough appreciation of popular peculiarities of custom and cos- 
tume, his love of folk-lore, and his power of imparting historical. 
life to the landscape and animating it with the pageantry of the 
past, render these records of travel, as collected in the five vol- 
umes of “ Wanderjahre in Italien” (Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1864- 
77), most delightful and instructive reading. In the preface to 
the fourth volume of the “ Wander-Years” he describes the ~ 
strong impression made upon him by the mighty monuments of 
ancient and medizval culture, which centuries of successive 
‘ growths and decays of civilization had accumulated in Rome. It 
is the same impression that is produced on all scholars not wholly 
devoid of re-creative imagination, and that impelled Gibbon to 
write his luminous and voluminous history. The first fruit of the 
researches to which he was thus incited was “Die Grabdenkmi- 
ler der rémischen Piibste” (Brockhaus: Leipzig, 1857), a prelimi- 
nary study to the great work of his life, the “Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom in Mittelalter,’ which he was seventeen years in writing, 
and completed in eight stout octavo volumes (Stuttgart: Cotta, 
1859-1872), covering the period from the fifth to the sixteenth 
century. No sooner had the last volume left the press, than the 
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entire work was translated into Italian under the auspices of the 
municipal council of Rome, and the honorary citizenship of the 
Eternal City was conferred upon its author. In 1889 appeared his 
“Geschichte der Stadt Athen in Mittelalter,” written essentially 
on the same plan, but comprised in two volumes (Stuttgart: 
Cotta). Here, too, he prepared himself for his task by a thorough 
study of the land and the people, supplementing his archival 
investigations by journeys through various parts of Greece and 
Asia Minor, the results of which are embodied in numerous his- 
torical essays and monographs and books of travel. Of his minor 
writings, his “ Lucrezia Borgia” (1874), a quasi-vindication of 
this notorious person, has perhaps excited the most general in- 
terest. It is based upon much new and valuable material; but, 
as a Rettung, it is a failure. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he ever intended to give it this character. Among the posthu- 
mous papers of Gregorovius are hitherto unpublished diaries of 
travels in Asia Minor and Syria, numerous letters, and a mass of 
notes for a new edition of his “ History of the City of Rome in 
the Middle Ages.” He was the first German Protestant, if not 
the very first German, who has received the honor of Roman cit- 
izenship; and this was the one distinction of which he was proud. 
On his death-bed he wrote the telegram which was to be sent to 
the mayor of Rome, announcing his decease:  morto Ferdi- 
nando Gregorovius, cittadino Romano. In accordance with his 
last will his body was cremated at Gotha, and he wished that his 
ashes should be scattered to the winds, unless his brothers and 
sisters (he was never married) should desire to preserve them in 
an urn. 


Ei. P. Hvans. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


The immediate occasion for saying a word upon this much 
vexed question is a letter received not long ago by a lady friend 
of ours, in answer to a circular inviting the writer to join a 
“ Woman’s Suffrage League.” He represents himself as “not a 
partisan or advocate, but a friendly critic,” of the movement his 
attention has been called to; indeed, the only comment we have 
just now to make upon his position, is that it appears to us too 
much narrowed to that of a mere critic,—a position a little un- 
gracious at best, even if not assuming a dictatorial air, and apt to 
be keenly resented by those engaged in a particular propaganda, 
as implying less friendliness than is really meant. From the let- 
ter in question we copy a few paragraphs : — 

“The name League rather frightens me, since it seems to 
imply a stronger conviction than I can pretend to, and a pledge . 
to do more things than I have time for. But your circular gives 
me a chance to tell you how far I agree with you, and how far 
(perhaps) I differ with you. 

“T am very desirous, in the first place, that women should take, 
more and more, an intelligent interest in public questions,— as, 
to their great honor, large numbers of them are doing now,— not 
as political partisans, but as patient and careful students of them. 
‘Such questions include finance and political economy, civil ser- 
vice reform, purity of the ballot, public hygiene, treatment of 
convicts and the insane, municipal administration — schools espe- 
cially, and so on. This would require a habit of thoughtful 
study, investigation, and discussion of such matters; and it is a 
very particular regret with me, to find that some of the most 
earnest advocates of woman suffrage appear to give no encour- 
agement whatever to that line of work, but to narrow their view 
to that single issue. Of course, I cannot blame them for that, if 
they think it the best thing they can do; but, on the other hand, 
they have to do it without the help of those who happen to think 
as I do. 
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“In the next place, I desire that women should serve not only 
on committees and charitable boards (as many of them do now), 
but also on juries in many special cases where-their presence 
would be of infinite service to justice as well as mercy,— in many 
departments of administration (especially municipal), from which 
they are now practically excluded,— and as members of the leg- 
islature, where their own select representatives, even if (like ter- 
ritorial delegates) without right of voting, might with perfect 
propriety render service of the highest order, as no one can doubt 
who knows anything of the work done through legislatures by 
Mary Carpenter in England and Dorothea Dix in America. If I 
were drafting a State constitution, as Locke did for the colony of 
Georgia, I even think that I would have one co-ordinate branch 
of the legislature consist entirely of women—or else, which 
would be better, elected by a constituency of women; or, if this 
could not be, then at least a fair proportion, in the more popular 
branch, should be chosen by such a constituency; and this would 
be a very much more effective thing for the exercise of real 
power in the State than that the votes of women should merely 
be thrown in in the lump, to take from or add to the present 
party majorities. 

“In the third place, I should wish and urge, at once, a quali- 
fied municipal suffrage for women. I say ‘ qualified,’— which I 
think it ought to be, just the same, with the votes of men,— be- 
cause, let all the theorists in the world say what they will, nobody 
ought to have the power éo vote away other people's money (which 
is what municipal suffrage practically means), except under the 
strictest pledges of identity of interest and feeling with the com- 
munity where he or she votes. That power, say what we will, 
is not a natural right: it is a political privilege and trust. I do 
not think it should be given to anybody on the ground of prop- 
erty as such, or of education and intelligence as such: either of 
these would excite just jealousy as an ‘aristocratic’ privilege. 
As a practical matter, I think it should be conditioned on one of 
these two things,— a long enough residence (say three years) to 
make one entirely familiar with the interests and character of 
that particular community; or else a name on the tax-list for 
some modest minimum of property in real estate, so as to insure 
a stake in its prosperity. Under either of these conditions, I 
should be glad to see the votes of women registered on ones 
the same terms with those of men. > 
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“ This is as far as I am able to go at present. I think we have 
quite too much loose and unqualified suffrage already; and that 
to double the numbers of it all at once would only increase the 
difficulty and mischief, without doing any good to anybody. I 
do not see any advantage likely to come from having women 
mixed up with party politics and its prizes, as now contended 
for; but, on the contrary, I fear the risk of greatly increasing the 
sources of political corruption —certainly, in great cities. And 
in a State like this (Massachusetts), asserted to have a clear 
majority of 70,000 women over the men, I confess I see no 
chance whatever of so radical a change being seriously thought 
of. It would mean, to put it briefly, the transfer of power by 
their own act from those who hold it now to a permanent major- 
ity able immensely to outvote them en masse on every issue that 
might divide them,—a feat of generosity, or gallantry, the last 
to be looked for from the practical politicians who hold the reins. 
They would thenceforth retain any share of their power only by 
sufferance of those to whom they should surrender it. And I 
need not argue on the likelihood that they will consent to it 
beforehand, or submit to the consequences afterwards.” 

This conclusion of the correspondent whom we have quoted 
we incline to assent to in the main, though a little more doubt- 
fully than it is here expressed,— doubtfully, because there is’ 
great good sense in human nature at large, much disregarded by 
theorists and critics, which brings to naught many a predicted 
peril or disorder. -Practically, we believe, if equal suffrage were 
the accepted and customary thing, our political life would flow 
quite as smoothly as it does now, with some probable and per- 
haps very real gain (and some possible loss) to our political 

morality. We might, in fact, grant all that the most ardent 
friends of the equal suffrage of women claim in what seems to 
us the far-off Utopia of absolute equality of men and women in 
public life. That, at least, does not touch the point which seems 
to us most urgent and pressing as things are. Both the friends 
and the opponents of that policy appear sometimes to be fighting 
their battles in the air, and to overlook what lies nearest them 
on the solid ground. If we think of the practical business of gov- 
ernment,— not merely those struggles for power which some- 
times seem to be all that a degenerate age has left from the 
larger meaning of that word “ Politics,”— we instantly see that 
a democracy is not wise, which neglects in its methods of admin- 
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istration the admirable energy, tact, sagacity, and prompt wit of 
women, who often prove, at a pinch, so effectively serviceable 
just where men most lack. We listened once to the account 
given by a lady who had had a hand in the political regeneration 
of some town in Kansas, and were wholly taken by surprise at that 
revelation of public spirit, courage, purity of motive, and shrewd 
adaptation of means to ends, which won the victory there over 
municipal corruption, and delivered the town, forone happy year, 
to the wholesome administration of a female mayor. These are 
the lessons of practical politics which some of us have yet to 
learn. 

Again, nobody in his senses— unless by some more or less 
subtile or brutal application of the maxim that “might makes 
right ”— doubts that a woman’s natural right to a ballot is as 
good asa man’s. The old argument on that plain point was in- 
deed a battle in the dark. But in a matter of conduct nobody is 
convinced by a postulate of abstract right. “ Anything may be 
right,” says Paul, “but not everything is advantageous.” We 
must see a thing in the concrete. Take a case that is homely and 
near, which you may find in any village. A woman has labored at 
her husband’s side, skilfully and thriftily, till at middle life they 
have by their hard earning a modestly independent estate. He 
dies, or is taken sick, and she becomes the rightful representative 
of the position they have jointly won. Will any one claim that 
her property, for all public uses, such as roads, schools, and other 
matters that make up the tax-bill of a country town, is justly at 
the control of a majority of men, made up, as that majority often 
is, of a class who have nothing at stake in the town’s welfare, and 
no claim beyond a six months’ residence in it, with no voice or 
vote of hers? or that her case stands on the same ground, in 
point of natural justice, with that of her hired domestic, or her 
grown-up daughter, or her laboring man, very likely a foreigner 
at that ? 

Sojourner Truth once asked sharply, “If women want their 
rights, why don’t they go and take them?” A mocking epigram, 
if we only look at the wide hall-door that bars their passage to 
the chamber of legislation or the ballot-box. But there is another 
way, which it is a wonder that more of them are not forward to 
take. To many of us, who have been in the habit, once or twice 
a year, of putting a printed list of names into a mahogany box, 


the mere right of voting is apt to seem a small matter,—to say- * 
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nothing of the unclean hands busy in manipulating the result. 
But to any of us who have had a share in the actual business of 
government, as it is carried on in “town-meeting” in all our New 
England country towns, though the scale of things is small, the 
privilege and the power are real. Many a meeting of that sort 
I have attended where town matters have been taken up, argued, 
and decided then and there by the actual vote of citizens, after 
free and fair, sometimes witty and keen, discussion; and I have 
never attended one, where it would not have been entirely 
proper, agreeable, and useful, for any respectable woman of the 
place to give her presence, her influence, or her word if wanted. 
The scandals of politics belong mostly to the struggle of parties 
for power — a struggle which it is one great felicity of women to 
be delivered from — and to the howling or hireling crowds that 
beset the city polls. In the actual work of democratic govern- 
ment — that is, the managing of the people’s business by the peo- 
ple themselves — we see little or nothing of all that. But we do 
see an exercise of power, of responsibility, in which it is desirable 
and fit that women should have their full share. 

Government has been described as the power to take private 
property for public uses: “Government means money.” Prac- 
tically, this is what it means when neighbors and fellow-towns- 
men come together in their town-hall or “ meeting-house,” to vote. 
on their roads, schools, public buildings, and who shall have the 
management of the town’s affairs. Taking the hint of what has 
been said in this discussion, women have again and again been 
deputed to take their share in the most important and the 
costliest department of all which come under the jurisdiction of 
our towns, as members of the school committee: in late years, 
many women have gone to the polls to ballot for them. In these 
' little republics, it often happens that a woman of mind, energy, 
and experience, has and deserves to have an influence at least as 
great as any man’s. And this, especially in the line of education. 
Her.thoughts have been more led that way. Her home life has 
been a daily preparation for understanding just where our school 
systems want bracing or easing. No sensible man would like to 
act in the matter without her counsel. Suppose her to be chosen 
upon the town’s committee. She has the official right, the official 
duty, to offer that counsel, As an equal member of the board, 
she has her opportunity. And what her judgment has put into 
the annual Report, it is her right, it may be her duty, to back 
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with her presence and maintain by her voice when it comes to be 
acted on. A woman of self-respect and modesty might solicit 
permission before opening her lips in a strange place: she might 
choose to say what she has to say through a friend more at home 
in the ways of the place. But the door is open; she has been 
invited to enter it; and there is nothing in the law, the temper, 
or the manners of those meetings, that should prevent her exer- 
cise of her full citizen’s right. Her vote might not be counted in 
the final decision; but we may well believe that her voice and 
presence would weigh more than anybody’s vote. At any rate, 
this is what she can do; and this is the actual business of govern- 
ment, not its mockery and shadow, which mere voting is apt to 
be. Some years ago, in a town not fifty miles from Boston, 
where certain points of special moment were to be settled, “a 
number of women were present, and from all accounts the meet- 
ing went off superbly,’— their presence counting for something 
in the well-contested result. 

Whatever our hopes, our wishes, or our fears may be, as to the 
wider popular movement now under way, the safest door for the 
experiment is that which stands already open; the best prepara- 
tion for those who desire a share in active politics would be this 
invaluable apprenticeship, to which the way is already clear. 
And if the political instinct that goes along with political ability 
exists to any great extent in women as a class, we may well ex- 
pect to see this way followed more and more, until the question 
of their general capacity and fitness can be answered on grounds 
far more satisfactory than any that now exist. 


ot 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS.” 


Nothing gives us a clearer sense that we have been living 
through a period of religious advance, having its sharply marked 
characteristics, its beginning, middle, and end, than the series of 
admirable portraitures which Mr. Frothingham has given us from 
time to time,— all touched with his own experiences as well as 
his personal judgments, and all making so many chapters in a his- 
tory which at each stage of it had seemed satisfying and com- 
plete. “Transcendentalism,’ “Theodore Parker,” “ William 
Henry Channing,” “Boston Unitarianism,” and now his personal 
“ Recollections and Impressions,”— surely no epoch in the his- 
tory of thought was ever better described by an eye-witness who 
was at the same time a most earnest and intelligent helper in its 
movement. The critic’s cool balance of judgment seems to have 
been never at fault; while the glow of the preacher, the warm 
sympathy of the friend, the. scholar’s fresh enthusiasm, the dis- 
ciple’s loyal and loving admiration, the reformer’s generous pas- 
sion, all appear in their place, to make a living picture out of 
what might have been only a critical study or a chronicler’s 
digest. 

The qualities we have spoken of appear in this latest volume of 
the series at their very best. We may think of the book as a 
complement and sequel of the author’s “ Boston Unitarianism” ; 
and there is a certain ideal fitness in its exhibiting the transition 
from that highly specialized and local type of our common faith 
into the widest form of a “religion of humanity” through the 
medium of an autobiography, which reflects each phase of it in 
the clearest and kindliest light. There is a freshness as of youth 
in these vivid recollections ‘of men and things that have long 
passed off the stage,— so long as to be quite beyond the personal 
memory of many who are already among our long-tried and vet- 
eran leaders: we might almost be persuaded that the writer of 
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them is as young as the youngest of his fellows. But it is already 
forty-five years since, in®a clear-headed, self-reliant, and manly 
way all his own, he stepped into the public career whose main 
lines he has so instructively sketched for us. Orville Dewey, 
George Ripley, and Theodore Parker were companions of his 
earlier course, whom in vivid portraiture he commemorates as 
personal friends; the influences were only coming to the front 
that slowly wrought upon him till the elegant Boston scholar, 
the conservative theologian, the gentleman bred among the cir- 
cles of the highest social refinement we have ever had, with such 
names as Everett, Ticknor, and Prescott as familiar household. 
words, became a bold reformer in the pulpit, an ardent apostle 
of anti-slavery, and the chosen representative before the world 
of the movement that created the Free Religious Association. 
Such a career, or anything like it, it does not seem possible 
should be ever open again to any one, however ardent and bold, 
entering on the path of a professional course among us. And, 
being at the same time a master of his own style of literary art, 
he has done a singular service in citing this rich experience in 
this autobiographical form, which shows, better than anything 
else could, the inner motive and the outer circumstances that 
have brought about the great change that is before our eyes. 
If we were writing as critics, we should call attention to the 
crisp, terse style of the characterizations in which Mr. Frothing- 
ham has here distinctly improved upon himself. We should speak 
of the felicity of his portraiture, such that five or six full-length 
figures (among several others less elaborately drawn) stand out 
upon the canvas in clearer relief than we know them elsewhere. 
We should remark upon the literary art which has cunningly 
wrought in so much of reflective and critical judgment upon the 
pattern, somewhat formally sketched, of an historic narrative. 
But the point we wish to emphasize just now is the value which 
is given to these sketches as illustrations of a chapter of religious 
history,— contemporary history to some of us elders, but rapidly 
passing into the dimness of tradition amid the hurrying changes 
that are still coming to pass. It was well that those few full- 
length figures of our own teachers and companions should be set 
so clearly before the eyes of « new generation, by the hand of one 
who knew the originals so intimately. It is an even greater felic- 
ity that the prejudices and misjudgments which none of us ean 
quite escape in the living conflict should be so completely put_ 
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aside in the mellower and kindlier tone of retrospect. The few 
words of fine testimonial on Mr. Greeley, and the admirable but 
discriminating judgments given of Drs. Bellows and Dewey, are 
examples of what we mean. And of those who were Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s nearer contemporaries and companions, who lived not 
long enough quite to win their full place in the sympathies of the 
younger generation,— Weiss, Johnson, Wasson,— where shall we 
find so just and so warm commemoration as he has given us? 
One is surprised, indeed, to find among the “ teachers” no men- 
tion or hint of the great intellectual service and influence of Dr. 
Hedge; but the omission of the one makes us more confident of 
the sincerity and insight with which the writer has spoken where 
he had surer knowledge. 

There are two points in these confessions which are deserving 
of special mention. One is the singular balance and candor of 
the chapter which reviews the strong and weak points of “the 
clerical profession” from the point of view of a long personal 
experience,— so keenly intelligent of both, so genuine in a cer- 
tain class-sympathy without which it could not have been written 
at all, so absolutely free from the ecclesiastical vice of apology,— 
better, far, than many a long homily or essay on the ethics of the 
profession. The other is the kindly and mellowed temper in 
which the writer — so often alone and at odds among most of his. 
early associates —reviews the path that was at many a turn 
thorny with sharp debate. Mr. Frothingham was early and 
forward amongst those of us who felt that the faith they believed 
in was something larger and broader than could be covered by 
the name “ Christian,”— which, accordingly, for his own part he 
disclaimed. And, in parting from his New York congregation, 
he used words which were understood at the time to mean that 
his task, so far, had been too purely negative and critical,— as if 
he turned back, with desire, to a more positive and constructive 
creed. In this volume, both phases are reaffirmed. His critical 
judgment of the religion of sects and creeds is just what he had 
before frankly asserted. But the practical work of religion in 
our day, he says or seems to say, is still “Christian” in a mean- 
ing of that word which he gratefully accepts for himself; and, in 
the shape things have taken among us, he sees how a religion 
really free can have its being and life in a “ Unitarian” fellow- 
ship, which, in the sense we now put upon that word, he appears 
to include in the large hospitality of his later thought. 
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A METHOD OF SALVATION. 


There is a singular— we trust it may not prove an ominous — 
silence about that work of the Salvation Army, as to which such 
high hopes and eager sympathies were called out six or eight 
months ago. The calmer judgment on that work has been im- 
partially given in our pages, both by some who distrusted it from 
the first, and by others who not only wished, but believed that it 
might succeed. We have, for our own uses, solicited further 
and nearer testimony as to the actual working of General Booth’s 
scheme, for which we have still to wait. But one matter has been 
on our mind, of which we will make brief mention here. In all 
the criticism passed upon “In Darkest England,’ whether 
friendly or adverse, we do not remember any notice being taken 
of a point which seemed to us in the reading the very pivot of 
the argument in that remarkable book,— the one sharp point of 
difference between the scheme given there and the sober pro- 
posal of many others who have tried to meet the question of 
pauperism and its cure as a practical question. 

Whatever else can be done by schemes of social or economical 
reform, it is perfectly clear that the demands of increasing pros- 
perity and comfort for a rapidly increasing population must be 
met by making more efficient the industry which is to create that 
prosperity and comfort,— not by simply quickening the generous 
or greedy desire of its enjoyment. Our wisest advisers tell us 
that our best hope lies in some effective organization of that in- 
dustry, which will, whether by blandishments or compulsion, 
make productive laborers out of those who are now the heaviest and 
most. hopeless burden,—the classes of criminals, paupers, and 
tramps. So far, we may take for granted, everybody is agreed. 
But, when it comes to the moral miracle of creating the motive 
power, most of us stand appalled and helpless: the age of mir- 
acles, we say, is past. 

The paragraph in which General Booth states the precise way 
in which, as he says, that miracle not only can be, but is in fact 
daily wrought, struck us in the reading as the most curious and 
suggestive passage of his book. It describes, in thé homeliest of 
language, a “method of salvation”—or a way of meeting the 
moral crisis to which even the lowest and most worthless are at 
times liable— which at all events is a most interesting fact in 


religious psychology, and seems well worth proving, practically, — 
: oo 
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before we say (as Huxley and others appear to take for granted) 
that there is nothing in it as a key to the social difficulty. The 
writer is describing the first stage in his process of redemption, 
in the establishment of a “shelter depot” for the houseless and 
wretched of the city streets. After picturing the warmth, clean- 
liness, and wholesome food which mark the welcome of the mis- 
erable in their temporary home, he continues : — 


At eight o’clock the Shelter is tolerably full, and then begins what we 
consider to be the indispensable feature of the whole concern. Two or three 
hundred men in the men’s Shelter, or as many women in the women’s 
Shelter, are collected together, in a large room. They are all wretchedly 
poor: what are you to do with them? This is what we do with them. 
We hold a rousing Salvation meeting. ‘The Officer in charge of the Depot, 
assisted by detachments from the Training Houses, conducts a jovial 
free-and-easy social evening. The girls have their banjoes and their tam- 
bourines, and for a couple of hours you have as lively a meeting as you 
will find in London. There is prayer, short and to the point; there are 
addresses, some delivered by the leaders of the meeting, but most of 
them the testimonies of those who have been saved at previous meet- 
ings, and who, rising in their seats, tell their companions their expe- 
riences.... There is a joviality and a genuine good feeling at some of 
these meetings which is refreshing to the soul. There are all sorts and 
conditions of men: casuals, gaol-birds, out-of-works, who have come there 
for the first time, and who find men who last week or last month were. 
even as they themselves are now,— still poor, but rejoicing in a sense of 
brotherhood and a consciousness of their being no longer outcasts and 
forlorn in this wide world. ... These tell their mates how this has come 
about, and urge all who hear them to try for themselves and see whether 
it is not a good and happy thing to be soundly saved. In the intervals 
of testimony . . . there are bursts of hearty melody. The conductor of 
the meeting will start up a verse or two of a hymn illustrative of the 
experiences mentioned by the last speaker, or one of the girls from the 

‘ Trinity House will sing a solo, accompanying herself on her instrument, 
while all join in a rattling and rollicking chorus. There is no compulsion 
upon any one of our dossers to take part in this meeting; they do not 
need to come in until it is over; but, as a simple matter of fact, they do 
come'in. Any night between eight and ten o’clock you will find these 
people sitting there, listening to the exhortations and taking part in the 
singing, many of them, no doubt, unsympathetic enough, but neverthe- 
less preferring to be present, with the music and the warmth, mildly 
stirred, if only by curiosity, as the various testimonies are delivered, 
(pp. 97, 98; the italics are ours.) 
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We rather like the idea of “serving the Lord with gladness” 
thus,— which, with the class described, must include “ rollicking ” 
joviality and fun. We do not object to the accessories, provided 
they secure the thing. The one thing we have in mind — that 
one thing which makes, perhaps, the most interesting of all phe- 
nomena to be submitted to the practical tests of our day —is 
that, as General Booth asserts, here the moral motive is created 
which is to make the working force in his industrial scheme. As 
a scheme, or form of organization, this is, it may be, neither bet- 
ter nor worse than what has often been sketched out by others. 
The defect of most of them, hitherto, has been that the ma- 
chinery, however excellent, would not work. First, say these 
new advisers, turn on the steam and see it play! We profess no 
extraordinary confidence that these wonderful promises are all 
going to be fulfilled. Our habit is that of critics; and critics are 
apt to be less sanguine than distrustful of a new thing. But, 
among other things, we do heartily believe in what Saint Paul 
calls “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’ which can de- 
liver a man (he says) from “the law of sin and death” our mod- 
ern pessimists make so much account of; and we profess an eager 
curiosity, tinged with something of hope, while we listen for the 
testimony that is going to tell us how this method of salvation is 
found to work in practice. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The Century Dictionary (Vol. V.: Q-stro-; pp. 5285-6000).— It is not 
necessary to repeat what has been said so often, with so large consent, 
of the general features of this magnificent dictionary. The critic of it 
naturally satisfies himself, first, that the standard of mechanical execution, 
including the marvellous typographical accuracy, has been well kept up. 
And, satisfied of this, he looks to see what particular field of exposition 
or illustration this new division of the alphabet has furnished. The 
volume now before us is almost exceptionally rich in those brief, clear, 
and most instructive chapters on philosophical topics which have charac- 
terized the work from the beginning: consider only the tempting oppor- 
tunity opened in such titles as quality, quantity, relation, scholastic, space, 
and species. Or, again, in science and the mechanic arts, what wealth of 
information is sure to be found under the words safety-lamp, salt, Saturn, 
screw, sewing-machine, ship, skin, skull, star, steam (eight columns), steel. 
If we look to antiquities and fine art, we find, with the usual wealth of 
illustration, such topics treated as quarter-day, romanesque, saint, shield, 
statute ; or, if we wish to test the freedom and precision of information ° 
about our common English tongue, we find seven and a half columns on 
stand, fifteen figures to illtstrate running, and a hospitality to rude idioms 
of speech evinced by titles so unconventional as ramshackle, rumgumptious, 
rumswizzle, and others almost equally euphonious with these. Such hints 
may help the impatient reader to find the exceptions and curiosities that 
abound in a work like this. We need hardly repeat the assurance, that 
the proper business of lexicography, in careful and learned etymology, in — 
_precision of definition or description, and in the painstaking skill that 
throws light (it would seem) upon every sense and usage to which every 
word can possibly be applied, is such as to deserve our entire gratitude 
and content. 


Some delightful hints in the study of words we find in the dialogue 
between Ben Jonson and one Master Dunn, entitled Anteus, in the vol- 
ume lately sent us by James Vila Blake, with the tantalizing title “St. 
Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies.” We will not take it 
upon ourselves to explain this title, or give (what it well deserves) an 
account of the entertaining and curious variety to be met with in the 
volume, of which the merit and the charm might easily elude a hasty 
reader. For we feel a particular obligation to those whose literary taste 
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leads them (which we often wish that ours did) to be familiar with the 
by-places, unfrequented and forgotten by the ordinary scholar, and bring 
back a report of them that has the quaint relish without the obscure 
pedantry of those old-fashioned favorites, Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and the rest. It is like a rare and fine flavor in a feast — such as 
we might not choose, indeed, for our every-day diet — when we taste the 
antique savor of the style into which that familiarity has led. Mr. 
Blake’s “Sermons” have, in general, along with their frequent poetic 
beauty, the different merit of extreme simplicity and directness of style, 
such as befits the serious treatment of the plainest themes. In his 
“ Essays,” and (with riper skill) in the present attractive volume, we 
gladly allow a freedom and individuality that might disturb.us in other 
company. The sources of this little book are mostly from the fasci- 
nating border-land of myth and legend, as told by old and forgotten 
writers. We may mention The Tripling of the Muses, From the Da- 
bistan, and Death as a Neighbor, as illustrating the varieties of sources; 
and from the first of these we will copy a short passage, to show what 
we mean by the unconscious adoption of the quaint or unfamiliar style: 
“ Providence, though its hands are human hands, yet works itself out 
by us when our eyes are on the object simply, and we-are about the task 
and thinking of naught else. If a man go about to be providential, 
he will not be so, for then he is but a man strutting. When he is mind- 
ing the work brought to his hands to be done, then he is Divinity 
busy in human shape. If the sculptor had said to himself that now 
he would make nine Muses and multiply the gods, he would not have 
come to it,—no, never. But as he set forth to make but the three, as 
he thought himself told [the legend is taken, we are told, from Varro], 
and worked at that purely, and without stint of time or labor, behold! 
Providence extended itself by him, and forever after there were nine.” 
pp- 62, 63. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Meredith’s Last Story.— We have not been able, by taking much thought, 
to make it clear whether “one of our conquerors” is a lovely woman, or 
an overweening ambition, or Death, or Mrs. Grundy: it may, for what 
the story tells us, be any one of the four. Mr. Meredith should give his 
readers first a key, then an “argument,” as the old epics did, and then a 
dramatis persone, to serve us at need in dealing with his wilderness of 
strange though proper names, and finally a commentary to interpret many 
a sentence too hard or deep. For want of these facilities, the average 
reader will be too impatient to do justice to the fine qualities in this 
tangled thicket of a narrative, that make it, when you are well through, 
a powerful, pathetic, and even tender tragedy of real life. The best 
advice we can give the reader is to make out such a key for himself as 
best he can, by a rapid bird’s-eye view of the course of the tale; and 
then, if 5 cares to do it, take attr action in detail, here and there as the 
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or plot. This he will find worth doing,— partly for the sake of studying 
the writer’s literary art, which is genuine and real, though perverse and 
twistical; and partly because there appear to be underlying convictions, 
more and more visible as the reader proceeds, which are worth consider- 
ing. Is the author’s apparent cynicism real? Does he really think of 
the English nation as a people fatally stricken with fatty degeneration, 
and of Britannia as a plethoric and pampered matron sitting helpless in 
aninvalid’s chair? Is the air of travesty and banter quite unaffected, 
which he puts into the names of most of his characters, even those who 
might be thought to stand for the wholesomer efforts and better aspira- 
tions.of Englishmen? or is modern life, when not chastened by the ter- 
rors of war, so frivolous, so corrupt, and so unspeakably dreary as he 
seems to think? Behind all such questions, however, is the feeling that 
a vigorous and sound moral is wrapped in these eccentric lendings; and 
the tragedy of his tale seems to touch upon some of the most serious 
perils and disasters of the life men lead now. There is an inexorable 
Fate in the hollow splendor and miserable ending — through madness, 
despair, and death —of a mind of bright gifts and splendid promise, 
warped at the start by one deluding fallacy, that turned its brightness 
into a gilded lie. 


Dr. Martineau writes: “Nothing of late has so brought home to me the 
wonderful depth and extent of modern ecclesiastical and moral change 
as the late Dean Church’s book on the ‘Oxford movement,’ a series of 
papers, by a large-minded observer, reudered singularly interesting alike 
by its personal sketches and its connected thread of historical develop-: 
ment. The book very seasonably relieves the somewhat oppressive one- 
sidedness of Dr. Edwin Abbott’s and F. W. Newman’s volumes upon 
the late Cardinal.” We need not remind our readers that Dr. Marti- 
neau is himself a champion who has handled without gloves the issues 
opened in this debate; but we may hint to them the enjoyment they 
will find — with a little outline knowledge of their own — in the series 
of papers in his second volume of “Addresses,” etc., in which he has 


_ dealt with the several stages of the change he here speaks of. That 


some of the critics of the late Cardinal Newman may have been pain- 
fully one-sided, is true; but they may well have been provoked to it by 
such morbid other-sidedness as appeared in Mr. Hutton’s new Apologia. 
A dispassionate critic, especially one who has in mind the Cardinal’s 
more winning and nobler personal traits, does not easily understand 
the keen hostility to his intellectual sophistries betrayed in “ Philo- 
mythus,” and the still keener hate of the sacerdotalism as against mo- 
rality upheld in the ethical sophistries which Professor Newman had in 
mind. One might have even a romantic interest in the Cardinal’s per- 
sonal qualities and career, and yet side vigorously (as we have done) 
with the drift of his brother’s stringent review,— only regretting that, 
being written from memory and under pressure, it slipped into those 
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lapses of detail which have been before pointed out in our pages. We 
may well commend to our readers an admirable study of the late Car- 
dinal in the January number of the Church Review (New York), from 
which we copy the following words, which offer a key to what has 
seemed most perplexing in his course: “ He was uncertain of the world, 
of the church, of religion, but he was much more uncertain of himself ” 
(p. 242). 

Our loved and esteemed contributor, Mr. Badger, has published in an 
enlarged form the article on “The Gospel according to Herbert Spen- 
cer’? which appeared in our pages in June, as a criticism on Mr. Say- 
age’s “Catechism,” exposing with ardent and strong conviction the de- 
fects and infelicities (to use no stronger terms) in its treatment espe- 
cially of the problems of sin and suffering in human life. Apart from 
its personal polemics, the pamphlet is well worth reading, as a vigorous 
statement of a side of the subject too much overlooked, to their own 
hurt, by the exponents of a popular religious liberalism. And whoever 


uses the “ Catechism” as a text-book should take with it this pungent 
commentary. 


We have let lie on our table these several weeks, unmentioned but not 
forgotten, the “popular edition” (two volumes in one) of Richardson’s 
“American Literature.” From time to time, as we have taken up the 
book, we have been freshly struck with its felicity and ease, the intelli- 
gence of its.judgments, the range of its intellectual sympathy, and its 
fine appreciation of all that is best in the product of the American mind. 
Its tone is now and then a little cocksure and homiletic,— without which 
it would not be such good reading as it is,— and one is inclined to take 
these pleasant chapters for a series of lectures, which perhaps they were: 
none the worse for that. Besides, the writer can say a pungent thing 
when he chooses, as well as a good-natured one; as witness the keen and 
delicate touch with which he treats the qualities of Walt Whitman, his 
worst as well as his best. We have been most struck, however, with the 
even and steady hand he carries into his discussion of the highest names 
of our later literature, Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Holmes. The author speaks modestly in his preface of the 
difficulties of contemporary criticism; but neither contemporary nor 
disciple will be apt to quarrel much with these discriminating as well 
as appreciative judgments. The former part of the volume deals with 
“American thought”; the later, with “poetry and fiction.” (8vo. pp. 
526, 464. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Vernes, Maurice. Du prétendu polythéisme des Hébreux: essai cri- 
tique sur la religion du peuple d'Israél, suivi d’un examen de l’authen- 
ticité des écrits prophétiques. Tome 1. Paris: E. Leroux. 1891. ye 
othéque de l’école des hautes études. Sciences religieuses. 
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Havet, Ernest Auguste Eugene. Ia modernité des prophétes. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 1891. 264 pp. Etudes d'histoire religieuse. (“Les Juifs, a 
l’époque ot: le christianisme a commencé de se répandre, se faisaient, 
sur la date de ses livres saints, d’étranges illusions, et leur attribuaient 
une antiquité absolument invraisemblable. ... Les Chrétiens, en acceptant 
les livres des Juifs, ont accepté aussi ces idées, et elles se sont perpetuées 
dans l’église catholique qui n’admet guére la critique.’’) 

Abbott, Edwin Abbott. Philomythus: an antidote against credulity. 
A discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on ecclesiastical miracles. 
2d edition. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. Ixxxii, 259 pp. (“A dis- 
cussion intended to suggest an antidote against that kind of uncon- 
sciously dishonest and conveniently credulous Assent which springs from 
a misplaced application of Faith to historical facts.”) 

Cambridge Bible for schools and colleges. The Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, with an introduction, notes and map, by the Rev. George G. 
Findlay. Cambridge: University Press. 1891. 183 pp. 

Stearns, Lewis French. The evidence of Christian experience, being 
the Ely lectures for 1890, New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 473 pp. 
(Lectures before the Union theological seminary on the Elias P. Ely 
foundation, by the professor of Christian theology in the Bangor theo- 
logical seminary.) 

Browning as a philosophical and religious teacher. By Henry Jones, 
professor in philosophy in the University college of North Wales. Glas- 
gow: J. Maclehose & Sons. 1891. 3867 pp. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. The wisdom of life: being the first part of 
[his] Aphorismen zur’ Lebensweisheit. 2d edition. xxvi, 135 pp. 
(Contents: Personality; or, what a man is.— Property; or, what a man 
has.— Position ; or, a man’s place in the estimation of others.) 

— Counsels and maxims: being the second part of [his] Aphorismen 
[ete.]. 2d edition. 162 pp. (Contents: General rules.— Our relations to 
ourselyes.— Our relations to others.— Worldly fortune.— Ages of life.) 

—— Religion: a dialogue and other essays. 3d and enlarged edition. 
140 pp. (To the edition of 1889 there have been added two essays: The 
’ failure of philosophy; The metaphysics of fine art.) 

— Studies in pessimism: a series of essays. 2dedition. 142 pp. (A 
_ further selection from the Parerga and paralipomena. All these four 
volumes of Schopenhauer’s essays have been selected and translated by 
T. Bailey Saunders, and published by S. Sonnenschein & Co., London, 
1891.) 

History and Biography. 

St. Clair, George. Buried cities and Bible countries. London: K. 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1891. 378 pp. Illus. Maps. (The chapters 
are: Egypt and the Bible.— Palestine exploration.— Jerusalem.— Gospel 
history in the light of Palestine exploration Mesopotamia and the 
Bible.— Vandalism of orientals.) 
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Davidson, Randall Thomas, and Benham, William. JLife of Archibald 
Campbell Tait, archbishop of Canterbury. In 2 vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. Portrait. 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia. The history of St. Dominic, founder of 
the friars preachers. With illustrations. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1891. 485 pp. 

Markham, Albert Hastings. Life of Sir John Franklin, and the North- 
west passage. London: G. Philip & Son. 1891. 324 pp. Illustrations. 
Portraits. Maps. The world’s great explorers and explorations series. 

Frothingham, Octavius Brooks. Recollections and impressions, 1822— 
1890. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 805 pp. 


Miscellaneous. 


Worthington, Slack. Politics and property, or phonocracy: a compro- 
mise between democracy and plutocracy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1891. 334 pp. (The object of this work is to urge strenuous 
opposition to both plutocracy on the one hand and socialistic tendencies 
of all kinds on the other, and to advocate a reasonable middle or consery- 
ative position between the two, which for convenience is termed pho- 
nocracy, which signifies the rule of reason, prudence, and understanding.) 

Rae, John. Contemporary socialism. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 508 pp. (Added are two new 
chapters on Anarchism and State socialism. “ Revolutionary socialism, 
growing more opportunist of late years, seems losing much of its old 
phrenzy, and getting domesticated into a shifty state socialism, fighting 
a parliamentary battle for minor, though still probably mischievous, 
changes within the lines of existing society instead of the old war 
& Voutrance against existing society in whatever shape or form. Any- 
how, the socialistic controversy in the immediate future will ora 
be fought along the lines of state socialism.”) 

Coit, Stanton. Neighborhood guilds: an instrument of social reform. 
cain: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 150 pp. (The author is lecturer 
of the South Place ethical society, London.) 

Potter, Beatrice. The co-operative movement in Great Britain. Lon- 
don: S. Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. 254 pp. (A description of “the 
origin and growth of the British co-operative movement, as one form of 
democratic association, as one aspect of that larger movement toward an 
industrial democracy which has characterized the history-of the British 
working class of the 19th century.’’) 

Kean, Rey. James. Among the holy places: a pilgrimage thogeah 
Palestine. Illustrated. London: T. F, Unwin. 1891, 386 pp. 
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“THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH”: A REVIEW.* 
By William Everett. 


The “Bohlen Lectures” are in their scheme an avowed 
copy of the celebrated “Bampton Lectures” at Oxford. 
They might be defined as “ Lectures in Defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion as understood by the Protestant Episcopal. 
Church of the United States.” The present lecturer is 
a well-known man. He is the son of a beloved physician 
and honored magistrate of Massachusetts, and has added 
new distinction to a renowned New England name. He has 
passed from one important parish to another, and is now 
incumbent of a church second to none in the opportunity it 
_ offers to the preacher, the pastor, and the organizer. As 

all these, Dr. Huntington has won such renown as is right 
for Christ’s ministers to win. If he is ever promoted to the 
episcopate, none will be surprised; yet all who know him 
will feel that in that case it is the office as much as the man 
that is honored. 

Indeed, Dr. Huntington’s distinction has surprised none 
who knew him in youth. Early in his college life his brill- 


*The Peace of the Church (Bohlen Lectures for 1891). By William Reed Hun- 
tington, Rector of Grace Church, New York. In Veritate Victoria. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1891. pp. xiii, 239. 
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iant literary talents arrested the notice of all who heard or 
read his compositions in prose and verse. His elegant and 
thoughtful Class poem, even more than his highly creditable 
rank in scholarship, sealed by a Commencement dissertation 
on “The Hallams,” was the crowning event of a series of 
literary triumphs. All in the class of 1859, and many out- 
side of it, knew that he would be a distinguished man; yet 
the ministry was not the sphere they anticipated for him. 
Since then, while the thirty years have been by no means 
barren to him of"good prose and good poetry, he is hardly 
the eminent writer that his classmates confidently and affee- 
tionately looked for. . : 

His best friends need not regret this. Eloquent and de- 
voted clergymen are much more needed than elegant and 
witty writers in America. Classmates may regret the loss 
of “ Huntington’s Poems,” to which they once looked for- 
ward so fondly; but they may be assured their friend has 
been doing the community better, if less fascinating, service. 

The present work isa contribution to the solution of that 
problem which exercises the minds of many Christians far 
more keenly than it does most in our own Church,— how. 
the strife of Christian sects can be terminated by some 
scheme of union, where essentials shall be agreed upon for 
the whole Church, and differences on less important points 
suppressed, waived, or left to exist, but not to dominate. 
The motto of the book is from “ The Federalist,” and reads 
thus :—_ 

As the safety of the whole is the interest of the whole, and cannot be 
provided for without good government, either one or more or many, let 
us inquire whether one good government is not, relative to the object in 
question, more competent than any given number whatsoever. 

To this line of argument, suggested by the great commen- 
tators on our Constitution, Dr. Huntington strictly adheres. 
He believes, as so many have done before him, that the need 
of some union among Christians is most pressing,—‘ so woe- 
begone and pitiful to some of us does the present broken, 


nay, splintered, condition of contemporary Christendom ap-— 


pear,”— and the condition of the Confederation before 1789 _ 
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presents itself to him as obviously analogous. He gives up 
at once any idea of accepting the constantly open offer of 
the Church of Rome to find unity by sinking back into her 
bosom, and argues coolly, but forcibly, against her preten- 
sions, as he sees that something like a United Church of 
Protestant North America is the first and broadest object 
that one could scheme for with any chance of success. To 
the accomplishment of such a measure of Christian unity, 
these lectures are offered as a contribution. 

At the very outset, the author refuses to adopt a solution 
of the problem which is frequently offered, and which from 
his own position he might be supposed to favor, which shall 
be given in his own words : — 

There are a few souls sanguine enough to imagine it possible that the 
absolute submission refused to the Roman Pontiff may still be secured 
at the dictate of the Anglican Episcopacy [Episcopate ?]. Let all dis- 
sentients at once give in their allegiance to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, ... and the thing is done. We have our Church of America 
off hand and without vexatious delay. But if Anglicanism, pure and 
simple, with.all the adventitious aids it enjoys in the land of its birth, 
... has, nevertheless, failed to keep within one fold even the half of the 
people of Great Britain, is it to be supposed that any new summons, . 
issued at this late day, Go to, become forthwith as we are, is likely to 
win submission ? 


Having, then, rejected the theory of unity through sub- 
mission, whether to Rome or Canterbury, Dr. Huntington 
considers the scheme of unity through confederation, a 
transference, as it were, of our civil polity to the ecclesiasti- 
eal sphere; and, having well shown the weakness of any 
such scheme, he devotes the rest of his introductory chapter 
to “the method of consolidation,— more fully defined as a 
union under one self-consistent and well-understood system 
of polity and doctrine, with ample constitutional guarantees 
for a permitted diversity in the methods of worship and 
work.” This he believes to be an effective method of 
saving the waste of energy and removing the scandal now 
existing from our divisions, and he conceives that a basis of 
consolidation has already been offered to the American 
Protestant Churches in a remarkable plan of union “set 
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forth in 1886 and ratified in 1888.” The statement of this 
plan immediately follows the first lecture. Its four cardinal 
points are developed in the four lectures which succeed ; 
and the sixth is a consideration of the practical prospects of 
such a union. 

It may be remarked that these chapters bear singularly 
affected titles, — ‘“‘ Protocol,” “The Archives,” ‘ The 
Credenda,” ‘“ The Signs and Seals,” “ Pilotage,” ** A Church 
by Love established.” Between I. and II. are inserted the 
four propositions which constitute the new Eirenicon, and 
are dubbed “The Quadrilateral.” Surely, since the sensa- 
tional headings in the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” never 
were sober sections named so theatrically. 

But what is “The Quadrilateral,” the basis of the new 
unity? And who hold it forth, in the assurance that it is 
made of real olive wood and fitly marked “Jerusalem”? Its 
four sides are these : — . 


. First, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of Faith. Secondly, the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
Symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Thirdly, the two Sacraments ordained by Christ himself,— 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord,— ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by him. 
Fourthly, the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of 
God into the unity of his Church. 


And who hold out the tablet? 


The bishops of the English-speaking race, by the Declaration set forth 
at Chicago in 1886, and ratified at Lambeth in 1888,—the Anglican 
communion by the voice of its chief pastors. 


Now, we submit to Dr. Huntington that such proposals, 
coming from this source, are nothing more than the old 
proposition which he had already declared impossible,—a 
summons to join the Anglican or Anglo-American Episcopal 
communion. It is perfectly true that there is an appearance 
of concession, of withdrawing some specialties of what Dr. 


Huntington himself is not afraid to call “one denomination.” 


_~ 
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It is true that non-Anglican Christians are not asked to 
“conform to the canons of the General Convention, and con- 
sent to worship publicly no otherwise than in accordance 
with the Book of Common Prayer,”’— words omitted by us 
in a previous quotation; but they are called upon to accept 
as fundamental pillars of God’s house — when partitions, use- 
less or worse, have been knocked away, or at least have 
doors cut through them —four propositions, all of which 
have an ambiguous meaning, and are interpreted by the 
Episcopal Church in a sense irreconcilable with the views 
of many Christians,— two that are peculiar to that Church, 
and disowned or tolerated by other bodies. As these stand, 
every Episcopalian will accept them — except, perhaps, the 
last clause of the fourth — instantly and unreservedly, while 
no other known body of Christians could do so without 
distinctions, omissions, or additions. An intelligent Roman 
Catholic, or an intelligent unbeliever, well read in the his- 
tory of Protestant Christianity, would instantly say that 
they must have been drawn up by Anglicans and by mem- 
bers of no other possible denomination. There is nothing 
here but the old thing with which we have been so long: 
familiar,— the assurance that every one will be made wel- 
come at the worship of the Episcopal Church, because its 
fundamentals are stated in language which apparently in- 
cludes the vast majority of Christians; yet from those who 
administer its affairs these will always receive certain inter- 
pretations as strictly and narrowly denominational as the 
- Presbyterian standards. 

And, no doubt, these four propositions would be, in the 
mind of a devoted Episcopalian, a great advance in Catho- 
licity, not to say liberality, over a strict summons to join 
his church. Probably to many Episcopalians they would 
seem dangerously broad, falling far short in precision and 
fulness of what the essentials of God’s United Church should 
be. We should not feel much risk in asserting that they 
seemed so to some of the bishops who promulgated them. 
And yet it is not unfair to say that to the vast body of non- 
Episcopalian Christians, whom they seek to conciliate, they 
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will appear at once too narrow and too broad,—simply a 
restatement in generous phraseology of a purely sectarian 
position. 

But, before proceeding to analyze them, and Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s handling of them, something must be said of a remark- 
able peculiarity of his style, or rather of his mind, which 
makes his speculations singularly untrustworthy to those 
who wish such questions discussed soundly. This is his 
passion for metaphor and simile, elegant, poetic, witty, 
symbolism and comparison; this gives his book an attrac- 
tive tone, but makes it not much more trustworthy than 
Archdeacon Farrar’s gorgeous rhetorical fabrics. 

His first chapter, ‘“ Protocol,” begins thus: — 

There was once what was known as the “Peace of the Empire.” 
There is destined to arrive the peace of the church. The peace of the 
empire meant a civil tranquillity, brought about and held secure by a 
strong central force posited at Rome. 


From this huge dynamo went out the threads that carried light and 
heat to the farthest extremities of the old Mediterranean world. 


And he goes on developing the image. After rather more 
than forty pages, the chapter ends thus : — 

The coral insect lives and dies far down under the surface of the sea. 
A tiny speck of solid substance hidden out of sight is all his memorial, 


By and by overhead there uprises an island; groves of palms are on it; 
birds build their nests there, and at last men their homes. 


Which last is in defence of what needed no defence, the 
position that an individual “with no authority other than 
that of one who has given the subject patient thought” has 
delivered and published his views. And this constant ap- 
peal to metaphor — chiefly drawn from the stores of molec- 
ular physics and natural history — runs through the entire 
book, and is resorted to on the slightest provocation as 
a substitute, it would seem, for scientific proof. When 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan came out, it was asserted that over 
two thousand similes could be counted in it. We are afraid 
a like count in the “ Peace of the Church” would show a ~ 
number lesser indeed, but no less disproportionate to the 
subject. And this habit is unpardonable in the author, be- 
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cause he has censured it very properly in those who hold 
the opposite view of Church Unity. He has, for instance, 
this phrase : — 


Since denominationalism came in as a recognized state of things, all 
sorts of pleasant parables have been devised to make it appear lovely. 
Even the rainbow has been forced to lend its manifold beauty in aid of 
the exigencies of the argument, and we are exhorted to discern in our 
wretched divisions a divinely ordered variety, every shade of which is 
essential to the full chromatic effect. 


Except that the adjective wretched begs the question, this 
contemptuous repudiation of the iridescent argument is 
very good. Now let us hear the author’s use of a par- 
able : — 


Another way of reaching conclusions is by a study of alternatives. 
Let us try the reductio ad absurdum. Suppose that, in a moment of dis- 
gust at dogmatism, we determine, once for all, to throw the dogmatic 
principle overboard, how will it fare with us then? Very much, I fancy, 
as it might with an imperilled ship whose frightened crew, not content 
with casting the superabundant cargo into the sea, were to discharge 
the ballast also. Even when relieved of what threatened to sink it, a 
craft so circumstanced would still need something to steady it. 


Ergo, the Nicene Creed must be kept! 

When Dr. Huntington was a younger man, he tried to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity by the analogy of the allot- 
ropism of carbon, as coal, diamond, and graphite. Our 
brother Francis E. Abbot made short work of this marvel- 
lous theological chemistry. But, really, Dr. Huntington’s 
early devotion to scientific and poetical study has exercised 
‘a truly unfortunate effect on his handling of purely moral 
and historical questions. Profuse in metaphors drawn from 
the chemist’s laboratory and the poet’s bower, he seems at 
once deficient and erroneous in his historical parallels, which 
are the true illustrations in questions concerning the soul of 
man. We do not mean that he is ignorant of history, but 
he seems to have studied it as a duty rather than a pleasure. 
What real student of the progress of mankind could have 
uttered the following ? — 
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If, indeed, it could be shown that executive power is never efficiently 
wielded save when lodged with a dictator, then the a priori argument for 
the papacy would have weight. But the facts of history are against the 
acceptance of such a postulate. Venice under her Council, and France 
under her Directory, to go no farther afield, are witnesses that adminis- 
trative ability is not of necessity beholden solely to the “ one-man power.” 


The instances are selected with ingenious perversity. 
The year 1797 showed the councils not merely of Venice 
and of France, but of Austria, in their inevitable imbecility 
when arrayed against the “one-man” power; and, if the 
Archduke Charles could have let himself be as audaciously 
disloyal to his Council as Buonaparte to the Directory, he 
might have saved the Kaiser in his own despite. 

This weakness on the historical side of illustration is 
- tempting to dwell upon; but we must proceed to the dis- 
cussion of some points in Dr. Huntington’s successive chap- 
ters. In the first, ““ The Archives,” he takes as his text the 
first fortress of his “ Quadrilateral”: ‘The Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of Faith.” 

At the outset comes the question, “What are the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments?” or, to put it 
more briefly, ‘“‘What is meant by the Bible?” Christians — 
those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and claim to belong 
to this Church—are not agreed as to the answer. We 
trust Dr. Huntington will not consider us as profane — we 
can assure him we speak with the utmost seriousness and 
humility — when we offer this parallel: Suppose a higher 
institution of learning were to require of those who sought 
its membership to pass an examination in Shakespeare. 
What would this mean? All the writings ever ascribed to 
William Shakespeare, or only those which the most extreme 
criticism allows? Shall we take the Baconian hypothesis as 
part of our examination, or refuse to admit one who accepts 
it? Shall we include the “Yorkshire Tragedy”? Of 
course not. “The Two Noble Kinsmen”? “Timon of 
Athens” ?? “Henry VI.”??? Shall we examine on the 
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text of the First Folio, or shall we follow some later re- 
print? What do we mean by Shakespeare? Dr. Huntington 
knows — this book shows it— that the like of every one of 
these questions may be asked, and is asked with tenfold 
force, about the “ Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament,” and all doubly and trebly entangled in that which 
does not exist in our parallel case,— the necessity, for the 
countless majority of Americans, of using a version, and not 
the originals. Throughout his eloquent and touching chap- 
ter, “ The Archives,” in which the author finds much that is 
new to say on the old subject, the beauty and power of the 
Bible, we find no hint that he means anything but what 
many devout Christians call “St. James’s Version.” Will 
he scoff away the revised version, on which so much learn- 
ing, piety, and labor were expended by the saints and mar- 
tyrs * of his own Church, with the sneer that we have heard 
attributed to his namesake prelate,—“ wilful Greek and 
woful English,’ —a sneer hurting only the author? He 
_admits that there are questions as to the authenticity, the 
genuineness, of important parts of the Bible. Does he 
realize that these doubts in some cases go back to the primi- 
tive Church? When the Articles of the Church of England’ 
speak of those books of the Scripture “whereof was never 
any doubt in the Church,” and then without enumeration 
proceed to accept “all the books of the New Testament as 
commonly received,” they tell a downright falsehood ; for 
of several books of the Testament there was doubt in the 
Church, and they were rejected by hosts of Christians as 
well entitled to credence as any that received them. Our 
author knows this; yet he puts it all by as of no conse- 
quence. He says,— 


The arguments against the authenticity of 2 Peter, for example, may 
become in the future very much stronger than they are to-day; but it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that such a complete consensus of critical 
opinion will ultimately be secured as to warrant, say, the Syndics of the 
University Press in dropping the book. 


*If eyer a man died a sacrifice to his ideal of Christian duty, it was the late 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, 
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But suppose such a consensus were secured, will his United 
Church, would the bishops who propose his Eirenicon, 
agree to drop it? Such a consensus has been secured as to 
“the three heavenly witnesses.” The Westminster revisers 
dropped this text unanimously and without debate. How 
many Episcopal ministers dare to drop it in reading the fifth 
chapter of St. John’s First Epistle? 

In the sentence we have quoted above about 2 Peter, the 
author speaks also of the multiple authorship of Isaiah, and 
the equal improbability of a consensus of criticism that 
should “ warrant” its subdivision in our Bibles. He admits, 
with apparent candor, the strength of the arguments in 
this direction. But shortly before he uses this singular 
language : — 

How are we to settle for ourselves the question of credibility? In 
precisely the same way, I venture to suggest, that the spectators at an 
ordinary trial, who are not themselves in the jury box, make up their 
minds as to the rights and wrongs of the question at issue; namely, by 
looking the witnesses squarely in the face and forming an independent 
judgment as to their honesty. It is possible, with one’s Bible in hand, to 
look Moses, Isaiah, St. Paul, St. John, directly in the eye, and to answer 
to one’s own satisfaction the question, Is this man a deceiver, or do his 
features bear the stamp of honesty ? 


A witness is introduced by the counsel as Isaiah, a man 
of the seventh century B.c. His testimony is heard; and 
then another is introduced as the same man, and gives cer- 
tain other testimonies. He has been looked in the face, his 
voice has been listened to, his statements have been com- 
pared with the former. And many “spectators,” whose 
competence and good faith cannot be sneered away, say: 
“No, you are not the same man. You are eloquent, pro- 
found, pious; you speak like the oracles of God. But, 
unless all rules of identity and diversity are to fail, you are 
another man, one of the fifth century.. And those who are 
introducing you as our other witness are seeking to impose 
upon us what is not true.” 

If a newer and wider Church is to be organized, with the 


Bible as one of its four cardinal pillars, such difficulties 
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must be met. The authorship, the text, the meaning, of 
these books, cannot possibly be slipped out of sight under 
the authority of any church or of all churches. The “re- 
ceived text,” using that word in a much larger sense than 
the mongrel and unauthorized Greek that the impudence of 
the Elzevirs dubbed with that name, must be tried as by 
fire before it can be accepted as our author would have it. 

And, if the words are ambiguous and hollow as to their 
substance, so are they doubly as to their interpretation. If 
all Christians who spoke English agreed, as they once did,— 
O blessed and lost unity !— to accept some one form as the 
Scriptures, that unity would be broken the next minute by 
the inevitable diversity of opinion as to what those Scrip- 
tures mean; it would be broken in the twentieth as it was in 
the sixteenth century. 

The first article of “The Quadrilateral” states that they 
contain “all things necessary to salvation.” But what is 
salvation? Who receive it? and how do the Scriptures 
offer it? Here are questions to divide the Church faster 
than the first article can unite. We might not unfairly say 
that Luther first proclaimed the first article, with a voice. 
that never will be unheard. How was it, then, that before 
the centenary of the Reformation there were almost as 
many Protestant sects as books in the Bible, except that the 
Bible will always indicate — such is the will of God — one 
way of salvation to one soul, and another to another? If 
text and canon are to be discussed, St. Paul’s first four 
. Epistles will escape unscathed from any sensible criticism. 
But let the import of their tremendous words be under re- 
view, and the hands so lately clasped in fellowship will be 
each in an instant at the very throat of the owners. 

Nor, indeed, would Dr. Huntington seem to be unaware 
of the fact that he is adding something to the bare Scrip- 
tures; for, in his second chapter, he dwells on the necessity 
of laying down some dogma. Let us therefore pass to this 
head, merely adding that, when the new United Church gets 
organized, with the Scriptures as part of its platform, the 
very first legislative or judicial act it will have to pass will 
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be revising the Book at present generally accepted under that 
name, however such task will shock many of its members. 
The second head has for title “ Credenda.” The Lambeth 
bishops offer, as the second fort of their Quadrilateral, 
“the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” The first-thing that strikes us here is the technical 
and fantastic use of the word symbol, which Dr. Hunting- 
ton very gallantly, but very unsuccessfully, tries to defend, 
feeling, as he must, how pedantic and antiquated it is, and 
making abundant and reasonable use of the word in its rec- 
ognized and common meaning. But why any “symbol” for 
baptism? And, if any, why not the “sufficient statement 
of the Christian Faith,” once for all? Why should a candi- 
date for membership in the Christian Church, or a body of 
Christians gathering into a new society, not be accepted if 
they declare their faith in the Holy Scriptures instead of in 
a “symbol”? Because, the author assures us, without some 
“dogma,” some statement of fundamental principles on 
which all the members agree, no organization is possible. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Bible, though it contain 
all things necessary for salvation, does not present, as it 
stands, all things necessary for organization. Some process 
of extraction, arrangement, restatement, must be applied to 
it, or we shall fall into confusion. 
There is sense and reason in this view, and it has been 
skilfully expanded by Dr. Huntington. And yet it may be 
questioned whether he does not make too much of it. It 
may be questioned whether a sufficient ground for organiza- 
tion does not exist in allegiance to the Bible alone. The 
Congregational churches of New England would seem, on 
the whole, to have increased rather than lessened their diffi- 
culties by adding the Cambridge and Saybrook platforms to 
the simple covenants of Higginson and Winthrop, which 
contain no “symbol” at all. It does not seem that the 
English nation was any less truly organized, even before 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, than modern republies 
under their constitutions, which are always needing amend-— 
e rs . 
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ment. When our Constitution of 1787 was promulgated, it 
met with bitter opposition from Patrick Henry and others 
for its want of “ maxims, ’— articles in many ways analogous 
to the creeds,— and, to oblige such men, the first ten amend- 
ments were adopted: it is very doubtful how far they have 
actually helped the work of organic government, or how 
redress could be obtained if their provistons were violated. 
And it may be safely asserted that all the dogmatic utter- 
ances about the rights of man, the absurdity of hereditary 
magistracy, and the like, with which some “Preambles” 
teem, however stirring as watchwords, never promoted the 
practical organization of a single State. 

But Dr. Huntington has another very curious defence of 
dogma, which we confess we fail to understand. It appears 
to be that the statements of the Apostles’ Creed are not in- 
ventions of the Church, but facts transmitted to her as the 
testimony of men to be believed; and that, therefore, they 
cannot be put away without attempting the thing which is 
impossible,— to annihilate the past. He quotes from Dry- 
den’s version of Horace —a very free one, by the way, and 
Horace’s defiant Epicureanism is a pretty poor authority . 
for a Christian minister to quote in illustration of the 
evangelic testimony —these words :— 


“Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been has been!” 


Here he stops: he does not finish the quotation,—“ and I 
have had my hour.” It is possible— bad as it may sound to 
Dr. Huntington — that dogmas once accepted as undoubted 
testimonies of “men of the first century ” should have their 
hour, and be consigned to the limbo where Milton saw the 
“friars, white, black, and gray, with all their trumpery.” 
He goes on: — 


The chemist can reinvestigate the atomic weight of silver, the astrono- 
mer may recompute the elements of a planet’s period of revolution; but 
who shall call back from the dead John, Apostle and Evangelist, that 
he may be cross-questioned and examined ? 
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Nobody, any more than we can call up Dalton to cross-ex- 
amine how he determined an erroneous atomic weight, or 
Clairaut to be questioned for mistaking the elements of Hal- 
ley’s comet. But if the dogma “ He descended into hell” 
depends upon the combination of the strangely mystical 1 
Peter iii. with the probably spurious 2 Peter; if St. Paul’s 
testimony to the resurrection of the body came from a 
wholly erroneous belief in a bodily resurrection in his own 
day; if “St. John, Apostle and Evangelist,” bears no tes- 
timony at all in the writings that bear his name to the 
Virgin birth; if there is serious doubt whether the son of 
Zebedee was an evangelist at all; and if in both the evan- 
gelical and apostolic writings ascribed to him we have for 
the most crucial theological passages doubtful readings, in- 
terpolated texts, ambiguous and all but unintelligible sen- 
tences,—if all these things are so, we have a right to insist 
that the so-called testimonies shall be subject to rigid revi- 
sion, even if the witnesses are dead and buried. “ We will 
speak freely of the Patriarch David,” and assert, in our feel- 
ing that we can do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth, that what the Church of the Second Century received 
and transmitted as apostolic testimony is not therefore infal- 
lible, and is in more than one point untrue. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell long on the difficulties of the position of present-_ 
ing two creeds,— the “ Apostles’” and the “Nicene,” — the 
exoteric and the esoteric. It is maintained by Dr. Hunting- 
ton, as by his Church steadfastly, that there is no difference ; 
that the Nicene is all contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Then why not be content with the shorter? Why insist on 
expanding it by glosses which, to a plain man’s apprehen- 
sion, untrained in the subtleties of the Byzantine Church, 
do make it different? Nothing seems more contrary to the 
simplicity, the truth, the liberty, with which Christ has made 
us free. If, indeed, an important and historic branch of the 
Church still offers fellowship to her sisters under the “ sym- 
bol” which, though not of the apostles, does trace back to 
remote Christian ages, why seek, after the gate is apparently 
opened to the Holy Place, to bar the access to the Holy of 
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Holies by a network of Oriental subtleties, as forced by a 
majority vote upon a packed council under the presidency 
of a crafty Pagan,—for Constantine was less a baptized 
Christian than Julian,— at a sadly definite date? 

But will the Apostles’, will even the Nicene Creed, at- 
tract the faith of churches whose members have never 
repeated them as catechumens or listened to them as wor- 
shippers, and who, even if they assent to them when read, 
will do so as critics, not as children? We believe that there 
is one cardinal deficiency in them both, or rather in the 
Nicene development of the other, so that they never can 
satisfy the heart of a western nation, the heir to the faith 
of Latin rather than Greek Christianity. Dr. Huntington 
has much to say about Theology, strictly so called, and en- 
deavors to show that a careful statement of the nature and 
attributes of God and His Son are indeed sufficient, and that 
questions of the relations of God to the soul of man may 
be left to be developed in various forms, or will ultimately 
deduce themselves from the true consideration of theologic 
dogma. Such never can be the case to the warm-hearted 
manhood and womanhood of the Roman, the Celtic, the 
Teutonic races, opposed as they are to the subtle mysticism 
of nations to whom the crime of Origen seemed not an un- 
natural sacrifice. The true church creed of the United 
States, if ever formulated, must have as much Anthropology 
as Theology,—telling not merely what God is, but what 
man is in his sight. It must be prepared to explain that 
mighty clause of the last prayer: “As thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” Every 
Protestant communion that has gained root in the United 
States without the Nicene Creed has fearlessly grappled with 
this problem, profoundly conscious of man’s proneness to 
sin, ecstatically confident of his affiliation to God. American 
Christians have given it countless answers, from pure Cal- 
vinism to the opposite extreme; and, if the “Peace of the 
Church” is ever to come, it will be when a common answer 
is found for such inquiries that cut to the very quick of 
men’s immortal souls,— dwellers with Augustine in the City 
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of God as well as with Washington in the republic of the 
United States, and no mere subjects of a mystical theocracy 
which seems ever turning a wistful gaze to the temples of 
Brahma and Ahura-Mazda. 

The third side of “ The Quadrilateral” — the “Signs and 
Seals””—reads thus: “The two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ himself,— Baptism and the Supper of the Lord,— 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion, and of the elements ordained by him.” The author’s 
chapter on this head is good: it is an excellent expansion of 
the idea of a symbol, which he illustrates well by a national 
flag, not merely as a rallying point, but an actual embodiment 
of feeling and principle. He discusses the meaning of sacra- 
mental rites in a remarkably intelligent and broad way,— 
far too much so, an outsider would imagine, to suit his ritu- 
alistic brethren. And, indeed, if the Church cannot find 
unity on the basis of these two rites, it is hard to say where 
it can. Butcanit? Will the mere use of the evangelical 
elements and words unite those who differ in the meanings 
they attach*to the symbols, and in the qualifications they 
assign to those who receive them? Will the Baptist Chureh 
unite in distributing funds for foreign missions with those 
who allow the sprinkling of infants to be a sufficient admis- 
sion to the Church? Will the “Catholic” Anglican, if he 
passes a Sunday in a town where there happens to be no ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist in his own church, consent to 
receive the bread and wine, sitting or standing, from a Pres- 
byterian minister who has blessed the elements purely as a 
memorial ordinance? ‘The writer of this article has par- 
taken of the Communion in an Anglican place of worship 
where his thoughts could scarcely keep themselves on holy 
things because his eyes were distracted by the-antic motions 
of a kneeling ritualist. Not the words—not the elements 
of these ordinances, any more than the books of the Bible — 
will unite those to whom their administration and their 
meaning are different. 

And, lastly, we are all invited, in the chapter “ Pilotage,” 
to unite on the “ Historie Episcopate, locally adapted in. the 
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methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the unity of his 
Church.” Dr. Huntington takes great pains and labor to 
show that, when the bishops said the “ Historic Episcopate,” 
they did not say the “Apostolical Succession,” — which is 
true; and that they did not mean it,— which is far from 
being equally evident. We shall not attempt to follow out 
his argument in detail; but the simple point is here: Every 
one of the churches which Dr. Huntington wishes to unite 
with his own has already an ordained ministry, ordained 
through a succession of pastors and teachers, which, after 
a certain point, is not the “ Historic Episcopate.’” When 
Bishop Seabury — who is said to have affected the signature 
“Samuel Connecticut and Rhode Island” —proposed to 
President Stiles to visit New Haven at Commencement, 
provided he could receive some special precedence, the 
president replied that he would be welcome, but that he 
would meet a, hundred and fifty as good bishops as himself. 
Are all the ministers of all other churches to disown their 
“orders,” and accept reordination, which would seem to 
their flocks as outrageous as anabaptism? Or, if not they, 
must all future pastors seek out some one in the succession — 
of Theodore of Tarsus, and take the Holy Ghost from his 
hands? In short, does the Historic Episcopate deny the 
equally Historic Ministry of all the other Protestant com- 
munions in America? “Is their preaching vain, and our 
faith also vain? are we yet in our sins?” The author care- 
fully tells us, “These are the things which the Bishops 
did not say.” Yes; but what would they say, when the 
questions are put? 

In this chapter Dr. Huntington has the following remarka- 
ble paragraph : — 


The Son of God has given us to understand that he holds to the 
human race three distinct relations, which, taken together, make up the 
whole of his ministry. He is our Prophet, our Priest, and our King. 
As Prophet, he unfolds to us the truth; as Priest, in our behalf he offers 
sacrifice; as King, he rules us. 
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He then goes on to show that the ministers of Christ de- 
rive from him a like threefold office in virtue of “that tri- 
plicity which makes such a striking note of his mission,” 
—that of preacher, of minister of the sacraments, and of 
pastor. We do not deny the parallel of the servant’s work 
to his master’s. But do these three offices really sum up 
the whole of our Lord’s mission in the mind of one who has 
no doubt of the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel and St. 
Peter’s Epistle? Where is Christ, the Brother? Where is 
Christ, the Friend? Where is Christ, the Example? “As 
many as believed on him, to them gave he power to be the 
sons of God.” “I have called you friends.” ‘Christ also 
suffered, being an example for us.” If he is indeed only 
the Prophet, the Priest, and the King,— only a new Elijah, 
a new Aaron, a new Solomon, awfal, distinct, separate,— 
then what have we gained over the theology of Greece, 
where kings, descended from the gods, led the worship of 
which they alone kept the secret? Not only he is not here, 
but he has not arisen: “they have indeed taken away our 
Lord, and we know not where they have laid him.” If the 
minister, under the “ Historic Episcopate,” becomes a being 
of another “order,” it threatens, to a mind not trained 
under that benignant discipline, the end of that absolute 
oneness of pastor and people which so many churches now 
know, and which seems to recall the days and nights on the 
Lake of Tiberias and in the house of Martha. 

In the last chapter Dr. Huntington considers the possi- 
bility of putting this scheme into actual working condition. 
He is very calm, modest, and dignified about it; but he dis- 
covers several points in its adoption and administration 
which he thinks thoroughly conformed to various funda- 
mental ideas dear to the heart of Americans. -It would be 
doing him injustice to abridge his statements, and we can 
only hope that for this point, as many others, our readers 
will turn to his own pages. But, we must say, they seem 
to-us neither forcible nor natural. 

We have thus far endeavored to point out certain objec- 
tions to the Lambeth scheme that have forced themselves 
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upon us here and there in reading the book through. They 
are objections which seem to us not only impossible to get 
over, but objections which will inevitably arise in those 
communions which are already in very fraternal relations 
with Dr. Huntington’s own Church. We have tried, in 
short, to write as critical and historical students of denomi- 
nations. There remains, though this review is already too. 
long, a word for ourselves. 

There is not, of course, the smallest hope in the Lambeth 
scheme for any Unitarian. Voted out of the Church in 
A.D. 325,—O for a Theodoric to have held the Council 
instead of a Constantine!—we never shall be voted in, 
even if we went back to the standard of Arius, which to 
most of us is as far off as that of Athanasius. We are 
determined to use reason and criticism on the sacred writ- 
ings. We cannot swallow the credenda; we cannot accept 
the “pilotage”’ of the Historic Episcopate; and we cannot 
believe that even the two sacraments ‘‘are necessary to 
salvation.” We know this; Dr. Huntington knows it; the 
Evangelical Churches know it. But there is one thing 
which perhaps Dr. Huntington and the bishops do not - 
know. We do not seek to have it otherwise. In our “in- 
vincible ignorance,” as a Roman Catholic would say, we 
do not feel outside the flock of Jesus of Nazareth; and, 
as long as we believe we are in that, we are entirely in- 
different how many historic or unhistoric bishops follow 
the mistranslation of the Jacobean Version, and insist that 
we are not of his flock, because we are not of their fold. 
It is he, not they, who will unite the folds whenever the 
flock is to be made one. 

In particular, we do not intend to hand over our places of 
worship to the Episcopal Church because a distinguished 
priest, the son of a Unitarian father, baptized in a Unitarian 
church by a Unitarian minister, is to be consecrated bishop ; 
for we believe “it is evident to all men diligently studying 
the Holy Scriptures that from the apostles’ time there have ” 
not “been these three orders in the Church,— bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” As Unitarians were the last heretics 
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that the Anglican bishops were allowed to burn, so they will 
be the last to surrender that freedom which, lawless, unregu- 
lated, schismatic, nay, heathen, as it seems to others, they 
believe came to them, not from Channing or Buckminster, 
not from Price or Lardner, not from Locke or Newton or 
Milton, not from Socinus or Ulphilas or Theodoric, not even 
from Peter or Paul or John, though they believe that, when 
these last are read freed from the corruptions of priestcraft, 
they only sustain the Unitarian position; but from a higher 
than all these,—one who rent away every veil that parts 
the children from the Father, and “redeemed us into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” ° 

That Dr. Huntington’s purposes and motives are noble, 
loving, and sincere we know. ‘That his aim is impracticable 
we are convinced, and have tried to show. But, above all, 
are we sure that, trained as he has been in a church which 
does not yet understand that it is only a sect, if sects there 
are, he has not yet learned what Christian truth is to sects 
that are as truly churches as his own; and he is indeed 
ignorant of his brethren, whose ‘Archives,’ whose ‘Cre- 
denda,” whose “Seal,” and whose ‘“Pilotage” are all 
summed up in the words “Our Father.” * 


*T trust it is unnecessary to say that this divine thought is due to Dr. Holmes, 
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NOTES ON BUDDHISM AT HOME.* 
By George R. Mathews. 


The question of the morality of those countries in which 
Buddhism is professed is so complicated and difficult that 
it seems almost impossible to get at any definite answer. 
What shall we say of the morality of professedly Christian 
countries? Are not all the sins of the calendar practised 
in our large cities? Yet we may arrive at certain general 
conclusions which will show us the tendencies of Buddh- 
ist morality and what fairly may be expected of the system. 

Let us take for guide the five great commandments of 
Buddhism, and see how they have affected the life of Buddh- 
ist peoples, both monastic and non-monastic. Monasti- 
cism is an integral part of Buddhism, not a graft upon 
it, as is the case with Christianity. Hence, in corisidering . 
the moral results of Buddhism, the question of the morality 
of the monks and nuns is of the first importance. 

The five great commands of Buddhism are: 1. Do not 
kill; — 2. Do not steal; —3. Do not commit adultery (in 
the case of the monks and nuns this is extended to the ab- 
solute prohibition of all sexual intercourse) ;—4. Do not 
tell any untruth;— 5. Do not drink any intoxicating liq- 
uors. How have these commands affected the monastic 
life ? 

1. The command not to kill has made the monks in gen- 
eral very careful to abstain from the destruction of any 


* The following Notes from a pretty miscellaneous course of reading on the sub- 
ject —including the writings of Képpen, Charlotte Fonceaux, Bigaudet, Hermann 
Oldenberg, Joseph Edkins (*‘ Chinese Buddhism”), R. Spence Hardy, Emil Schlagin- 
weit, Sangermano (“ Burmese Empire,’’ Rome, 1833), C. J. F, Forbes, Sir John Bow- 
ring, H. Alabaster, Yakkun Nattannawa@(a Singalese poem translated by John 
Callaway), E. J. Eitol, Huc, Gabet, and Howard Malcolm —are here offered, not as a 
sufficient exposition or criticism of the subject, but as hints towards the study of a 
very curious chapter in comparative morality.— Ep. 
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living creature. In China the monks are vegetarians. 
They have reservoirs near the monasteries, in which fish, 
snakes, tortoises, small shell-fish, etc., are preserved. Hos- 
pitals for the higher animals (cows, sheep, etc.) are not 
uncommon, nor are those for rats, mice, worms, and vermin 
of all sorts. Monks have not infrequently rescued criminals 
when on the way to execution. In Burmah fishing is en- 
couraged, and the hunting of stags and hares is tolerated, 
though a strict Burmese would by no means engage in 
them. 

This is not an unfitting place in which to raise the ques- 
tion, Do Buddhist priests persecute? Hardy, in his “ East- 
ern Monachism,” maintains that the priests are tolerant of 
other views than their own, and “so the annals of Buddhism 
record fewer instances of persecution than those of any 
other creed.” According to Koppen,* the Buddhist princi- 
ple of meekness and tolerance has delivered the religion 
from the stain of persecution and religious wars. Even 
when in power, it has never used the sword to propagate its 
faith. It has aimed to teach and to convince by argument, 
and so to convert. It tolerates other religions from the con- 
viction that they are all offshoots of the one original and true 
religion—that of Buddha. Yet Buddhism persecutes heresy, 
or did in Ceylon about 210 a.p. Unfortunately, this spirit 
of tolerance has sunk to-day in many places into indifference, 
so that it is difficult to arouse Buddhists to any consideration 
of the claims of other religions. The King of Siam, who 
was ruling in 1856, gave full religious freedom to his people. 
He even promised that, wherever in his land a community of 
Christians should exist, it should be governed by Christian 
officers and judges, so that its members might not be 
oppressed by those of a different religion. The minister 
and regent of Thibet showed the same spirit of tolerance 
and kindness to the Roman Catholic missionaries, Hue and 
Gabet. Buddhism has had its bloody tyrants and its foul 
kings, but no demons of fanaticism, no Dukes of Alva. Yet, 
in spite of its liberality and tolerance, it has been conducive 
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to the growth of tyranny and absolutism. This is owing to 
its preaching of submission and passivity; for the strong is 
ever ready to take advantage of the weak, and this ten- 
dency is not weakened when the oppressed is quiet and sub- 
missive. 

2. Do not steal. In general, the conduct of the monks 
in this respect would appear to be exemplary. In Burmah 
they, in common with the rest of the people, gamble. 

3. The general testimony, including Burmah, Ceylon, 
Siam, Thibet, and China, is that so far as sexual morality 
is concerned, the life of the Buddhist monks and nuns is 
exemplary. One is inclined to say, far better than that of 
monastics in the west. The violation of the monastic vow, 
especially in Burmah and Thibet, is visited with very severe 
penalties. 

4, Lying is said to prevail among all classes in Burmah. 
“They may be said to be a nation of liars.” They cannot 
be trusted in the least except on oath. The monks, in gen- 
eral, may be said to be almost too ignorant and stupid to be 
accused of having sufficient ingenuity to lie. 

5. In Burmah the universal drink of the people is water, 
though the use of opium and intoxicating liquors is gaining 
ground, owing to European influence. Sangermano, a Portu- 
guese missionary there during the latter part of the last 
century, says that a wine made from rice was formerly used, 
and much drunkenness occurred. In Thibet the Lamas 
drink intoxicating liquors on the ground that they are 
“medicine.” Howard Malcom, an American who had trav- 
elled in Burmah early in this century, asserts that the Bur- 
mese almost never drink to intoxication, and that temper- 
ance is universal. 

Did'we stop here, however, the picture of Buddhist mo- 
nastic life would be very misleading. It is hardly too much 
to say that in many cases the monks are too stupid and indo- 
lent to be immoral. Let us look, then, at some other aspects 
of their life. They subsist upon the alms of the people, and 
are supposed to lead a life of poverty. They are not allowed 
to hold property individually or to possess gold and silver. 
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Yet in Ceylon it is estimated that one-third of the cultivated 
lands belong to the monasteries, which are complained of 
for their rapacity. The houses of some of the Burmese 
monks are supplied with many of the luxuries of Europe, 
and their food is by no means plain. Sangermano accuses 
them of being insatiable in their lust after riches. 

Education is, in general, intrusted to the monks in those 
countries which have preserved the purest form of Buddh- 
ism, as Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah. It is usually, as we 
might expect, of the most elementary description. In Cey- 
lon it consists mostly in reading stanzas in honor of Buddha, 
collections of proverbs, ete. Those who study medicine or 
prepare to become monks go farther. Some of the priests 
practise medicine, and have the reputation of being very 
skilful. But they rely much on exorcism. In Arrakan 
“the children of the laity are educated at the monasteries, 
no distinction being made between the rich ‘and the poor; 
and no remuneration is received by the priests beyond their 
usual allowance for alms.” In Siam, education is for the 
most part very limited, though some of the nobles go farther 
and devote much study to the mechanical arts, and have 
considerable knowledge of the use of nautical and philo- 
sophical instruments. Bishop Bigaudet speaks of the in- 
valuable benefit conferred on the people of Siam and Bur- 
mah by the schools kept by the monks, though only boys 
are allowed to enjoy their advantages, and the knowledge 
acquired is often superficial and incomplete. He says of the 
monks of Burmah, “ There is no vigor in their intellect, no 
comprehensiveness in their mind, no order or connection in 
their ideas.” 

Of Buddhist monks in general, travellers and missionaries 
speak in such terms as the following. In China they are 
“conspicuous for apathy, ‘inertness, and a vacant, idiotic 
expression of countenance.” Monier Williams says that, 
when travelling in Ceylon, he met a few learned monks, but 
that the majority seemed to him idle, ignorant, and indif- 
ferent. Hardy’s testimony * is similar: he says that there 
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is often an appearance about the monks of “great vacancy, 
amounting almost to imbecility, and they seldom appear 
cheerful or happy.” Sir J. F. Davis, as quoted by Hardy, 
says that, “to judge of its effects on the priests, the practice 
of Buddhism seems to have the most debasing influence, as 
they have nearly all of them an expression approaching to 
idiocy.” While of the monks of Ceylon it is said that “they 
are affable, kindly, and hospitable, though in some instances 
very ignorant.” 

Of morality among the non-monastic Buddhist populations, 
we may remark that, while the command not to kill doubt- 
less has great influence in diminishing cruelty and promot- 
ing kindness and tenderness, it rests, theoretically, not on 
the duty of humanity, but on the doctrine of transmigration. 
If you take the life of any living thing, you may kill one of 
your own ancestors. The command, in fact, is never fully 
observed; and it tends to a diminution of the respect and 
reverence due to human life in comparison with that of the 
lower animals. In the valley of the Ganges, however, it 
did put an end to human sacrifice, and it has greatly re- 
duced the number and cruelty of executions. Buddhism, 
again, has not allowed animal sacrifices. It has opposed the 
hunting of wild animals, and holds in abhorrence the pro- 
fessional hunter, fisher, crab-catcher, etc. In Siam the re- 
gard for life is carried so far that people refuse to kill snakes 
and scorpions, and hunting is forbidden on the eighth and 
fifteenth days of the month. Suicide is rare, as are murders 
from jealousy or on account of disappointment in love. 

Of offences against property, the bolder crime of high- 
way robbery appears to be rare, while thieving, bribery, and 
especially gambling are very common. The biography of 
Adoniram Judson shows that the law-courts of Burmah 
were corrupted by bribery; and formerly a man could gam- 
ble away wife, children, and even his own liberty, so long 
as slavery for debt was allowed by law. Sir John Bowring 
declares of Siam that, “with the fewest exceptions, dishon- 
esty and deceit are characteristic of the nation.” They bor- 
row, and never return; buy, and try to avoid paying the 
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price, etc. Others corroborate this testimony. Murray, in 
his ‘Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Asia,” says, however, that the Siamese are generally honest 
in their dealings, though gambling is prevalent, and “ bribery 
is said to flourish from the judge down to the lowest clerk, 
— all have their price.” 

Respecting the position of women we have the following: 
‘Polygamy is extensively practised in Siam, the king set- 
ting the example.... Many noblemen have thirty or forty 
or more wives. So far as our own observation goes, this 
polygamy, accompanied by a facility for divorce, is not 
attended by very evil results. There is a great deal. of 
domestic happiness in Siam; and suicides and husband or 
wife murders, so common in monogamous Europe, are rare. 
Nevertheless, many of the best men we have known there 
were theoretical admirers of monogamy, and practised it.” * 
Divorces are common, owing, perhaps, to the. speedy loss of 
beauty among the women after the birth of the first child. 
The mother, ‘as soon as the child is born, is placed close to 
a large fire, and kept there for ten or fifteen days. At the 
end of this time the skin is often scorched and black.” 
Parents are not allowed to force an unwelcome marriage 
upon their children, who not infrequently marry in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of their parents. There are two grades of 
wives in Siam, though public opinion seems often to recog- 
nize four. They are the first or legal wife, and the subor- 
dinate wives. The legal wife gets a larger share of the 
property on the death of her husband, and, in general, has a 
higher position than the secondary wives. The * women 
appear to take an active part in the direction of household 
affairs; but in the presence of their husbands (at least, when 
strangers are witnesses) they always appear prostrate. The 
deportment of married women is generally modest and 
decorous.” In relation to women, the Siamese are out- 
wardly very careful. The slightest caress often gives occa- 
sion for legal proceedings. Pallegoix, a Roman Catholic 
missionary in Siam, says that the Siamese women are well 

*« The Modern Buddhist,” translated by Henry Alabaster. <= = 
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treated by their husbands; that they have by far the most 
influence in the government of the family; that they are 
honored, and enjoy great liberty. 

In Burmah polygamy is legal, but is confined chiefly to 
the wealthy and official classes; and the general feeling is 
against it. “The legal marriage tie is easily formed and as 
easily dissolved.” Except in the large towns, prostitution is 
unknown. The easy marriage customs render illegitimate 
children, in a legal sense, rare. Wives are said to be as gen- 
erally faithful as in England; and Howard Malcom speaks 
in high terms of the modesty of both men and women.* A 
widow or divorced woman who has children is much more 
likely to be sought in marriage than if she had none. 
Divorce is very common. The woman has the same free- 
dom in this matter as the man. 

Polygamy is permitted also in Tartary. Hue in his Trav- 
els speaks of it as perhaps rather beneficial than otherwise, 
because thus women are placed in families, though as infe- 
rior wives, and so are kept from the influence of the celi- 
bate priests. He adds that divorce is very frequent among 
the Tartars. When a husband is tired of a wife, he sends 
her home, and no one regards it as unjust. The discarded 
wife remains with her parents until another suitor comes, 
when she is sold to him as she was to the first. Yet the 
women are not kept in servitude, but are quite free and in- 
dependent, thus forming a marked contrast to the women 
of Mohammedan countries. 

K@éppen maintains, and probably with justice, that Buddh- 
ism has given to woman a higher and more favorable posi- 
tion than would otherwise be granted her in the Orient. 
She has a higher position as the companion of her husband 
than do the Brahmin or Mohammedan women. ‘It should, 
however,” says Monier Williams, “be set down to the credit 
of Buddhism that wives and daughters are not imprisoned in 
zenanas, as among Hindus and Mohammedans. Nor is the 
marriage of mere boys and girls insisted on in Buddhist 
countries, as in India.’”’+ On the whole, it can scarcely be 
doubted that Buddhism, in spite of its low estimate and con- 
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demnation of woman, has done much towards her elevation. 
She has been brought more nearly to a level with her hus- 
band than under the older civilization of China or India, and 
has been granted a much larger degree of liberty than in 
other Oriental countries where Buddhism is not the prevail- 
ing religion. 

The command not to lie is intended to cover the prohibi- 
tion of all untruth, whether of word or act. The Siamese 
are said to prize frankness and open-mindedness, their lies 
being generally told to their superiors, in order to escape 
punishment. Father Le Blane accuses them of the lowest 
and most shameful artifice, and of the utter lack of honor 
and good faith. But he wrote at a time when the French 
were banished and the Jesuits disappointed. Murray says 
that the people are artful and deceitful, yet are honest in 
their dealings. How he combines the two I do not know. 
Sir John Bowring maintains that lying is: not a national 
defect among the Siamese, and that, when evidence is sought, 
the chances are greatly in favor of getting the truth. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, dishonesty is repugnant to Siamese 
habits.* | Howard Malcom says that lying prevails among 
all classes in Burmah. ‘“ They may be said to be a nation of 
liars,” and cannot be trusted in the least except under oath. 

As to drunkenness, one is led to infer that it is not com- 
mon in Buddhist countries. 

It may not be amiss to add a few general considerations 
not directly relating to the five great commands. Charity, 
of the kind best known in England and America, is scarcely 
ever called for in Siam, where it is easy to live with but 
little labor, and where the respect shown to family ties and 
the prevalence of a mild system of slavery enable almost 
every one to support himself or get supported without 
recourse to beggary. Almsgiving is very liberal, and is 
commonly practised for the sake of display. New temples 
are not infrequently built, but old ones are rarely repaired. 
The Siamese treat strangers with kindness and hospitality. 
Private persons build bridges and provide refuges and lodges 
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along the country roads and rivers for travellers and sailors. 
Women put great jars of water by the wayside for the bene- 
fit of the thirsty traveller. To be sure, this is done for the 
sake of the merit to accrue from the act, yet it is beneficial 
to the receiver. Almsgiving in Burmah is mainly for the 
sake of merit. It comes chiefly late in life, when a man is 
getting ready to die, and has no very remote connection 
with death-bed repentances. Such almsgiving tends to de- 
stroy gratitude. The gift is made not out of a full heart, 
but for the sake of the merit to be gained by the giver. 

The people of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, are very super- 
stitious. Devil-worship is common in Burmah, and was 
prevalentin Ceylon in 1825, Buddhism had failed to root it 
out. Sickness, accident, and all the calamities of life were 
ascribed to the influence of demons, who, accordingly, had 
to be propitiated. 

The Siamese are very fond of games, and spend about 
half of their time in amusing themselves. They are much 
given to gambling, betting, and cock-fighting, yet they are 
not quarrelsome. Even in Bangkok, a city of four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a serious quarrel or fight is rare. Sla- 
very was prevalent in Siam in 1854, though not so com- 
plete and barbarous as in this country and the West Indies. 
The slaves were not treated harshly, as a rule. Slavery for 
debt was common. People could and often did sell them- 
selves. But the slaves were treated as well or better than 
servants in France. Reverence for authority pervades all 
classes in Siam. In fact, the people are servile. The hon- 
ors paid to the sovereign are almost divine. The Siamese 
word meaning “to reign ” signifies literally “ to devour the 
people,” and it is often more literal than figurative in its 
application. The principles of liberty and self-assertion do 
not seem to be fostered by Buddhism. 

Burmese children are, in general, very reverent towards 
their parents. Old people are: usually treated with marked 
deference. In point of temper and morality, the Burmese 
boatmen are “immeasurably superior” to the American of 
our western waters, and surpass the latter in strength and 
energy. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY: A REMINISCENCE. 
By the Editor. 


A friend, whose writings on political ethics have attracted 
deserved attention, said to me the other day that he thought 
the time was almost come for a critical review of the whole 
history of the struggle against slavery.in this country, and 
that this review, when made, would throw new light upon 
the indispensable service rendered by such leaders of opinion 
as Daniel Webster, in creating in advance that passionate 
loyalty to the Union and the Constitution which proved our 
salvation in the crisis of that struggle. 

It has been quite the way of late years, with many of us, 
to disparage, if not to repudiate and cry out against that ser- 
vice: in fact, a little before the war, the term “ Union- 
savers”’ had come, pretty extensively, to be a term of ex- 
treme ignominy and reproach. There were reasons for it 
then which do not exist now; and the study of our earlier 
history, so widely popularized, makes it easier to undertake 
that review without prejudice or passion. We remember 
that in 1864, forgetful of old differences, Everett and Gar- 
rison stood on the same political platform, and worked for 
the same political end. And the most conservative of that 
earlier day need not care to deny that the situation to be 
faced was so portentous as quite to justify any one who 
should feel called to give himself up, heart and soul, to the 
one great moral conflict which it forced upon us, if it were 
only in vain protest against the monster iniquity. 

Still, not all persons could devote their lives to that one 
thing; and not all, even of the best, were drawn to it in 
that one way. There was a very difficult and intricate ques- 
tion of political action to be considered, as well as a very 
plain one of personal morality. Wendell Phillips wrote to — 
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me, in 1848, “I was not sent into the world to abolish slavery, 
but merely to do my duty.” And that duty, as he viewed it, 
did not call him to consider the question of ways and means. 
But the very thing which a citizen has to consider is the 
question of ways and means. ‘Immediate emancipation,” 
the only solution offered, is nothing but a phrase, till some 
probable and practicable way is proposed of bringing it 
about. By refusing to regard himself as a citizen, Mr. Phil- 
lips, one of the most accomplished and admirable of men, 
absolved himself from the task most essential of all, in 
which his wonderful ability might have rendered most essen- 
tial service. Splendid as his career was in the line he had 
chosen, one could not but regret, sometimes, that it was 
only a line of brilliant attack,— not generalship. 
Throughout the struggle of twenty-five years or more 
that led up to the bloody crisis of civil war, and especially 
in the earlier stages of that struggle,— as we see now with 
increasing clearness,— the guilt of the American people 
was not the fact of slavery. That was, on the contrary, its 
supreme calamity and its inherited curse. To assail it 
merely as a crime —as “sin,” or conscious guilt — was at 
best (as Mr. Emerson tried in vain to show) but half a 
truth; and, like many another half-truth, could provoke 
only retort, resentment, and at length a fury of vindictive 
rage,— the last condition in the world for those having it in 
hand to deal wisely with it. As well assail a man with 
fierce epithets for the heritage of brain-paralysis that dooms 
him to the evil fate of drunkenness. The guilt of the 
American people — that is, of those who, by intellectual or 
social eminence, were their appointed leaders —was the 
cowardice, or else the moral infidelity, which refused to look 
that vast iniquity and peril dispassionately in the face, and 
to study the right and safe way out of it. The way that 
was taken at length was a calamity and horror only less 
than that of slavery itself; and its evil legacy, of sectional 
jealousy and political corruption, is best excused by saying 
that it is a part of the inherited curse of slavery. Where 
there is a will, there is a way; and it was the will, or at 
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least the intelligent courage, that was wanting. Passionate 
attack was inevitably met by passionate defence. Harder 
and tighter year by year the knot was drawn which men 
had neither skill nor patience to untie, and could be cut only 
by the sword. This infelicity, very likely, could not have 
been avoided, human nature being what it is; but surely it 
was to be mourned over, not gloried in. When so sharp a 
line of difference is drawn, few men are capable to see that 
there may be moral merit on the other side of it. But it 
was our infelicity, none the less; and the pity of it is that 
those had no chance of being heard who honestly tried, 
without prejudice or passion, to see the situation as it was. 

To show more exactly what I mean by this, I will recount 
a short and quite unimportant chapter of personal expe- 
rience. It happened in the spring of 1844, when I made 
my first visit to the South, including a few days’ travel in 
Virginia. I had while in college joined an anti-slavery 
society (containing, I believe, three other undergraduates), 
and may be said to have gone then through the first or emo- 
tional stage of serious conviction on the subject. This ex- 
perience was deepened afterwards by somewhat intimate 
personal association with several persons who represented 
the very highest and purest type of anti-slavery sentiment, 
in whom that sentiment rose to what I may well call a holy 
passion, which attracted me by as powerful a moral sympathy 
as I was ever capable of feeling for anything. Moral reform, 
of a quality more generous and ardent than reflective (such 
as we know it now), was in the air, and I, with those who 
were nearest me in companionship and life-purpose, inhaled 
large draughts of it. At the very first step of what I then 
hoped might be a professional career, I spoke twice on pub- 
lic occasions, before large crowds, on the anti-slavery plat- 
form, and had my meed of welcome in the Liberator of that 
day. So far, I seemed to myself pledged to take a share, 
such as it might be, in what already began to show itself as 
the most momentous political as well as moral conflict of 
our time. Family antecedents, with those general views 
of life native to certain times and atmospheres, were such as 
further to deepen and confirm the pledge. 
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But just here I was met by a rude self-questioning, which 
I could not well avoid. What have I to say, or what claim 
have I to say it, on so grave a matter? There is a work 
in life I have undertaken, and it is different from this, 
although, if I grow up to it, it will certainly in some shape 
include this. Then, it is a condition of society we attack, 
not a personal crime: what do I really know about it? 
what can I say worth saying, or do worth doing? Here are 
men embarked in this crusade, of far greater experience, 
knowledge, and ability than I can pretend to, and of incom- 
parably greater eloquence: shall I simply follow their lead, 
and echo their words, and do in a poor weak way what they 
are doing, probably, as well as it can be done —if that were 
all? Besides, I am not sure of my ground: nobody can be, 
till he has looked the ground all over. I am constitutionally 
beset and teased by a self-criticism I cannot escape; and 
unless I can see things with my own eyes, and have knowl- 
edge of my own to start with, I shall certainly, before many 
days, find myself helpless and dumb. If any word of mine 
is going to be worth speaking, or listening to, it must be a 
word I have earned the right to say by studying on the spot, 
to the best of my ability, just what the thing is of which I 
speak. And from a motive like this, though perhaps less 
distinctly formulated than I have put it here, I seized the 
first opportunity to make that journey into Virginia, of 
which I have spoken before. 

On the way, it so fell about that I passed! a few days in 
Baltimore. And here, mindful of my purpose,— that I must 
see things with my own eyes, and not another’s,—one of 
the things that attracted me was the notorious slave-market 
(or jail,” as it was often called, since there were not public 
sales of slaves, but only private places of detention) kept by 
a man of name well known in that day, Hope Hull Slatter; * 
and had a long conversation with the man himself, in the 
course of which he explained to me that he did all he could 
in that way of business to prevent the separation of families, 
especially of mothers from their children: which I was glad 
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to hear as testimony, whatever it might be in fact. In 
Washington, just after, I was told that general opinion had 
stopped that way of business entirely, and very few slaves 
were held there at any rate. This, again, I was glad to hear 
as testimony, whatever it might be in fact. And so I went 
on into Virginia. 

Here it happened that, in a long day’s journey from Rich- 
mond in the direction of the Blue Ridge, I passed a good 
part of the day in the stage-coach, in conversation with my 
two companions of travel,— one of them a professor in the 
State University, and the other a planter, whose welcome at 
his home near Gordonsville made a very pretty plantation 
scene, such as the books used to describe. The talk ran 
freely on university matters, matters political or local, and 
at length on slavery, as to which there appeared to be no 
disguise on either part. Both these gentlemen, as I recall 
the day, seemed to realize the extreme gravity of the con- 
tingencies slavery was sure to lead to, for it was just then 
invading the field of national politics: we were at the eve 
of the election which determined the admission of Texas, 
and party feeling was beginning to run in that channel. 
Apart from that, they held that slavery was, on the whole, a 
benefit to the blacks, but a burden to the whites: those who, 
like Calhoun, defended it for its own sake, as-a permanent 
condition of society, they spoke of as “*monomaniaes.” The 
difficulty was what to do about it, under the growing irrita- 
tion of the debate. Something had to be conceded to the 
plea, that a violent attack upon a system of society from 
outside, on moral grounds, makes it all the harder to eriti- 
cise or reform it at home: I was told, in fact, of some very 
hopeful movements at the South, looking towards emancipa- 
tion, that had come to a sudden stop in consequence (it 
was asserted) of the anti-slavery crusade. ‘ Passionate re- 
proofs,” says some philosopher, ‘are like medicines given 
scalding hot: the patient cannot take them.” We may 
fear that our well-meant doses of anti-slavery were often not 
only scalding hot, but given from heated vessels. But, how- 
ever that might be, it seemed to me that this very agitation 
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made it all the more important (as a “ back-fire”’ is set to 
stop a prairie conflagration) that the matter should be taken 
up, boldly and practically, where it properly belonged. 
And I remember offering to my friends an argument like 
this : — 

Grant (I said) that the control of this matter is for the 
present, and ought to be, in the control of the South; that 
interference — much more, dictation — from outside is only 
embarrassing and mischievous ; that we can see no prospect 
whatever of an act of emancipation outright. Grant, be- 
sides, that any plan of gradual emancipation yet proposed is 
futile and impracticable,— whether the West Indian “ap- 
prenticeship,” which disgusted everybody, or declaring all 
free who are born after a certain date—a scheme full of 
hardship and heart-burning. Whatthen? We all agree that 
slavery cannot last forever: Mr. Clay thinks it will not out- 
live this century ; and our business is to look at the situa- 
tion as it is. I will not press the arguments of the aboli- 
tionists, which Southerners disbelieve in and resent. I will 
assume nothing that is not granted in every slave-holding 
State. The right of a slave to his life is protected every- 
where by law, and to kill him is theoretically murder: let 
that admission go for all that it is worth; at least it con- 
fesses that the negro is a man. For his rights of family, I 
need not quote the language of philanthropists and enthu- 
siasts, but only what the best-known slave-dealer in the 
United States said to me the other day: suppose the law of 
Virginia should sanction and enforce so much as that. As 
to his right to education, it is acknowledged and acted on, 
as we all know, by very many of the best people throughout 
the South: suppose everything were erased from the stat- 
ute-book that makes it technically illegal. As to the right 
of property, I am told that it is a common practice for a . 
master to give his slave the use of a bit of ground to culti- 
vate, and half a day in the week to work for himself, and so 
earn his freedom step by step, at a price agreed on, half a 
day at atime; that many slaves have actually purchased their 
own liberty in this way; and that in Cuba the. same thing 
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is not only recognized by law, but the contract is publicly 
registered, and payments are certified officially: suppose the 
same thing were done here, and the slave protected from 
what I have also heard of,—the forfeit of his payments 
(made on “the instalment plan”) through his master’s 
bankruptcy or worse, and his condition made harder than 
before. Suppose these steps, or something like these, in 
practical legislation, to be taken under home leadership, 
backed, as they would be, by the universal better feeling of 
the South itself: how long would it be before, without a 
word said of abolition, slavery would be practically done 
away, and all the terrors of the question as we see it now 
disappear? But this is a thing to be done by Southern 
men, not by Northern men: to begin with, why not by you? 

All this seemed to be very kindly listened and assented 
to, but of course nothing ever came of it. I can even im- 
‘agine that these courteous gentlemen were similarly affected 
by it as the dwellers by the Dead Sea, on a certain occa- 
sion, who (Carlyle ‘tells us) “listened with real tedium to 
Moses,” and formed to themselves the candid opinion ‘* that 
he was probably a humbug, that he was certainly a bore.” 
Still, it bore fruit in my own mind, where it remained as a 
hint of the normal and legitimate process by which a pro- 
found social malady may perhaps be healed. It is idle spec- 
ulation now to consider what might possibly have come of 
it, if the subject had been taken up in some such way by a 
few Southern statesmen. But that could not be: their eyes 
were holden from seeing in what direction lay their peace, 
and passion on both sides was mounting higher. In a coun- 
try like ours, moral questions on a large enough scale are 
sure to be taken up into party politics, where some one issue 
has got to be fought out, for better or worse, quite regard- 
less of the form dispassionate reason would have it take. 
It was the fatality of the situation then that the political 
and the reformatory passion took opposite sides, and for 
nearly twenty years there was fought out between them 
something like a battle in the dark,— nearly twenty years, 
before the ardent moral passion enlisted against slavery be- 
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came thoroughly blended with a political passion of equal 
intensity and fervor, enlisted in defence of the Union, and 
the abolitionist could take pride once more in the fact that 
he, too, was an American citizen. 

What mere political prudence could do, to meet so great 
an issue, under the existing forms of our public life, was 
shown in what has gone into history as “the Compromise of 
1850.” This laborious birth of a time of extreme perplexity 
and confusion, such that its very name (as generally re- 
garded) remains a monument of our reproach and shame, 
may yet claim from History a certain measure of indulgence 
because of its motive, which was a genuine shrinking from 
a premature conflict of unknown atrocity and horror; and 
because of its result, which was to defer that ‘irrepressible 
conflict” till such time that not individual conviction 
merely, but (so to speak) the official conscience of the Na- 
tion could be enlisted, and the final overthrow of slavery 
assured. As a public act, the two pivots it hung on were 
the Fugitive Slave Law, set against the abolition of the 
Slave Trade in the Federal District; and the admission of 
California as a Free State, set against certain guaranties 
granted to the State of Texas. In the scale of historical 
importance, the latter —rescuing the continent from the 
frightful complications that would have followed if slavery 
had once got a footing on the Pacific Coast — enormously 
outweighs all the others put together. The rest were 
already obsolete within fifteen years; while the value of that 
political achievement — for it was an achievement, as any 
one will see who reads at this day Mr. Seward’s great speech 
in advocating it — increases at a vast ratio with every year. 

It was the weakness of those who attacked that Compro- 
~ mise — not that, as honest men, they held the turpitude of 
the surrender of slaves of more account than any possible 
political advantage: most of us, probably, felt that,— but 
that they failed to see that the leaders of Southern opinion 
expected and intended to fight upon the issue then opened ; 
or that a conflict of arms breaking out (as some of them 
wished it might) in 1851 would have led to just the opposite 
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result to what it did ten years later. So far was Western 
sentiment then from siding with them that, even in 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln took pains to say, in his first Inaugural, 
almost effusively, that he should enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law as scrupulously as its authors and advocates could de- 
mand. Never was there a point where the political and the 
individual conscience were more ridiculously at odds. No 
Southern gentleman, but would have disdained to lend a 
hand to arrest a fugitive: the only volunteers who pledged 
themselves to that base service were from the North. When 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, once challenged the Senate to 
show a single man who would consent to aid in the execu- 
tion of the law, the only one to take up that challenge was 
a Democratic senator from Connecticut, till, as the situation 
was getting ludicrous, he was seconded by a young fire-eater 
from Alabama; and, about that very time (as I was told by 
Dr. Bailey, then editing in Washington the National Era, 
which first gave to the public the story of * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’), a Maryland planter knowingly secreted a runaway 
for two months together, on his own estate, till the hue and 
ery was over. And it was a Marylander whom I heard say, 
not many months before, on the morning of that Tth of 
March when Webster made his last great speech before the 
Senate, “I live in a border State, and, if war comes, it will 
strike us first; but I say, if you will give us no other rights, 
we will have the rights of belligerents!” 

An evil fortune has associated with that particular act the 
name of one of the most upright of politicians and most 
estimable of men in private life,— President Fillmore. It 
happened to me, under circumstances which I need not 
recite here, to hold two long and (as I may perhaps say) 
confidential conversations with him,—one when he had just 
taken office as Vice-President, and the other just at the close 
of the long debates in 1850. In the first, absolutely no doubt 
could be left upon any mind as to the serious alarm with 
which he viewed the situation then imminent; or, in the 
other, as to the deeply conscientious conviction (mistaken 
or not) with which he accepted the conclusion,— though he 
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must have known, in accepting it, that he signed his own 
political death-warrant. He certainly believed that by that 
act civil war had been deferred for a time; he certainly did 
not believe that it had been delayed for very long. Offi- 
cially, his own duty was clear,— to defer it as long as possi- 
ble. Indeed, so well was the gravity of the situation 
understood, that it was freely said in Washington that the 
sudden death of President Taylor —a man who had a great 
scorn both of political bargaining and of slave-hunting, the 
only man so strong by position and brave by temperament 
as to face that issue, and probably to defeat the whole 
scheme of compromise — was the one thing that prevented 
the outbreak of civil war then, and so was “ providential.’’ 
Others did not scruple to say, and perhaps some believe it 
to this day, that he was poisoned by a political conspiracy, 
lest he should succeed in defeating the measures men had 
set their hearts upon. 

But I have not set out to sketch a history of that time, in 
ever so slender outline, or even to enumerate the points that 
touched me personally here and there, shaping or altering my 
own convictions as to the event. Few men are entitled, by 
the publicity or importance of their own part in such events, 
to make open confession of the steps and processes they 
have been led through. Where one is so entitled to make 
public an apologia pro vité sud, there are a thousand, name- 
less and obscure, whose opinions are just as scrupulously 
formed, and as important, doubtless, to themselves; there 
are perhaps a hundred, whose testimony as to critical points 
of the debate may be worth giving or listening to. Indeed, 
we may say that the silent process of growth in religious or 
ethical conviction, which goes on obscurely and always ina 
million souls at once, is in its way more important than the 
incidents of any illustrious career, because the living soul of 
our Christian civilization is in it; but it does not, in general, 
justify relating. The two or three moments of personal ex- 
perience I have spoken of may possibly have an interest as 
illustrating the sort of movement that was going on in tens 
of thousands of uneventful lives; and they bear upon a 
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definite series of public events, and so may be pardoned in 
the telling. 

What those of a younger generation (who may possibly 
feel themselves superior to us of aforetime because they 
have escaped that conflict) ought to understand, as a possi- 
ble guide in the new perplexities of to-day, is that at the 
middle of this century things that now, near the end of it, 
seem very simple and necessary of solution, were then full 
of extreme perils, apprehensions, difficulties, and doubts. 
Happy those who at that day could look upon them com- 
placently, purely as questions of an ideal morality; who 
could either contemplate them so, like children, or could go 
into the battle, like heroes, in the glow of a conviction that 
did not stay to question. But the world cannot be all made 
up-of children and heroes. There are those who must act, 
and there are those who must think, among the tangled 
responsibilities that touch life at a hundred points instead of 
one. To such, the days of the anti-slavery struggle offered 
not a very simple problem, as now it looks, but a very hard 
and complicated one. And, in the review of those days for 
which my friend thinks the time is almost ready, nothing is 
more essential than to know that good men and true, whose 
service to humanity was alike indispensable, were found 
on both sides of a line that then looked to both of them 
impassable. 
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THE HIGHER INDIVIDUALISM. 
By Nicholas P. Gilman. 


Socialism may fairly be said to bea popular faith at the 
present day, if we take Socialism in its wide sense, as a ten- 
dency to enlarge the functions of society and extend its 
powers over the individual. Whether it be a question of 
the local organ of society, the government of the town or 
city; or the larger instrument, the Commonwealth; or the 
national government itself, there is to-day an unmistakable 
current of thought and feeling among educated and unedu- 
cated alike, moving strongly towards an extension of the 
limits of common action for the common welfare. 

Scientific Socialism, or State Socialism, in its fully devel- 
oped form, proceeds from a great misconception of the facts 
of our economic life, and shows an almost total blindness to . 
the political history of mankind. Karl Marx’s “ Capital” is 
commonly called the Bible of Socialism (perhaps because, 
like another Bible, it is not much read by Socialists and is 
less understood). But it resembles Calvin’s “Institutes” 
much more, in imposing a system of dogmas upon the indus- 
trial life of mankind. Most of these dogmas simply contra- 
dict those facts; and this is a case where the facts show no 
sign of growing up to the dogmas. Karl Marx’s doctrine of 
surplus value is radically untrue to the part which intellect 
plays in modern life; and it has been sufficiently pulverized 
by candid writers, like M. Laveleye, Mr. John Rae, and 
Professor William Graham. His exploitation theory of 
Interest, another cardinal doctrine, Professor Béhm-Bawerk 
says, “is not only incorrect, but in theoretical value it even 
takes one of the lowest places among interest theories. 
Scarcely anywhere else are to be found together so great a 
number of the worst fallacies, wanton, unproved assumption, 
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self-contradiction, and blindness to facts. The Socialists are 
able critics, but exceedingly weak theorists.” Scientific 
Socialism, the doctrine that the instruments of production 
should be owned and managed by the State, thus lacks foun- 
dation in the facts of our economic life. It is scientific only 
in this sense — that it is a scheme fully developed on paper. 

The more vague and popular Socialism of to-day has been 
defined lately by a writer in a Boston magazine as “the 
principle of public management of what concerns the public 
good.” Such a definition, of course, begs the whole ques- 
tion, and commits no one who accepts it to any particular 
measure of governmental control beyond such as we have 
long practised in this country. The present vogue of this 
indefinite Socialism lies largely in the connotation which its 
adherents attach, without warrant, to the two contrasted 
terms, Individualism and Socialism. Underlying very much 
of the socialistic rhetoric and logic of to-day is an assump- 
tion that Individualism necessarily implies selfishness in the 
person who holds this political and economic doctrine of 
the relations of the State to the individual, and that the 
Socialist, on the contrary, is, perforce, a person of generous 
temper, with sympathies both broad and deep. There is, 
indeed, something very amusing in the tone of many of the 
* Nationalists,” in particular. As they enlarge upon the 
commonplaces of Christianity, one would suppose that the 
brotherhood of man was discovered by them yesterday, and 
that they had recently taken out a patent on human kind- 
ness. With a mighty rhetorical leap, they jump the chasm 
that yawns between this good feeling and the position that 
only the scheme of Socialism can realize, love to man. 

The logical differentia of “Nationalism” is, however, 
“the nationalization of industry and the promotion of the 
brotherhood of humanity thereby.” Taking Christianity as 
an established fact, we have to ask, simply as a matter of 
probability, if human welfare and the brotherhood of human- 
ity will be promoted by this particular method, which in- 
trusts all industries to the State, taking them away from 
individual ownership and control. Evidently, this is a 
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question of the head, not of the heart, to be decided by 
calm judgment, not by warm feelings. Just as evidently, 
most of the Nationalists and Socialists confound two dis- 
tinct matters when they declare that every sincere believer 
in the brotherhood of humanity will accept the Nationaliza- 
tion of Industry as the one method. When once this bold 
assumption is pointed out, it is also natural to inquire if the 
personal record of the Nationalists and Socialists themselves 
is such as to justify any boasting on their part. However 
much any or all of them have done for man through charity 
and public spirit, it is, in fact, little when compared with 
the amount done by the mass of men and women outside of 
their organizations, who are nominally, at least, adherents of 
the ruling Individualism. 

As a matter of fact, there are two Individualisms, easily to 
be distinguished. There is a Lower Individualism, which is 
simply private selfishness, and not a theory of the right rela- 
tion of the State and the citizen; which cares nothing for 
the common weal; which will cheerfully say, “The public 
be damned,” if in the interesting process its own pocket 
be replenished ; which is purely the mind of the flesh, the 
spirit of the brute, the survival of the barbarian under a 
civilization supposed to be rational and Christian. It is the 
old enemy which religion and morals have always had to 
fight. Naturally, when it pretends to put forth an idea, it 
is on the side of a thoroughly competitive system,— “ each 
man for himself,” — and sneers at co-operation outside of its 
own family or firm. This doctrine, if it can be so called, is 
as absurd scientifically as it is wrong morally. 

A Higher Individualism is possible, and has long been 
actual, which respects each person as having something of 
infinite worth in him, and would begin to reform the world 
in the single spirit, counting no advance permanent that is 
not based on reformed individuals. Above all other adjec- 
tives, this method deserves the epithet ‘ Christian,” derived 
from “the only soul in history who has appreciated the 
worth of man,” and whose teaching was profoundly individ- 
ualistic in its imperative address to the soul. Such a spirit- 
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ual doctrine finds its natural alliance, not with a mechanical 
Socialism, which, with most of its expounders, is materialis- 
tic to the core, and would subdue the spirit to live by bread 
alone, but with a rationalized Individualism in economics 
and politics. This method, which includes all voluntary 
co-operation, has been the method of modern civilization; 
and the system towards which it tends is Fraternalism, not 
Paternalism. 

The inquiry is extremely pertinent: “Have we even 
begun to exhaust the resources of such an Individualism, 
which is not synonymous with selfishness, but encour- 
ages and fosters great public spirit?” Few wise persons 
will answer this question in the affirmative. Consider for a 
moment what a perfectly enormous task it would be to con- 
vert the majority of the ingenious, enterprising, and self- 
reliant American folk to the doctrine of State Socialism, so 
contrary not only to their political freedom, but also to their 
inmost spirit as a people. Suppose for the nonce that the 
socialistic scheme is, or may be, practicable; that, in any 
case, it is desirable to make an heroic effort to introduce it. 
Both these suppositions are far removed from reality, but let 
us make them. Now, has there ever entered into the mind 
of man another scheme so thoroughly revolutionary, the 
effects of which, near and distant, it would be so difficult to 
calculate, the risks of which are so tremendous, as with this 
virtual abolition of private property and individual enter- 
prise in favor of one vast machine? Its wiser advocates say, 
of course, that we must take one step at a time towards such 
a millennium as Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Gronlund depicts, and 
that each step will be easy, in view of existing evils from 
which it will plainly free us and the immediate blessings 
which it will secure. Certainly, no prejudice in favor of the 
present state of things should hinder a thorough considera- 
tion of any particular proposal, such as the liberty of the mu- 
nicipality to manufacture and supply artificial light for its 
citizens, or to own or operate the street railways; or of the 
proposition that the national government own or operate or 
closely control the telegraph, after the analogy of the mail 
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service, or that it shall take charge of the railway system. 
In the mind of the American people, as a whole, there is no 
such bias of unreason as to prevent a full and fair discussion 
of any and every such definite scheme of improvement upon 
our present systems of municipal or national administration. 

The experience of the towns and cities, at home and 
abroad, that have enlarged, in any respect, their sphere of 
action beyond the limits usually observed here; and the 
actual results of a government telegraph or a government 
railway in Europe or Australia,— these are, of course, the 
first things to consider about these so-called “steps towards 
Nationalism.” It will be some time yet before we obtain 
from calm, thorough, and unbiassed observers full and trust- 
worthy information of the actual consequences of any one of 
these new systems. Even concerning the simplest of them 
—the manufacture of electric light in American towns and 
cities, and the English government telegraph — there is still 
much controversy as to the net gain and loss in compari- 
son with private or corporate administration. 

But, when we have a body of undeniable facts in European 
experience predominating in favor of the government tele-. 
graph or railway, a second question —fully as important 
as the first — arises. Are the conditions sufficiently similar 
here to make it safe to follow this European model? “ What 
do we care for abroad?” was the ingenuous remark of an 
American Congressman, when the long experience of Eu- 
rope in regard to “cheap money” was brought forward in 
Opposition to some “wildcat” scheme of his own. His 
error was plain enough. Human nature, and gold or silver 
dollars and paper substitutes for them, are fundamentally 
the same in their working in Europe and in America. 
There is no Ohio political economy worthy of respect 
from intelligent men; there is no Nevada science of finance 
better adapted to American soil than the knowledge pain- 
fully acquired by the greatest commercial nations of the 
Old World, most of all by the people from whom we have 
sprung! Such “chauvinism” has probably seen its most 
glorious day of spread-eagle and buncombe. But its oppo- 
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site, a spurious cosmopolitanism, based on a plentiful lack of 
thought, is very common among the social reformers of the 
day who ery “Thorough!” They would enthusiastically 
adopt the English telegraph system, the Swiss referendum, 
the German national railway, the Hungarian zone-system, 
and the Australian eight-hour law. Here, on one hand, are 
the snug little island of Great Britain and the cantons of 
Switzerland,—a country half as large as Maine,— the Ger- 
man imperialism, the Hungarian notions of comfort and 
convenience in railway travel, and the peculiar Australian 
population and opportunity. On the other hand, here is 
our own vast domain of federated States, inhabited by a 
people impatient of control, fond of the boundless field open 
to private enterprise, and now sobering down under a sense 
of leadership among the nations such as Australia has not 
known. Before such immense differences in physical cir- 
cumstance, political constitution, and national temper, we 
must beware of a superficial cosmopolitanism as well as of 
a shallow chauvinism. European experience is a part of the 
total record which we have thoroughly to consider, but any 
direct imitation of transatlantic methods would be irrational 
under such a different sky. 

They choose, therefore, a hard path in social reform who 
elaborate a system based in part upon the foreign record of 
fact, but much more largely upon the pure theorizing of 
French and German writers, and present each practical mat- 
ter (such as the municipal electric light) as only one part of 
a thorough and comprehensive State Socialism. This system, 
they cease not to declare, is to be preached and agitated, 
with vigor and rigor, all along the line, until Collectivism 
is triumphant and private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is extinguished. If there were anything of the 
temper of statesmanship among American Socialists, they 
would most carefully avoid arousing opposition to a particu- 
lar definite and limited social improvement by thus pro- 
claiming it an integral part of a doctrinaire system of the 
widest sweep. ‘Resist the beginnings” is the motto at 
once adopted by the conservatives. 
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A distinction with a difference here commends itself to 
common sense and statesmanship. For, like most ques- 
tions that arise in human life, this is a question of degree 
and measure and proportion. It is not true that, if I take 
the cars in Boston at the Albany station, then I must go 
West as far as the Boston and Albany Road runs, and must 
then keep on from Albany to San Francisco, and take a 
steamer to Japan, and so go on around the terraqueous 
globe. On the contrary, if my home is in Newton, for 
example, I can stop. there with entire logical consistency 
and complete peace of conscience, leaving other persons to 
go to Worcester or Buffalo or Chicago or Omaha, as they: 
please. A train that runs express to New York is not the 
train for persons to take who live in the suburbs of Boston. 

Suppose that we realize, after the manner of all sensible 
men, that life is, and must be, full of compromises and ad- 
justments between opposite principles and systems, each of 
which is theoretically self-consistent and very true to a part 
of the facts of this complicated human society, but each of 
which is false if put forward as a complete statement. Sup- 
pose that we take each forward step in social change cau- 
tiously and tentatively, realizing the great risks that lie in | 
the wide and deep interconnection of all things. Suppose 
we assert that, in their broad, general sense, Individualism 
and Socialism are both natural and necessary tendencies in 
human nature. Such “animated moderation” easily converts 
a people to the trial of a definite social reform, when the 
ground is taken that the general welfare has been neglected, 
individuals having come in and reaped profits which had 
better go to the municipality or the State. Such a practi- 
cal temper goes far toward disarming Bourbonism and com- 
manding the support of the sober-minded. Make out your 
specific case, and produce your strong reasons bearing on a 
special measure: this is the demand made by the practical 
Anglo-Saxon, most capable of all men yet, as a citizen and 
a civilizer. 

When the opposite method is chosen, when a high-and- 
mighty system, altogether untried, but at swords’ points with 
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the present, is put forth, each more rational and immediately 
practicable reform arouses extreme opposition and invites 
defeat. All the forces of blind bigotry and all the forces of 
rational conservatism unite to resist the wild-eyed and 
crack-brained prophets who have not their own spirits in 
due subjection. 

Let us consider briefly a few of the reforms and improve- 
ments demanded to-day by sober thinkers, and see how 
slight, as compared with the revolutionary processes of So- 
cialism, is the effort needed to carry them out, if a few 
strong persons work on the plane of the Higher Individual- 
ism. No one evil in our cities appeals more forcibly to the 
kind-hearted than the crowded tenement-houses, such as 
the North End of Boston or Cherry Hill in New York can 
show. Every vice finds a hot-bed in the shocking conditions 
of brute-like living which here abound, and disease becomes 
epidemic. Every one who has a particle of philanthropy in 
him cries out that these evils should be made to cease from 
off the earth. The end is clear; but what means. shall we 
use? The Socialist’s way is to dilate upon what Glasgow 
and Liverpool have done, and urge that Boston and New 
York at once purchase whole squares, pull down the noisome 
houses of to-day, and erect clean and convenient tenements, 
to be let at a low rental. But to do this would be much 
like journeying from Boston to New York via Paris and the 
Suez Canal. The Bostonian would get to New York in 
time, indeed, if his money and his patience held out. But 
the more ‘direct way would be to discover what persons are 
responsible, as owners or lessors of these foul habitations, 
work upon them as individuals, and bring home to them 
the distress and the crime of which they are the occasion by 
drawing profit from such inhuman conditiéns. These per- 
sons, as a rule, sin as much through ignorance as through 
hardness of heart. Their simple duty to keep their houses 
clean and uncrowded may be preached to them with more 
hope of success than municipal Socialism can be preached to 
the entire population or to the city government of Boston o 
New York. ! ue 
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If the owners or lessors of bad tenement-houses remain 
indifferent and will do nothing, let the lash of public opinion 
be made to fall on them. But it is more important that men 
and women who know what the Higher Individualism is, and 
that we are our brothers’ keepers to a great degree, should 
do what Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has done in a modest way in 
Boston. Let them buy or lease houses, singly or in small 
associations, and care for them in person or through kindly 
and capable agents. A large part of the tenement-house 
problem is manageable under this simple plan. No kind of 
charitable work by the well-to-do surpasses in effectiveness 
this business system, which gives moderate rents and decent 
tenements to the poor, and returns a fair interest to the 
owner or lessor of the house. If this plan is not expedient 
in a particular place, the Peabody trustees in London, the 
Improved Dwelling House Associations in Boston and New 
York, and Mr. A. T. White in Brooklyn have demonstrated 
the eminent success of their more difficult method,—a suc- 
cess as regards both tenant and landlord. Mr. J. A. Riis, 
who has been showing of late how wretchedly the other half 
lives in New York, believes thoroughly in the compatibility 
of “philanthropy and five per cent.,””—one as the begin- 
ning, the other as the result. He says: “ Model tenement 
building has not been attempted in New York on anything 
like as large a scale as in many other cities; and it is, per- 
haps, owing. to this, in a measure, that a belief prevails that 
it cannot succeed here. This is a wrong notion entirely.” 
. We cannot too emphatically assert that the tenement- 
house problem in our American cities is entirely within the 
control of a comparatively few persons. In the light of the 
development of enormous fortunes in our day, even George 
Peabody’s great gift of $2,500,000 for the London poor 
seems small. Many persons in these United States could 
easily match his munificence. Yet the sum he gave now 
affords healthful and pleasant homes at low rent for more 
than twenty thousand people; and the capital has doubled, 
thus doubling the resources of the trustees. Very few of 
the very rich or the moderately rich would need to be con- 
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verted to a Higher Individualism than they now practise, to 
make this tenement-house problem a thing of the past, so 
far as money can do it. City governments, of course, should 
practise vigorous measures of inspection and sanitation. 
But the evil can first be checked and then gradually dimin- 
ished by the simple method of the Christian spirit, which 
will at least try to make more conscientious men and women 
out of the owners of bad tenement-houses, and not throw the 
responsibility entirely upon an impersonal city government. 
Such philanthropies as the Fresh Air Fund, the Country 
Week, and Children’s Aid Societies are approved agencies 
for lightening the evils of the tenement life. Beyond a 
doubt these are best carried on by individuals and associa- 
tions which seek no aid from the State. 

The labor problem in its most difficult phases is within 
the control of individual employers who have a touch of 
true philanthropy in their make-up. At the present time 
the firms frequently disturbed by strikes and other indus- 
trial commotions are not those that constantly bear in mind 
that their employees are men, not machines,—men very 
susceptible to good-will plainly exhibited, and open to the 
animating force of an ambition to make something of them- 
selves. Such employers as the Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., the Ludlow Company in Massachusetts, and the Cheneys 
of South Manchester, Conn., are examples which hundreds 
and thousands of large employers of labor throughout the 
country are entirely able to copy; and they would attain 
similar happy results in their relations with their men. It 
is the will that is lacking. The gospel and law which 
should be vigorously declared to employers of labor is not 
that the whole state of things that renders them possible is 
to be abolished, and that their great ability for business is 
henceforth to count for nothing; but rather that their pres- 
ent Individualism is often on a low plane, that they do not 
steadily show themselves such admirable leaders as they 
might be, that they frequently fail to rise to the level of 
their opportunity, and that their wealth has grown faster 
than their disposition or ability to make the highest use 
of it. ; 
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The captains of industry would fight State Socialism to 
the uttermost, but the one power which they cannot suc- 
cessfully resist is the gospel of their duty to be as great in 
using as in gaining wealth. Let them do as Mr. Carnegie 
advises, if they so prefer, leaving unmodified the general in- 
dustrial system under which they have made their fortunes. 
Let them look about, each man in his town or city, to find 
what he can do in the way of endowing a school of high 
grade, building a library and stocking it with books, estab- 
lishing a hospital, assisting promising young men and women 
through college, supporting homes for the destitute, laying 
out parks and play-grounds, or in a dozen other charities 
and philanthropies which will be sure to do more good than 
harm to those who receive the benefit. Let them establish 
trade-schools, like Colonel Auchmuty and Mr. Pratt of 
Brooklyn. Let them endow music, like Mr. Higginson, of 
Boston, or theology, like Lord Gifford. 

We have great reason already to be heartily proud of the 
generosity of many American men and women of fortune, 
shown in large gifts to the community. <A line on which 
this high kind of Individualism notably appears is the public . 
library system of Massachusetts. It was well for the Com- 
monwealth to have passed the library law of 1890 in aid of 
the weak towns; but it is much better for individuals to 
found and endow public libraries, as many have done. The 
gift does them good. It will be a source of just pride to 
their children, and it teaches, more than the finest library 
supported by taxation could, one right way to spend a fort- 
une. Hence the library commissioners of the State are wise 
in their words of counsel to the well-to-do with which they 
introduce a volume that properly encourages every one who 
thinks well of human nature, in people who happen to be 
rich as well as in those who are poor, or neither rich nor 
poor : — 

This collection of facts relating to the free public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts has been made for the purpose of showing what facilities for 


the free use of books are available to the citizens of each town and city 
in the commonwealth, and to record the generous gifts of individuals for 
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the foundation and maintenance of libraries and the construction of 
library buildings. The simple record is one that needs no comment. 
In 1839 the Hon. Horace Mann stated that there were from ten to fifteen 
town libraries, containing in the aggregate from three to four thousand 
volumes, to which all the citizens of the town had the right of access; 
that the aggregate number of volumes in the public libraries, of all kinds, 
in the State was about 300,000; and that but little more than 100,000 
persons, or one-seventh of the population of the State, had any right of 
access to them. A little over a half-century has passed. There are now 
175 towns and cities having free public libraries under municipal control, 
and 248 of the 351 towns and cities contain libraries in which the people 
have rights or free privileges. There are about 2,500,000 volumes in 
these libraries, available for the use of 2,104,224 of the 2,238,943 inhabi- 
tants which the State contains, according to the census of 1890. 

The gifts of individuals in money, not including gifts of books, for 
libraries and library buildings, exceed jive and a half million dollars 
($5,500,000). 

There are still 103 towns in the State, with an aggregate population of 
134,719, which do not have the benefit of the free use of a public library. 
These are almost without exception small towns, with a slender valua- 
tion, and 67 of them show a decline in population in the past five years. 
The State has taken the initiative in aiding the formation of free public 
libraries in such towns; and it is hoped that this statement of facts may 
lead those who are natives of, or have an especial interest in these towns, 
to do for them what generous benefactors have wisely done for so many 
other towns in the commonwealth. 


We have a notion in this part of the world that what 
Massachusetts is doing the rest of the United States ought 
to be doing, and will do in time. Imagine the good effect 
of such a public spirit as this library record shows at work 
in every considerable town in the whole country. Individ- 
uals could do as much in very many places elsewhere as 
they have done in this State. They could easily make even 
the co-operation of the towns and ¢ities superfluous. What 
is true of free libraries is true as well of academies and col- 
leges, hospitals, parks and play-grounds, and other gifts to 
the community. The effort needed to make numerous con- 
verts to the doctrine that wealth is a trust, which should 
thus be spent in large part, is trifling compared with the 
energy vainly spent in agitating for legislation that is some- 
how to be a substitute for public spirit in individuals. Very 
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much can be done towards social peace by the rich who will: 
simply continue and strengthen the incipient fashion —it is 
already such here in America to a happy degree — of leaving 
much of their wealth for the common benefit. Public opin- 
ion is already strong to the effect that the rich man who 
makes no public bequests is morally deficient and intellect- 
ually short-sighted. He continues his family selfishness to 
the last, and increases the chances of ruin to his children. 
The feud of rich and poor is intensified by every such in- 
stance of narrowness;— intellectual and moral. On the con- 
trary, every man who follows the laudable custom of giving 
while yet able to direct his gift aright, see its good results, 
and enjoy the applause that is due him, is a practical apostle 
of peace and good-will among men. 

In case of labor difficulties arising under the present sys- 
tem, the large-minded employer will not think his individual 
rights violated by calling in the friendly offices of a State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. Their verdict is 
likely to be fair and reasonable, and it is a very poor kind 
of individuality that closes its ears to the voice of such fair- 
ness and reason. But it is altogether better, in the long 
run, for all concerned, that the State should simply offer 
arbitration by experts, and not force it upon the parties at 
variance. Compulsory arbitration has never been.a success 
in England or this country, though it may be well to apply 
it to transportation companies. 

Far-sighted individuals can do very much gradually to 
shape the present wages system, in many industries, into a 
better method, which shall distribute the profits of industry 
more evenly among all the workers with head or hand. 
The ideal towards which the notion of equality obviously 
points is co-operative production. This means that the most 
capable men are to be satisfied with salaries for management, 
and that the profits of business are to be divided among all 
the fellow-workers. If we concede that the grand principle 
of equality is the only one to be kept in mind, we shall yet 
have to confess that very few workmen are educated up to 
the moral and intellectual level on which alone such co-oper- 
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ation is now feasible. Some method less theoretically con- 
sistent with a single principle, but more in harmony, perhaps, 
with all the facts, which shall give hand-workers a part of 
the actual profits, is the obvious educational agency for 
bringing both the employer and the employee up to the co- 
operative standpoint. With such an end in view, indus- 
trial partnership would form an advisable transition stage 
from the present wages system to pure co-operative produc- 
tion. But if we allow, as many do, that a principle of natu- 
ral aristocracy, of character and ability, comes in, and must 
always come in, to modify powerfully the play of the princi- 
ple of equality, then some method or methods of profit- 
sharing would probably continue to hold the ground by 
the side of co-operative enterprises. 

Profit-sharing has no more distinctive mark than its ap- 
peal to the individual reason and its complete reliance on 
private initiative. In France, where it has had its greatest 
success in practice and its most effective propaganda, no 
prominent advocate of the system desires any form of State 
help. The removal of obstacles to the free and voluntary 
diffusion of the system is all that has been sought. No oné 
forces or should force the employer to divide his profits with 
his men. His conversion is wisely left to those two efficient 
apostles of civilization, Reason and Philanthropy. The 
system makes its way slowly, but it does not go back- 
ward; and it will prosper in the degree that a high type of 
character in the industrial world becomes more common. 
Men like Leclaire, Godin, Laroche-Joubert, Boncicaut, Van 
Marken, Bushill, Hazard, and Nelson, show emphatically 
what is meant by a true and well-developed Individualism 
‘in the industrial world. 

We must not be so partial in our view as to suppose that 
a Higher Individualism is needed only by the employers of 
labor. Men who are not politicians in search of votes 
should plainly report what their eyes see and their judg- 
ment tells them concerning their fellow-men who depend 
upon hand-labor for support. As in every other part of the 
human world, sheer unwillingness to work is the charaecter- 
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istic of not a few. In the great “army of the unemployed ” 
—to use a favorite phrase of the day —there are whole 
regiments who dread nothing more and desire nothing less 
than the offer of work, such work as millions of undeclam- 
atory men are doing, year in and year out, in silent faith- 
fulness. They prefer to agitate for a new earth, where indo- 
lence shall take precedence, and every industrious person 
shall be obliged to support at least one of the shiftless 
brethren. Some “sweating system” that would make these 
gentlemen of leisure perspire profusely in the hay-fields of 
New England, where there is even now an unheeded call 
for “help,” would be a very good thing all around. A 
standing, or rather a sitting, multitude of incapables, the 
survivals of happy-go-lucky barbarism, are found in every 
civilized State. They lack the elements of power which have 
brought or will surely bring comfort to other men. They 
are weak, untrusty, shiftless, thriftless, and destitute of 
ambition. The one discontent that they ought to feel most 
sharply — discontent with their own ignoble selves —is quite 
absent from their minds. It is the simple fact that such 
persons, who have no saving salt of individuality, are not a 
few in the most favorable environment. If any of them hap- 
pily take a turn and mend,— go to work, save, and prosper, 
— they lose at once their interest in the reconstruction of 
society for the benefit of the lazy. They have not become 
a part of a thing that needs to be reformed, through their 
hard work, through their savings, through their ownership 
of a house, through their foundation of a comfortable home. 
They have, in truth, followed the old and difficult path of 
personal regeneration. From being “of no account,” they 
have become somebodies: they are now individuals of po- 
tency, on a much higher level than they were before. 

The method of human civilization was plainly determined 
long ago,—the method which requires personal ambition 
and effort. The capable majority will never abandon this 
plan or reconstitute society in favor of those who make no 
vigorous effort for their own support. A helping hand 
always for those unable to help themselves, for those who 
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do their utmost and fail,—this no true man or woman will 
think of withholding or refusing. But the strong were 
never born simply to support the weak. Least of all were 
they born to copy the methods which have made the weak 
miserable ! 

No one word better expresses the spirit of the Higher 
Individualism than “co-operation.” In the socialistic state 
there would be no voluntary co-operation; there would be 
no room for small associations to carry out plans of philan- 
thropy or reform, for the State would overshadow and blight 
every attempt at voluntary co-operation; the individual 
would be pauperized, and the government magnified con- 
tinually. It is true, as a thoughtful writer has lately said, 
that “the great intellectual forces of our time are not indi- 
vidualistic,” in any narrow sense; and this we see at once 
when we “close our Byron and open our Goethe, when we 
close our Bentham and open our Comte, when we close our 
Herbert Spencer and open our Hegel.” But the enlight- 
ened Individualism of the man who hastens to ally himself 
with every other man who has the same aim in politics, in 
reform, in charity, in culture, in religion,— the Individual- 
ism which zealously practises the method of voluntary co- 
operation,— is a very great and happily increasing power. 
“ The real battle of our time,’”’ Mr. Mackenzie continues, “is 
in the direction of union and of organization, and it is in 
this direction that hope now lies. The new gospel is not 
that of leaving every one to help himself, any more than it is 
that of helping every one: it is that of helping every one to 
help himself.” * Nothing is more natural, when such is the 
end and aim of many minds, than coming together in organ- 
ized charities to help the deserving poor and to discourage 
the vicious poor; or the forming of civil-service reform asso- 
ciations, to make their influence felt in regenerating polities. 
This is “ practical politics” for the individual who is not an 
office-seeker ; and little else is. The “independent” in poli- 
tics, in reform, and in religion, must have backbone enough 
to leave a party or a church with which he is not in sym- 
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pathy; but he is just as much an individual when he joins 
others who are like-minded, to establish with them a new 
party or a new church. Only through such co-operation 
can the individual truly find his whole self; only thus will 
those egotisms be surmounted which obstruct his growth 
into a nobler personality. Free co-operation is the method 
of the highest civilization. But scientific Socialism proposes 
to cut at the very root of voluntary association. Where the 
individual withers and the State is all in all, co-operation 
becomes simply mechanical: it has lost the heart and soul 
which once made it life-giving to all who engage in it. 

What Emerson said in 1844, reviewing the active reform 
period which had then culminated apparently, we may well 
repeat to-day: “Ido not wonder at the interest these proj- 
ects inspire. The world is awaking to the idea of union, 
and these experiments show what it is thinking of. It is 
and will be magic. Men will live and communicate, and 
plough and reap and govern, as by added ethereal power, 
when once they are united.... But this union must be 
inward, and not one of covenants.... Government will be 
adamantine without any governor. The union must be 
ideal in actual individualism.” Lecturing in London, in 
1848, on “ Politics and Socialism,” he “spoke well of Owen 
and Fourier, and said their conceptions should be grate- 
fully appreciated; for they who think and hope well for 
mankind put the human race under obligation. They are 
the unconscious prophets of the true order of society,— men 
who believe that in the world God’s justice will be done. 
Yet he protested against phalansteries in favor of the sepa- 
rate house, and declared it was individualism men needed 
rather than having all things in common.” * 

When a lofty idealist like Emerson thus speaks of Indi- 
vidualism, we know, whatever other qualifications of his 
doctrine in the direction of co-operation we may need to 
make, that it is not a doctrine of greed, or a spirit of low 
selfishness, that he inculcates. The temper and the method, 
on the contrary, are precistly those which a materialistic 


*R, W. Emerson, by George Willis Cooke, p, 94. 
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Socialism should most carefully ponder. ‘ Whilst I desire,” 
says our great American teacher of the doctrine of the soul, 
“to express the respect and joy I feel before this sublime 
connection of reforms, now in their infancy around us, I 
urge the more earnestly the paramount duties of self-reli- 
ance. I cannot find language of sufficient energy to convey 
my sense of the sacredness of private integrity.” 

We hear much to-day of “Christian Socialism.” The 
teaching should be heard with respect, however its apostles 
may strain their message beyond the facts of New Testa- 
ment Christianity and of modern life. But there is a Chris- 
tian Individualism as worthy of attention,—the building 
up of each individual soul after the method of Jesus. Least 
of all teachers did the Man of Nazareth rely upon exter- 
nal agencies to develop and perfect the inward man. A 
system that insists predominantly upon governmental ma- 
chinery as the means, and material prosperity as the end, is 
at issue with modern Christianity, not only because this is 
imperfect, but more because it has in some degree kept the 
secret of Jesus and heeded his precepts. To find one’s own 
soul is still the main object in human life, and we help each 
other effectually so far as we thus help ourselves. The 
method of Jesus is inwardness, as his secret is self-renounce- 
ment; both working in and through an element of mildness: 
so Matthew Arnold has told us. Any church, then, which 
is a true church of the Christian spirit, must offend a sci- 
entific Socialist. Such a church has anticipated all that is 
charitable in his method. It will disparage the machinery 
he admires and exalt the soul of which he says little, in his 
zeal for provisions and clothing. However much Christi- 
anity has unwisely interfered at times with the healthful 
working of natural law for human society, Socialism would 
transgress far more, and deserve a much more severe rebuke 
from the idealist. 

“That serene Power,’ says Emerson, “interposes the 
check upon the caprices and officiousness of our wills. Its 
charity is not our charity. One of its agents is our will; but 
that which expresses itself in our will is stronger than our~ 
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will. We are very forward to help it, but it will not be 
accelerated. It resists our meddling, eleemosynary contriv- 
ances.... We legislate against forestalling and monopoly ; 
we would have a common granary for the poor. But the 
selfishness which hoards the corn for high prices is the pre- 
ventive of famine, and the law of self-preservation is surer 
policy than any legislation can be. We concoct eleemosy- 
nary systems, and it turns out that our charity increases 
pauperism.” An individualist of a low type could say this ; 
but he would not go on to say also, with Emerson, that 
“none is accomplished so long as any are incomplete: the 
happiness of one cannot consist with the misery of any 
other.” 

What is this saying, indeed, but the old gospel of member- 
ship one in another? “No man liveth to himself,” or can so 
live. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” But Christian Individualism, just as true to life 
as this kind of Christian Socialism, says likewise, “ Every man 
must bear his own burden.” The reconciliation of all such 
oppositions is found in human life, which is large enough 
to need all the Higher Individualism and all the spiritual 
Socialism we can bring to bear upon it. To him who joins 
the scientific temper, that desires to know the facts and re- 
spect the laws of human life, to the Christian spirit which 
would humanize as far as possible the sterner conditions 
and the more destructive forces,— to such a man a bigoted 
Individualism of practice or theory is nothing, and a senti- 
mental Socialism is nothing. A new creation, a higher order 
of mankind, developed through the advance of knowledge 
and the discipline of the spirit, is everything. In apostolic 
words, we may say, “As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them; for they are the Israel of God!” 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 


That method of historical or constructive criticism of the New 
Testament writings which began with Baur has had the general 
effect thus far— through the real or supposed exigencies of doc- 
trinal development — to disperse very widely the assumed dates 
of their composition, carrying some of them down almost a cen- 
tury later than the time assigned them in the church tradition, 
which groups them all confidently within the lifetime of the 
Apostles. To many, this wide departure has seemed arbitrary 
and needless. Its extreme limit was reached in “Supernatural 
Religion,” a work whose direct influence upon general opinion 
has apparently declined in these later years. The step most 
needing to be taken now would appear to be not in the direc- 
tion of analysis, or negation, so much as in the way of positive 
historical results. The real task of the scholar is now to make 
as clear to himself as he can an outline of that first transition 
period in Christian history, including in it all he can of the 
original record of those days. And it will not hurt him in this 
attempt, if he succeeds in bringing back to it something of those 
inestimable traces and hints which have come down to us through 
the general consent of the early Church. 

A very interesting experiment in this direction has lately 
come into our hands by gift of the writer (who appears to be 
a physician, not a professional theologian), accompanied by a 
letter expressing his desire to “become acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Unitarian Church, because” (he adds) “it seems to 
me indisputable that the belief of the future will be pure mono- 
theism.” This, too, is what he understands by primitive Chris- 
tianity, as taught by Jesus himself, wholly divested from its dog- 
matic and supernaturalistic accretions; and the special task he 
undertakes is to show in detail, though with surprising brevity, 
the steps by which, from the extreme simplicity of the original- 
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gospel ( Urevangelium), there came about, within the short term 
of less than forty years, that astonishing development and diver- 
sity of doctrine which has made the field of religious controversy 
ever since.* 

The experiment is, as we have said, an interesting one; and, 
whatever we may think of the result, it may at least serve a 
good purpose as a working hypothesis and a convenient guide 
for future study. Its value in this regard is greatly due to its 
close and incessant use of the Scripture text itself, though it 
shows, besides, diligent use of the latest interpreters and critics. 
Including its most minute collation and citation of the Gospels, 
we have counted upwards of twelve hundred distinct references 
to the New Testament writings, about half of which we have 
been at the pains to look up and verify. Its data may seem 
often arbitrary, and its inferences rash, but the experiment was at 
all events worth trying. We shall try to give some account of 
it, not by criticism of its numerous points, for which the space 
would fail us, but by stringing these points together, as best we 
may, in a constructive fashion of our own. 

We begin, then, with the disheartened and perplexed condition 
of the small remnant left behind in Jerusalem after the tragedy 
upon Calvary,— perplexed the more by reports that came to 
them of the empty sepulchre, and by suspicions that accused - 
Peter of complicity with Judas in the fatal act by which they 
alike hoped to force him to a public assertion of his Messiah- 
ship.t This condition of despondency Peter meets, promptly 
and boldly, by announcing that Jesus was undoubtedly risen 
from the dead, in clear fulfilment of the prophecy which he cites 
(Acts ii. 27): the story of the resurrection, the three days’ inter- 
val, and the visible ascension belong to a much later date. Thus 
revived and reunited in their hope, safe in their somewhat con- 
spicuous loyalty to the forms of Jewish worship and their pro- 
fession of belief in the speedy coming of the one desire of the 
Jewish heart,— safe, too, in their very weakness and poverty of 
numbers,— they gather once more in the close bond of that com- 
mon love and faith which had drawn them about the person of 


* Das Urevangelium, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der christlichen Lehre 
und Kirche, von ERNST SOLGER, Jena: Fr. Manke’s Verlag (A. Schenk). 1890, 
pp. 129. 

+ This is our author’s understanding of the allusion in John xvii. 15, 16: the ‘ other 
disciple’? can have been no other than Judas, who was, as we know, in guilty corre- 
spondence with the authorities, 
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their Master. The earlier chapters of “Acts” give us the story 
(as recorded about thirty years later) of this first stage in the 
new religious dispensation. 

Among the places of their private gathering (see Acts xii. 12) 
was the house of one Mary, the mother of Mark. This young 
disciple was then, as we may imagine him, an eager and intelligent 
boy, considerably under twenty,— most probably, the “young 
man” who, catching the enthusiasm of the triumphal entrance 
from Bethany, had hovered near the disciples down to the arrest 
of Jesus, when the pursuers caught him by his linen garment, 
and he “fled from them naked,” as he tells the tale himself 
(Mark xiv. 52). We take good heed of this young man, thus 
visibly brought before us, who will prove an important actor in 
many a scene of the history that follows. Listening eagerly to - 
the incidents and memories reported there,— impressed especially 
(as we find by many a hint in the later narrative) by the vigor- 
ous personality of Peter and the sober force of character in the 
elder James,— it is not long before he begins to put together, 
in a plain, artless, and irregular fashion of his own, the fragments 
of a connected account of that wondrous Ministry; and so, 
within six or eight years of the events related, we find already 
composed the original sketch of what, in the course of two later 
recensions, became our present “Gospel according to Mark.” 
The original sketch —the Urevangelium, here printed in full — 
we shall have, very nearly, by omitting from our present Gospel 
those additions (mostly slight, though significant) which bear the 
marks of a later time.* Its date we may conceive to have been 
about the year 38, not far from the time of Paul’s conversion and 
accession to the Church; and it remained for about twenty 
years the only authentic written record of the events that lay at 
the foundation of the Christian community. Its composition 
was therefore itself an event of first-rate importance; and it 
was, doubtless, carried and welcomed wherever the early mes- 
sengers of the faith went in their missionary career. _ 

Meanwhile, the accession of Paul, with his powerful and ear- 
nest ministrations, along with the immense impulse it gave to the 
young movement, brought too its own perplexities. The Gospel 


*These are: chap. i, 1-3; ii. 21, 22; iii, 27-30; iv. 11, 12, 28, 29; v. 8; vi. 14-29, 31- 
56; vii. 3, 4, 15, 37; viii. 18-20, 31, 36, 37; ix. 1-16, 31, 32, 38-50; x. 32-45; xi. 25, 26; xii. 
10, 11; xiii. 10, 23, 31; xiv. 1-11, 14, 15, 23-25, 27-31, 33, 36-39, 41, 47-49, 54, 57-59, 65-72; 
Xv. 16-21, 23, 24, 29, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 47; with the whole of chap. xvi. The —_. 
cance of the more important of these additions is discussed on pp. 64-66. = 
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according to Paul was not only quite independent of the earlier 
declarations of Peter, but in some points radically different. 
Though he claims (1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. v. 16) to have known 
something of Jesus in person,— which he may easily have done, 
being at the time of his ministry a student in the schools at Jeru- 
salem,— the personal details which Peter made so much account 
of were to him but “fables and genealogies”: the Supper, the 
Crucifixion (which he regards purely in its sacrificial character), 
and the Resurrection (which he takes in its purely spiritual sense) 
are the only gospel facts he appeals to; while the whole stress of 
his argument bears upon his doctrine of sin, redemption, and 
justification by faith,—this last, the Pauline counterpart of the 
assertion by Jesus of the power of faith to work miracles of heal- 
ing or to remove mountains from their place. Thus we find 
danger of having two messages of salvation instead of one: Paul 
on the one part, and the community at Jerusalem on the other, 
represented by its chief apostles, Peter, John, and James (as we 
find in the second chapter of Galatians), threaten to make two 
hostile factions; and only the good sense of James (the younger, 
who appears as chief of the Council in Acts xv.), with the politic 
and compromising temper of Peter, prevents an open schism. 

All this we are familiar with from other sources. The pecu- 
liarity of the exposition we find here consists, first, in its tracing 
of the minuter evidences of the controversy down through the’ 
Pauline and other apostolic epistles; but, still more, in its ex- 
hibiting John, not Peter, as the bitter, obstinate, and constant 
adversary against whom Paul had continually to strive,— the 
“son of thunder,” who could not pardon Paul’s personal thrusts 
in “Corinthians” and “ Galatians,” whose hasty and jealous tem- 
per is showm nowhere more vindictive than in those seven brief 
and most innocent-seeming epistles (as we had thought them) to 
the seven churches in Asia, contained in the first three chapters 
of “ Revelation,”— epistles in which he makes sharp retort to the 
studiously conciliatory language in the circular letter (“ Ephe- 
sians”) which Paul had just sent out to those same seven 
churches, over which John claimed exclusive oversight. 

For John, it would appear, was by no means satisfied with the 
compromise at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) which had contented all 
the rest. He not only held hard and fast to various points of 
the Jewish tradition that sat loosely on the others, but, as a fol- 
lower of John the Baptist, he had rigidly ascetic views of his 
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own; he set celibacy high above marriage, and, though he had 
to yield this point for others, was disgusted at Peter’s second 
marriage (which Paul seems to allude to in 1 Cor. ix. 5); he held 
the mystical opinions of the Essenes as to angels and the spir- 
itual life; he had his own view of the resurrection of Jesus, mak- 
ing it a return to the life in the Father which he had before, and 
repudiated the accounts of a bodily ascension; for the formal 
Supper, which he nowhere recognizes, he would substitute the 
washing of feet as a universal command. Finding himself ill at 
ease with either party, he within a few years (about 57) betook 
himself to Asia Minor as his missionary field, and never set foot 
again in Jerusalem to the day of his death,— finding himself, 
further, in this new field, constantly face to face with the influ- 
ence of Paul who had been over the ground before him, and 
whom he could scarcely regard as other than the “man of sin” to 
be continually opposed. Peter, too, found himself in Jerusalem 
quite inferior in influence to James, who had remained there, quiet 
and honored, through the storm of persecution that cost the elder 
son of Zebedee his life; and went the next year (58) by commis- 
sion of the Church to Babylon, the seat of a prosperous colony of 
Jews, where he remained ten years, and where he wrote, vainly, 
the propitiatory letter which we know as his “First Epistle,’— 
the only writing of his that has come down to us. 

Two years later (60), disheartened by continual oppositions and 
molestations, weary of the hostility that has pursued him through 
the Greek as well as the Jewish world, and longing to be in Rome 
(where he had warm friends) or at “the ends of the earth” in 
Spain, Paul returns to Jerusalem (as told in Acts xxi.). Here 
he reconciles himself as best he can with all parties; makes pub- 
lic demonstration, under advice, of his loyalty to Jewish law; 
and prepares for his final departure to the West,— appealing, 
with this design, to Caesar from the animosities of his country- 
men. It is after he has left upon bis voyage to Rome (not far 
from the date 63) that we find the occasion for the composition 
of the “official gospel” under the name and direction of Mat- 
thew, weaving in upon the groundwork of Mark the discourses 
and other spiritual teaching that worthily give this the first place 
in our canon; followed shortly by that of Luke, who out of per- 
sonal knowledge and affection has given to his Gospel something 
of a Pauline tinge. John, in his separation from the others, must 
compose a fourth Gospel of his own, in whose slight structure of — 
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narrative, drafted very likely by an Alexandrian copyist, we find 
many a trace of his peculiar views,— which, in turn, served as a 
base to the extraordinary homiletic and speculative expansions 
of the second century.* 

The later apostolic history, as here constructed, is even more 
full of novelties and surprises. The personal ill-will of John 
would appear to have abated; he was at any rate left unmolested 
to his busy charge of the Christian communities (fundamentally 
Jewish) in Asia Minor; and he does not again enter the field of 
controversy till two years (or thereabout) before the destruction 
of Jerusalem (a.p. 70), and then to tell in apocalyptic vision the 
coming downfall of the Adversary and building of the New Jeru- 
salem; while some of his disciples, more jealous for his honor, have 
been so bitter that James — the son of Alpheus, since the earlier 
bishop of Jerusalem had some years before met his death by the 
“fuller’s club ”—interposes with a pacific letter, in which he seeks 
to check the zeal of John’s disciples, while opposing the extrava- 
gance of those who quote Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, 
to this Paul replies in “ Second Corinthians,” to be attacked again 
in “Jude,” Second Peter, and the “Apocalypse.” 

Contrary to the church tradition, neither Peter nor Paul ap- 
pears to have perished in Nero’s persecution; but they were 
drawn together at this time,—the one as being disinclined to 
these dissensions, and the other as feeling his exclusion from the 
apostolic circle. Peter seems to have returned from Babylon, 
where he had taken a friendly part in the discussion, as before 
narrated ; and in 70, when the storm of war began to threaten 
in Palestine, and the Jerusalem disciples fled beyond the Jordan, 
he was deputed to occupy the post of Macedonia and Achaia, as 
a peacemaker between John in Asia Minor and Paul, whose rela- 
tions were close with Italy and Rome. But, for reasons not quite 
clear, Paul appears, not long after, to have retired to Cyrene, on 
the coast just west from Egypt, where it may be that he found 
a welcome and a home; for Simon the Cyrenian (the same who 
bore the cross of Jesus) was the father of Rufus, whom Paul 
speaks of as his own mother’s son, and she may have been still 


* Respecting the later so-called Pauline Epistles, the readers of this Review will 
not have forgotten what appeared to be the positive disproof of their Pauline author- 
ship, as given, about three years ago, in two very original and masterly essays under 
the name of “‘Conrad Mascol.” The present critic might possibly reply, by suppos- 
ing them to have been written by two or more amanuenses, who substituted for 
Paul’s curt energy their own highly rhetorical and artificial style. 
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alive there, in her second marriage with Simon. Here, then, 
Paul lived and labored for some years, until — probably in 75, in 
the reign of Vespasian — Mark came to him with the tidings of 
Peter’s crucifixion in Rome. This event called him thither, to 
sustain the church there under the sudden blow; and there he 
met his death according to the tradition; while Mark went on 
in due course as far as Egypt, where (by the same tradition) 
he became founder of the church at Alexandria,— an event of the 
highest moment to the later destinies of Christian theology. 

Without doubt, no small part of the foregoing exposition will 
appear forced and arbitrary, particularly in the dates and mo- 
tives so confidently assigned to writings as to which there is the 
utmost division of opinion among scholars. For ourselves, we 
are as far from advocating as from controverting the view here 
offered. We simply try to give a fairly clear notion of the data 
it assumes and the results it comes to; regarding it, for the pres- 
ent, simply as a literary hypothesis to aid in the historic recon- 
struction of a period at once the obscurest and the most significant 
of all Christian history. The slight sketch we have given of it 
will at least help to show how great the difficulties are with 
which the critical historian has to deal. It is too soon, perhaps, 
to say much more than this. But, as a provisional sketch, or 
attempt at such reconstruction, the merit of the essay before us 
is very considerable. It adds greatly to the interest of the dis- 
cussion by bringing the composition of the New Testament 
writings within so narrow limits of time,—for the main body of 
them less than forty years, instead of the hundred and forty or 
so to which some of our later critics have been painfully trying 
to adjust. our vision,—and this with an unflinching naturalism, 
that makes no single concession to an ecclesiastical, a mystical, or 
a dogmatic motive. 

Again, within this contracted field of chronology, it shows us 
the New Testament writings — which we were learning to think 
of as vague and passionless exhibition of long-forgotten contro- 
versy — full in every phrase of an eager life, bristling with per- — 
sonality, reflecting each other’s glow of feeling or conviction, so 
that dim old texts suddenly start out in dramatic relief upon the 
page, and names that were mere names come to stand for live 
actors on a living stage of action. 

We think it no small matter, too, to have returned from the 
disregard of church tradition as to age and authorship of these 
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unique writings,— making our conception of the period in ques- 
tion more simple and intelligible; while, as to their doctrine and 
substance, the absolute freedom of the modern scientific temper 
is held without abatement. Some of us, under such suggestion 
and guidance, may have to reconsider opinions, for or against the 
authenticity of these scant records, which we have thought to be 
well established, or to be definitely laid on the shelf amongst the 
unknowables which are the historian’s despair. But all of us 
may well be grateful to know that the search’ is not closed, that 
“yet more light” may come to us from that source, and that the 
interest remains of knowing that there is something still to learn. 
Nay, the simpler in its substance of doctrine the primitive gospel 
can be shown to be, and the sharper the misunderstandings dis- 
closed among those who were the first proclaimers of it, so much 
the grander it may appear to us, as the source of that enormous 
tide of spiritual life which has flowed from it down to us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNITARIANISM IN IRELAND. 


In England, at the close of the reign of Henry VIII. (1547), 
the Reformation was well introduced, the pope’s supremacy was 
quite overthrown, and an influential proportion of the clergy 
were identified with the movement. “Ireland, step-daughter of 
England, and often in tears,” with characteristic obstinacy re- 
mained faithful to the Romish See. It was several years after 
- the accession of Edward VI. before any apparent interest was 
manifested in the great Reform. The civil authorities were 
almost the only representatives of the movement; and the sacri- 
legious removal of images and other church properties, dear to 
the hearts of a simple, superstitious, and ignorant people, was not 
calculated to win them to new measures. Ulster, at that period, 
was thinly populated, and speedily became a sort of “city of 
refuge” for those seeking shelter, fleeing from justice or debt, 
and from the rigorous laws of England and Scotland. 

With the arrival of Scottish ministers began the true awaken- 
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ing of Protestantism in Ireland. These earnest men, with un- 
flagging zeal, labored faithfully and with noble results among a 
people who are described as “godless atheists.” “These minis- 
ters,” says a contemporary, “ were strictly Presbyterian. Though 
like the English Puritans in the early part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, they were comprehended within the pale of the estab- 
lished Episcopal Church, enjoying its endowments and sharing 
its dignities. Yet, notwithstanding this singular position which 
they occupied, they introduced and maintained the several 
peculiarities, both of discipline and worship, by which the Scot- 
tish Church was distinguished. They were, in principle, noncon- 
formists.... They conformed just so far as would insure their 
security and maintenance under the protection of the legal estab- 
lishment. To them, therefore, the grateful regards of their de- 
scendants in this country have from an early period been directed 
as the founders of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” 

The Unitarian Church in Ireland is, as it were, a daughter of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, at her birth an unwelcome 
child, sorely tried, yet flourishing, despite the frowns and scourg- 
ings of her stern parent. Rev. Thomas Evelyn, colleague of Rev. 
J. Boyse, in Wood Street, Dublin, published in 1692 “An 
Humble Enquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus Christ.” 
His views, being on the line of Unitarian thought, were decidedly 
unpopular. He was tried as a heretic in 1703, and was sentenced 
by the Chief Justice to fine and imprisonment. It has to be re- 
membered that the profession and propagation of Unitarianism 
were illegal in the United Kingdom till 1813, when, through the 
exertions of Mr. Smith, M.P. from Stockport, the “ Trinity Act” 
was repealed. 

In the’ year 1705 a clerical mutual improvement society was 
founded in Belfast, and ere long developed principles antago- 
nistic to the practice of subscribing to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. Rev. John Abernethy, of Antrim, ancestor of 
the London Simpson Abernethy (of whom racy anecdotes were 
told), preached in 1719 on “Religious Obedience founded on 
Personal Persuasion.” The publication of this discourse initiated 
a long controversy in the General Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church. It was this Belfast society which introduced “New 
Light” (as Unitarianism was then called) into Ireland, and 
sarved as the nucleus whence most of its Unitarianism (at first 
Arianism) was developed. “In this society,” says Reid, in his 
History of Presbyterianism, “were first promulgated many 
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opinions hitherto new in Ireland, which, being at variance with 
both the doctrine and constitution of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church (of which the Irish is a branch), naturally excited, as soon 
as they became known, much attention, and gradually created no 
little disaffection and alarm.” In 1726 this controversy between 
the subscribers and the non-subscribers came to an issue in the 
annual meeting at Dungannon, when the “New Light” party 
were excluded from “ministerial communion in Church and 
Judicatories.” So excluded, they originated the Antrim Presby- 
tery.* 

The “Irish Unitarian Society” was formed at Dublin in 1830 ; 
the “ Unitarian Society of Belfast,” in 1831; the “ Ulster Unita- 
rian Christian Association,” in 1876. These societies are based 
on individual membership; but of the “Synod of Munster,” the 
*“ Remonstrant Synod of Ulster,” and the “ Northern Presbytery 
of Antrim ”—a split off from the Antrim Presbytery (1862) — 
congregations are the basis. The association of “Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyterians and Other Free Christians” includes 
nearly all the congregations of Unitarians in the country. 

Between the Orthodox Presbyterians and Unitarians there is a 
similarity in church organization so far as forms go. However, 
in practical matters,—for example, instrumental music,— the 
Orthodox Presbyterians seek common action, while the Unita- _ 
rians allow great latitude, and their congregations have much 
real independence. 

Ordinations are arranged by the Presbytery, generally in con- 
junction with representatives from the congregation. A minister 
is only ordained once: he is, on a fresh settlement, installed. 
The hands of the Presbytery on his head dedicate him to the 
ministry. In the service of ordination he is asked if he adheres 
to the call and if he wishes to make a statement of his views. 
This done, the people are asked, if they adhere to the call, to show 
it by uplifted hands, Then, while prayer is offered, hands are 
placed on the head of the minister being ordained. At installa- 
tion there is only prayer. Divine service usually precedes the 
ceremony, and immediately prior to it a statement of Presby- 
terian principles and subsequently charges — one to the minister 
and one to the congregation —.are delivered. 

Tuitional aid to young men coming forward to the Unitarian 
ministry, and attending Queen’s College, Belfast, is available. 


*“Narrative of Seven Synods” details the circumstances of the controversy, 
Belfast, 1727. 
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At the disestablishment of the Irish Church a sum of money was 
handed over by the government to the Unitarian body in Ire- 
land. Two professors were paid to instruct those intending to 
enter the ministry. Unhappily, this fund has much diminished ; 
but the Manchester Home Missionary Board educates a limited 
number of young men for the Unitarian ministry, and Ireland is 
not excluded from this privilege. The Protestants of the north 
of Ireland are of Scottish descent, and in many districts the dia- 
lect of the working people is semi-Scotch. The people retain 
many of the characteristics of their ancestors, and are, as a rule, 
stern, strictly honest, and industrious, walking well in the beaten 
tracks, and removing not the ancient landmarks of their fathers, 
—a people who enjoy few pleasures except, indeed, the con- 
sciousness of severe duties performed, and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing wrested a livelihood from the stubborn soil or the treacherous 
sea. 

“ New light frae auld windows” was considered an innovation 
to be abhorred and wholly disapproved of. The distrust and 
condemnation accorded the “heretics” can hardly be appreciated 
in free America. Members of families became alienated, in some 
cases for life. One instance will suffice to show how bitterly the 
orthodox felt at the “falling from grace” of their brethren. A 
man of excellent character — honest and upright in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men, liberal in politics, and kindly in dispo- 
sition, yet withal a pillar of Orthodoxy — was so enraged when 
his wife declared herself in sympathy with the new ideas of the 
“dissenters” that he determined to put her away from him. 
‘Striking his hand fiercely on the table, he declared he would say 
“Amen” to her condemnation when she came before the judg- 
ment-seat.for her sentence. 

Unitarianism is at a stand in Ireland, and the orthodox church 
is predominant; but the general leavening of the world is also 
felt on this “ peak of a submerged continent,” as well as elsewhere. 
In the Unitarian churches is found the more thoughs and intel- 
lectual portion of the community. 

The people in the orthodox churches will stand by their creeds 
probably much longer in Ireland than those of the same faith in 
this country, owing to their greater clinging to things hereditary 
and their stubborn tenacity to what is to them current coin. 
The bitterness is modified, and Calvinistie rigidity is engaged in 
fighting over the instrumental music question; for it is against 
the rules of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church to use instruments” 
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of any kind in worship. This question has been before the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1874, and will probably be the cause of dis- 
ruption sooner or later, as neither side has yielded or conceded 
anything in all these years. The few who have introduced the 
instruments say, with charaeteristic firmness, that they will con- 
tinue to keep them until the General Assembly shall furnish 
them with a choir, or equivalent. The Assembly, with no small 
tact, have exhorted and prayed those benighted ones to give up 
their organs, but to no purpose. It is significant that they have 
not commanded them. If they do, disruption is sure to follow; 
and the leaders well know “ union is strength” in their case. 

In Ireland, Unitarianism can point to many names connected 
with its history which are justly honored for the learning, the 
moral courage, or the Christian zeal they represent. The term 
“ New Light ” was originally employed to signify the relinquish- 
ment of Calvinism. 

Mary S. Cameron. 


The following valuable and interesting testimony comes to us 
from Professor Bonet-Maury of the College of Liberal Theology in 
Paris: — 


“JT am delayed in replying to your letter of June 25, and beg 
you to excuse me on the ground of the serious illness of one of - 
my colleagues in the Faculty, adding to the weight of my cares. 
Besides, the two questions you have put to me are not easy to 
answer: I can but do my best. 

“1. How far is there a Unitarian history in the development of 
liberal Protestantism in France? Reply: The doctrine of the 
Trinity has not made the central point of debate between the 
orthodox and liberal Protestants of France. This has turned 
‘rather on the questions of Inspiration (théopneustie), Expiation 
(atonement) by the blood of Christ, and Miracles (e.g., the Resur- 
rection of Jesus): hence our liberal theologians have not put in 
relief the doctrine of the Divine Unity, while still openly profess- 
ing it. Thus M. Athanase Coquerel (the elder), from 1840 to 
1850, did not lack occasion to prove the self-contradiction of the 
trinitarian dogma, and to put in relief the humanity of the person 
of Christ. His son Athanase (who died in 1875) and Albert 
Réville are the first who have clearly formulated Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, introducing the works of Channing, Parker, and Marti- 
neau. It is singular that their orthodox opponents have not 
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attacked them on this special point,— perhaps because they them- 
selves had grave doubts regarding the Nicene trinity. Accord- 
ingly, we cannot say that there has been a Unitarian movement, - 
or a theological or ecclesiastical party of this name, in France; 
but we may assert that belief in the trinity has fallen into disuse 
among the majority of Reformed theologians; being replaced 
among the orthodox by a conception of Christ more or less Arian 
(as with Edmond de Pressensé), and among the liberals by the 
Pauline conception of the Second Adam, or man, in whom the 
‘image’ of God is expanded to his ‘ fulness.’ 

“2. Has the religious sentiment, in connection with liberal ideas 
in politics, made its way into the life and thought of the French 
people? As to this, ] am sorry to have to answer in the nega- 
tive. Our people are still, alas! fundamentally imbued with the 
Catholic instruction and ideas; they have preserved, from their 
old beliefs, little more than religious customs which they follow 
mechanically. The Republican majority, emancipated from the 
clerical yoke, still preserves these customs, and still recurs to the 
Roman priesthood for baptism, the first communion, and burial. 
A very small minority, too bitterly persecuted by the clergy, has 
broken with the Roman Church; some, having become positivist 
or materialist, group themselves in Masonic lodges; others, 
having rallied to Protestantism, educate their children in its 
charge. But these latter are only a select few,— of whom several, 
indeed, have reached the highest posts of public instruction, and 
from these exercise a wide influence over the field of primary 
education. The name of M. Dide must be stricken from our list 
since his scandalous political alliance with ultra-Catholies and 
royalists; but happily we have many a worthy leader yet.” 

G. Bonet-Maury. 
Clermont-Ferrand, August 13. 


A correspondent, whom the readers of this Review will re- 
member as Civis Romanus, writes to us from Italy: “You 
must have been surprised at Crispi’s fall. Well, I hope he will 
resume power erelong. The Pope has made a close alliance 
with France, and is now making a kind of a crusade in favor of 
the Republican form of government against the monarchs, as he 
has found out that no monarch is willing now to help him regain 
his temporal power. I hope no republic will give him any help; 
and as to Italy, it will be half a century before a republic is 
possible here.” : Ae 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE, 


There is a sense of grateful remembrance as well as of pleased 
expectation wakened by the summons to gather again at Sara- 
toga at the end of this month. That name has itself a grateful 
sound, as that of a summer home and trysting-place for so many 
years, and also as the birthplace of very much that has given 
interest and effect to the best work we have in hand. It would 
be a long list to recount the enterprises of generosity and hope 
that have had their beginning in the impulse of numbers and 
enthusiasm we have been accustomed to look for there; and it 
is understood that the present occasion will be largely devoted 
to the practical outworking features of the religious movement 
we are engaged in,— especially to those social aspects of it which 
express the relation the Church rightly stands in towards the 
world or society at large, to purify its motive, exalt its ideal, and ° 
criticise its practice. A Conference should be something differ- 
ent from a convention of Sociologists: it needs to have their . 
science expounded and interpreted to it, but wholly with the 
motive to do its own particular work more wisely. 

It is a happy thing that the first word to be addressed to this 
Conference will be in the name of that wider brotherhood which 
the last years have done so much to promote. Mr. Armstrong, 
of Liverpool, who delivers the opening discourse, is one of the 
best representatives of that grave and strong conviction as to 
the duty of an immediate future — duty both to the higher intel- 
ligence and the social needs of the community we labor for — 
which we found a year ago so striking in the temper and spirit 
of our gatherings in England. One might think, indeed, that the 
gravity of that conviction sometimes takes a little from the elas- 
ticity and cheer of the temper that should give it effect. But of 
Mr. Armstrong we shall remember, with a particular gratitude, 
the hard and generous service he rendered, about ten years ago, 
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as editor of the Modern Review, in sustaining the last effort our 
English friends have made to keep up that fine and scholarly 
type of serious journalism which has made the Prospective, the 
National and the Theological of such admirable service in the 
past. And when we have thought who among our best men* 
there should worthily continue the work of Lant Carpenter, 
James Martineau, John Hamilton Thom, and John James Tayler, 
Mr. Armstrong’s name —though less often before the public 
than a few others— has always occurred to us one of the first. 
We hope very much from the event of his presence among us, 
to keep fresh the memory of those best things in which we are 
laborers together. ‘ 

Among those best things we have always held to be that par- 
ticular one which this Review ever since its foundation by Mr. 
Lowe has attempted to represent. It is not easy to define this 
exactly. The denominational name it has taken stands in the™ 
way of its recognition as a journal of purely independent thought 
or scholarship; while the aim it has always had in view — to 
express the contact and blending of our own work with the larger 
intellectual life of our time — has held it from serving so effect- 
ually as is done by the Register or the Unitarian the immedi- 
ate denominational objects so essential in themselves. The 
function of worker and the function of critic it is not easy always 
to blend perfectly together. And some of our wisest advisers 
and friends —as, for example, Dr. Hedge, Dr. Peabody, and Dr. 
Martineau — have constantly regretted both the monthly form, 
which puts it under the exigencies of a popular magazine, and 
the denominational title, which needs continual explanation, if 
not apology. 

It is for this reason that we welcome the suggestion lately 
made, that the true conditions of sustaining a journal of liberal 
theology should make one subject of thought — possibly of action 
at Saratoga. There are two ways in which the object in view 
could be carried out. Of that which seems to us in itself the 
more desirable — the establishment of such a journal.on a foun- 
dation absolutely non-denominational and without ostensible de- 
nominational support — we have already said (in July) what we 
think: that it ought to be conducted, without reference to any 
real or supposed denominational interest or influence whatever, 
by the one learned body competent to it,— namely, the theolog- 
ical faculty at Cambridge; and that the appeal to the public for 
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its support ought to come, first and only, from the university 
authorities. While the possibility of this exists, we do not con- 
sider that any other method of effecting the object should be 
thonght of. If this is not possible, an alternative may be sug- 
gested, which, if adopted, would be certain to work out towards 
an effecting of that object as well as it can be done under the 
auspices of the Unitarian body; namely, to make the Unita- 
rian Review (with or without a change of title) a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Religion and Theology. We retain this double object, 
and not “theology” alone, because, while in any way identified 
with the work of a religious body, it must always hold Life to be 
more than Learning, and Religion a dearer interest than The- 
ology. 

The obvious advantages of a change like that here suggested 
would be, first, that of greater convenience and deliberation, 
enabling important topics to be more fully presented than is pos- 
sible under the pressure for time and space in a monthly,— 
together, perhaps, with attracting more attention to the journal 
itself, whose publication would then be something of a literary 
event; second, and of far more consequence, it would afford the 
opportunity of securing papers by correspondence with scholars 
of eminent repute, at home and abroad, and thus, quite certainly, 
of gaining a far higher critical value than can well be given it. 
under present conditions. It is a necessity of modern journalism 
more and more to specialize the field of work. And, if the course 
here proposed should be adopted, it will be but the carrying out 
of what has made matter of frequent and earnest consideration 
these several years past. 


A MEMORY OF MR. LOWELL, 


The literary career of James Russell Lowell, just closed, has 
been as unique as it was brilliant: it has, among many other 
things, given perhaps the very finest intellectual expression, in 
the form of verse, to be found anywhere of what is most charac- 
teristic of religious thought in our American life. Those who can 
recall that great movement of ideal and reformatory enthusiasm, 
dating forty-five or fifty years back, with the vivid and fresh 
utterance of it which Mr. Lowell gave to the public then, will 
understand that of the many flashing facets of his genius none 


flashed back a purer or keener light than that which was turned 
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to moral truth. We hope at a later day to offer to our readers 
an adequate study of this among the other phases of that remark- 
able and most accomplished mind. Just now, our task is not 
that of critic, but only to add one touch of personal interest to 
what with the wider public is likely to be but a scholar’s mem- 
ory, or at best a poet’s legacy. It is only a single word of re- 
membrance, and we give it in the form of the private letter of a 
correspondent: — 


I had not known Mr. Lowell at all intimately, and could not claim to 
be a friend, only a fellow-townsman and passing acquaintance. In this 
way, however, one of the pleasant things to remember is the suavity and 
courtesy of his address if one but met him on the sidewalk: the picture 
he has hinted in “A Certain Condescension of Foreigners ” always recurs 
to me as personally characteristic a thing as I recollect of him. It hap- 
pened to me a few years ago that a very dear young friend was going 
to be married, and that we wished to give her by way of remembrance 
some pleasant memorial of her Cambridge life, in the shape of the 
poems of Longfellow and Lowell, with the autograph of each. When 
(having got his consent) I called upon Mr. Lowell, he expressed almost 
a boy’s delight at seeing himself (as he said) in so much finer array 
than he ever did before; and entered very pleasantly into a talk upon 
the political situation (he had been a member of the convention that 
nominated President Hayes), and the hint that had been publicly 
pressed upon him that he should give, as elector, the one vote that 
would have made Mr. Tilden President without dispute,— a thing which 
it seemed to him the moralities of public life quite forbade. This, it 
will be remembered, was the incident that made him first known as a 
public man. When I called,-a few days after, to get my book, I found 
him pacing on the flags in front of his house: “I was watching,” he 
said, “to see those herons,— they often fly this way at night towards the 
river”; aud then he told me of a colony of herons that had been dis- 
turbed froni their old retreat near Fresh Pond and had taken refuge in 
his father’s pines; and of his orchard, how he would lie on the grass 
under the trees, where the squirrels would come as near as they dared 
among the branches to have their peep at him; and how his gardener 
wanted to shoot those squirrels, who stole his corn, and with much 
urgency got his leave to keep a gun,—“ but I knew,” said he, “that he 
could never hurt anything with it.” So we went into the house, where I 
found my volume, carefully addressed, and in it these lines, which seem 
to me wonderfully kind and pretty, and which I have never seen any- 
where in print : — 


“Ts life’s best gain in what it gives? Not so: 
Rather, in what it teaches to forego.” 


_ 
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Could I have said anything half so good, for counsel to a young friend 
on the threshold of life ?— and with a sort of pathos, too. I hope this 
pleasant memory of the man may be thought fit to serve as one leaf in 
the chaplet to be laid upon the poet’s grave. 


It is now forty-three years since Mr. Lowell, then ten years out 
of college, came before the public in three simultaneous surprises : 
a volume of maturer poems, under his own name; the anonymous 
“Fable for Critics,” surely the wisest, the wittiest, and the most 
audacious jeu d’esprit that ever made a young author’s fame; 
and the “Biglow Papers” in their first issue, perhaps never 
quite equalled since, with their unique dialect-form and their hot, 
droll, and inimitable satire of the brutal barbarism that had just 
found vent in the war with Mexico. Since then, especially when 
any point of general morals was at stake, no one could ever pos- 
sibly dispute with him the holding of the sharpest of satiric 
pens. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Standard Dictionary.— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce an en- 
terprise which might well have looked superfluous in these days of mul- 
tiplied encyclopedic literature,—a new “standard dictionary,” to be 
published early next year. From a very full descriptive circular we give 
the following data. The work will be about as large as two volumes of 

-the great “ Century Dictionary,”— viz., 2200 pages,— a little less in bulk, 
but much more closely packed. Its vocabulary is estimated at rather 
less, but with supplementary glossaries and lists may perhaps. be even 
greater; it promises 4000 pictorial illustrations, well executed; it em- 
ploys: in its orthoépy the phonetic alphabet adopted by the Philological 
Association; and includes, for its moderate size, a surprising amount of 
matter purely encyclopedic: thus a supplementary catalogue includes 
biography, mythology, geography, and titles in general literature ; while, 
besides the usual technical glossaries, it has a special list of terms in 
recent African travel prepared by Mr. H. M. Stanley; a list of some 450 
appurtenances of the plumber under the general title of his trade; a 
tabulated catalogue of more than 360 varieties of apples, giving season, 
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quality, and repute: also of 89 principal constellations, with their posi- 
tions in the heavens and seasons of culmination. Some of these features 
show a special aiming at high educational value, and at doing service to 
the busy non-professional man. In etymology, it has not those compact 
but complete essays so prominent a feature in the “Century”; but, at 
the end of each title, brief summaries which are miracles of condensa- 
tion (the name of Professor F. A. March, the general editor of this 
department, is a guarantee of competency); while a list of a hundred 
collaborators includes many eminent and well-known names, and the 
testimonials are vouched by such philologists as Professor Skeat of 
Cambridge and Dr. Murray, editor of the great Oxford “historical” 
dictionary of the English tongue. As a model of clearness and brevity 
we copy the following from the synonyms under abandon : — 


The king abdicates his throne, cedes his territory, deserts his followers, re- 
nounces his religion, relinquishes his titles, abandons his designs. A cowardly 
officer deserts his ship; the helpless passengers abandon it. We quit business, 
give up property, resign office, abandon a habit or a trust. Abandon sometimes 
implies a previous close relationship or responsibility : a man withdraws from a 
crowd; he abandons his wife, child, partner, or church. It is applied to both 
good and eyil action: a thief abandons his designs, a [weak] man his principles. 


These instances will show that the new dictionary will have abundant 
ground to justify its existence, if only as a fresh repertory of lexi- 
cographical curiosities. It will be published, for convenience of the 
purchaser, in one volume or in two: subscription price (one dollar in 
advance), seven or nine dollars; price when published, twelve or fourteen 
dollars. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns. Natural religion in India. The Rede 
lecture delivered in the Senate-house, on June 17, 1891. Cambridge 
[Eng.]: University Press. 1891. 64 pp. 

Dyer, Louis. Studies of the gods in Greece at certain sanctuaries 
recently excavated, being eight lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell 
institute. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 457 pp. 

The imperial Bible-dictionary, historical, biographical, geographical, 
and doctrinal. Edited by Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. New issue 
with introductions by Rey. J. C. Ryle, D.D., and Rey. C. H. Waller. 
Illustrated. Blackie & Son. London, 1890. 6 vols. Maps. (C. H.- 
Waller’s introduction is: The authoritative inspiration of Holy Script-— 
ure (as distinct from the inspiration of its human authors) acknowledged 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ) : 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses. Selected and 
revised by the author. Vol. 3. Theological, philosophical. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 579 pp. (Theological part: criticisms 
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on F. W. Newman, Oersted, Mansel, Renan; essays on Nature and 
God; Science, nescience, and faith; Early history of Messianic ideas.— 
Philosophical part: on Whewell; Bailey; Hamilton; Mill; Bain; Is 
there any axiom of causality ? ) 

Renan, Joseph Ernest. Leaders of Christian and anti-Christian 
thought. Translated from the French by Wm. M. Thomson. London: 
Mathieson & Co. [1891.] 215 pp. (The essays are: Channing and 
the Unitarian movement in the United States, 1780-1842.— Feuerbach 
and the neo-Hegelian school of philosophy, 1775-1833.— Spinoza, 1632- 
1677.— The trial of Galileo, 1564-1642—John Calvin, 1509-1564.— 
“Thomas & Kempis and the authorship of the “Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” 1379-1471.— Francis d’Assisi and the Franciscans, 1182.— 
Joachim di Flor, John of Parma, and the Eternal Gospel, 12th century.— 
Marcus Aurelius, 121-180.) 

Spencer, Herbert. Justice. London: Williams & Norgate. 1891. 
291 pp. Principles of ethics, part 4. (Parts 2 and 3 have not yet been 
published.) 


History and Biography. 


Howland, O. A. The new empire: reflections upon its origin and 
constitution and its relation to the great republic. Toronto: Hart & Co. 
1891. 608 pp. (The author here treats of the historical and constitu- 
tional relations of the English nations as such towards each other. The 
part Canada has played receives especial attention, and properly so, as 
in this year falls the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Province of Upper Canada.) : 

Broce, Hervé, vicomte de. La France pendant la Révolution. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1891. 2 vols. 

Russell, George Wm. Erskine. The right Hon. Wm. Ewart Glad- 
stone. London: 8. Low. 1891. 289 pp. Portrait. Prime ministers of 
queen Victoria series. 

Wordsworth, Elizabeth. William Wordsworth. London: Percival & 
Co. 1891. 232 pp. (There are “obvious objections to any biography 

-written by a near relation. It is well that those who knew Wordsworth 
best should have left on record their testimony of what he was and how 
dearly he was loved. His personal qualities were not unlike his literary 
character.... He showed his worst perhaps to the outside world, his 
best assuredly to his nearest and dearest.”) 

Richardson, Benjamin Ward. Thomas Sopwith, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 
With excerpts from his diary of fifty-seven years. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1891. 400 pp. (A chronicle of a successful career as a 
civil engineer, successful that is in a large way, through his faithful and 
conscientious service as well in great railroad enterprises as in those 
public places of trust to which he was called by his fellow-citizens.) 

Ireland, Annie E. Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle, by Mrs. Alexander 
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Ireland. With a portrait and fac-simile letter. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1891. 329 pp. 

Imbert de Saint-Amand, Arthur Léon, baron. La jeunesse de la 
reine Marie-Amélie. Paris: E. Dentu. 1891. 288 pp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries series. (The first of six volumes on the life, times, and 
associates of Marie-Amélie, the consort of Louis Philippe. This volume 
covers the years from her birth in 1782 to 1806.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Westermarck, Edward. The history of human marriage. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 644 pp. (Alfred R. Wallace says in his intro- 
ductory note: “I have seldom read a more thorough or a more philo- 
sophic discussion of some of the most difficult, and at the same time 
interesting, problems of anthropology.” The author is lecturer on soci- 
ology at the University of Finland.) 

Laurent, Dr. Jean Emile. Les habitués des prisons de Paris: étude 
d’anthropologie et de psychologie criminelle. 70 figures, 14 portraits, 
planches et graphiques en couleurs. Préface de M. le Dr. A. Lacassagne. 
Lyon: A. Storck. 1890. 616 pp. 

Holyoake, George Jacob. The co-operative movement of to-day. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 198 pp. Social questions of to-day 
series. 

Taylor, Washington Irving. Employers’ liability to their workmen 
for accidents incurred in the course of their employment and state regu- 
lation of dangerous industries. Dissertation for the attainment of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, Columbia college. New York: Vanden 
Houlin & Co., prs. [1890.] 125 pp. 

Booth, Charles. Labour and life of the people. Vol. 2. London 
continued. With maps and appendix. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1891. 1 vol.in 2. (In the volume previously published, East London 
was exclusively treated. In the present volume, the rest of London is 
taken up and discussed on a different plan and in a more general 
manner. ) 

Laveleye, Emile Louis Victor de. La monnaie et le bimétallisme 
international. Paris: F. Alcan. 1891. 347 pp. Tables. 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Adventures of Three Worthies. By Clinton Ross. 32mo. pp. 162. 
75 cts. 
Church and Creed. By R. Heber Newton. 
From Elliot Stock, London. 


The Lord’s Supper: its form, meaning, and purpose, according to the apos- 
tle Paul. 
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THE CHURCH SERVICE. 
By James Vila Blake. 


It is the purpose of this paper to set forth some principles 
which must rule, as it seems to me, in the growth of a ser- 
vice or ritual for our free and rational church. This is inci- 
dental to the present preparation of a form of service for the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, whose minister I am 
privileged to be. Therefore, the principles to be expressed 
are those of this actual form now preparing ; and thus it may 
be well to begin with the history of its growth to its pres- 
ent state, few and simple as the steps are. 

_. When I became minister of this parish, eight years ago, it 
was my wish and dream to come with my people, as soon as 
might be, toa simple but beautiful form of worship, in which 
the people should take a large, and even an equal, part. 
But I was sure that the progress towards it must be slow,— 
a growth both in people and minister,— by no means a mere 
construction or invention or planning. Yet I wished to 
start at once in that direction; and very needful also it 
seemed to avoid changes and experiments. The problem 
was to adopt at the outset an order or form which should 
lead onward to something more, yet itself, with as little 
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change as possible, should prove worthy to be a part of the 
unfolded whole, as the stem with which a plant begins con- 
tinues the same in office and character amid all the foliage 
and floriage of the tree. 

With this in view, I strove very carefully to obtain at the 
outset a service or form which should give the people a 
large part both in readings and in music, and should be 
glowing, fervent, beautiful, yet so simple in its elements and 
so natural in the following of one element on another that 
it might continue a vital part of whatever it might grow to, 
with little change, and no violent change, in itself. In this 
my people have thought we were successful. Indeed, I was 
made very happy by many proofs that the people were not 
long in growing attached to the simple yet aspiring form 
then adopted; and, for my own part, I never have wished 
to alter its main character or the general sequence of its 
parts, except in one important particular, of which I will 
speak soon. But I was dissatisfied exceedingly with all the 
response-readings which I could find, for reasons which will 
appear in speaking of the principles of the service now pre- 
paring for us. Therefore, I did much reading in many 
Scriptures and religious writings, to find noble passages for 
reading between minister and people in church. A consid- 
erable collection of such Scripture sayings which thus I had 
gathered were examined by a friend some years ago, and by 
him were sifted and judged in a way which was much guid- 
ance and. help. 

Meantime, I had been coming gradually to the view that 
the usual place of the sermon in our church service is not its 
rightful and most helpful place. This is the important point 
of change from our present form which I have mentioned 
above. I will discuss the reasons of it among the principles 
of our now preparing form. At present I wish only to men- 
tion that— being persuaded that the sermon should come 
first, or very near the beginning, in the church service, and 
having talked of the point with one or two ministers and 
others, and found an agreement with me which I had not 
expected — on one Sunday, having said nothing to my con-— 
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gregation, I gave the sermon after a simple hymn-singing 
as the only foregoing exercise, and removed to the half-hour 
after the sermon all that theretofore had preceded it. The 
effect was sad, and as violent, unexpectedly to me, as the 
change was ill-advisedly sudden to the people. The con- 
gregation was disturbed much, some of the members were 
vexed heartily, and the trustees held a meeting forthwith 
after the service, and passed an order directing me to return 
to the original form and to try no more experiments. But 
the experience cheered and animated me exceedingly, be- 
cause it revealed that, far more than I had supposed, the 
people had become attached already to the form which we 
had begun only two or three years before. Indeed, one 
member of the church, who upbraided me with flushed face 
and agitated voice for my alteration, said, “I had no idea 
our simple but warm and earnest form had become so en- 
deared to me.” 

During the six years since then the subject has been con- 
stantly in my mind, and often earnestly before it, my wishes 
and conviction growing constantly in one main direction, 
yet changing from time to time in some points of method 
or construction or arrangement. Also I was waiting till I 
might hope that minister and people had grown close enough 
together in unity both of affection and of thoughts, and with 
the peculiar bond which time alone can give, to make possi- 
ble some of the elements and changes which I hoped for, and 
also to bring all to join in any change with one heart and 
mind. At last, by my own feeling and by the concurrent 
expression of many of the people, the time seemed to have 
come, and the present summer was appointed for the work. 
I prepared for it by giving a sermon just before the summer 
vacation on the general subject of the church worship, and 
especially on the change in the position of the sermon which 
I have referred to and shall discuss in another place. To 
this change no one has objected now; all seem willing at 
least to give it a long and serious trial, although I have re- 
ceived from some of my people valuable advice and argu- 
ment on that point, which changed greatly my previously 
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intended manner of dealing with it, as I shall say farther 
on. 

It remains to say, what the foregoing suggests, that I have 
had much help in this endeavor. Several ministers have 
aided either by direct counsel and criticism or by sympa- 
thetic attention. But most I have had the aid of long fel- 
low-working and consultation and abundant sympathy from 
members of my congregation; and last, far from least, the 
organist * of the church has been a source of so exceeding 
help, sympathy, and instruction that without him we could 
not have proceeded. 

Here occurs the question of the result. What has come 
of the work? Anything, or any promise? Have I hope of 
considerable good from it? Much hope. Because I think 
its readings and other parts will approach perfection, or the 
ideal of what some time we shall have? Far from it; but. 
because I hold that perfection, or a near approach to it, es- 
pecially in the separate parts or factors or passages, is not 
at all necessary to abundant edification. This point lies 
deep. Thus, for example, a friend to whom I have sub- 
mitted many of the responses writes me that neither the 
work as it has come before him nor any changes he could 
suggest in it would make him eager to use the responses 
himself. “The truth is,” he says, “I hardly ever see two — 
consecutive sentences arranged for this purpose that seem 
nobly fitted to the purpose. Everything is disappointment. 
Would you yourself grow fond of these readings with repe- 
tition? Would they greaten on you? Would their heart- 
meaning and heart-music deepen to you? A liturgy is a 
kind of poem, and yet is almost a kind of music, too. The 
terms ‘unity,’ ‘theme,’ ‘motifs,’ ‘refrains,’ ‘rhythm,’—or some- 

“thing like rhythm,—all seem to apply. So that it seems almost 
impossible that shredded sentences, however noble in them- 
selves, should so fit together as to make a noble liturgy. It. 
must be ethical, of course; but the ethics must be glowing, 
poetic in phrase,— not didactic, not in maxims, not in prose. 
It must keep the God-horizon all the time in sight, either — 
through direct address or direct allusion. And, as to the 
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*J, Franklin Hughes, a musician whose thoughts are high music. 
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participation of minister and people, it must not be anything 
like a talk together on the given theme. The minister’s 
part is rather to represent the thought, and the people’s 
part to respond with the feeling which the thought arouses. 
So the minister’s part will probably be two or three times 
the length of the people’s, and the people’s will be real re- 
sponses to his words, their assents and amens and confir- 
mations of his utterance rather than a completion of it or 
further illustration of it.” 

These thoughtful utterances are accompanied in the letter 

with disclaimers of fixedness or assurance in the views. “I 
may not be right,” says my friend, “but you will see what 
I mean by my rearrangements of your sentences.” I quote 
the words because they carry their meaning so clearly, be- 
cause the views have so much worth in themselves and will 
be so valid to many minds, and because to my own mind 
they express the exaltation of service which we long for. 
Yet it is true, as I think, that a far falling short of the aim 
(especially in the mere factors or parts, as, for example, the 
responsive readings) of a form of worship may not deprive 
that form of great value and effect to lift the soul, or of a- 
power to become endeared while we go by its aid on our 
journey to a better, and on our long journey to the best. 

Regarding the beauty, poetry, rhythm, glory, of the sep- 
arate readings, granting that the utmost of perfection is to 
be the aim at every moment and in every part, I have felt 
deeply two things: first, that such points must be perforce 
-matters of taste, and that there is no slight danger of an 
insidious esthetic satisfaction taking the place of a pure 
spiritual experience; secondly, that it is not needful, nor to 
be wished, nor to be attained, that all parts should be 
equally or perfectly strong, elevated, beautiful. In a form 
of worship, the glory and value must be not mainly — 
almost I might say, little —in its beauties, but in its beauty ; 
that is, not in graces to be found in detached numbers, but 
in the consistent symmetry and beauty of the whole. The 

whole body must be beautiful, and therewith a breaking 
forth of beauties here and there. There must be elevations 
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and special “day-springs,’ with valley-levels between. If 
all parts were beautiful equally, which is impossible, or even 
if every part had a noticeable unconnected or independ- 
ent beauty of its own, might not the very quality of savor 
and beauty vanish for want of ground or relief? For a level 
is a level, and can have no more than the effect of a level, 
though it be the highest table. Possibly, if a church service 
could bring to pass the idea of an assembly of persons all 
expressing themselves to each other in devout thoughts and 
with a rapture of fellowship therein, this of itself would be 
very grand and affecting, even if the expressions were not 
the best in detail. Moreover, it follows not, if a passage 
maintain not itself for frequent use, that therefore it will 
not serve good purpose, or be even powerful, for rare use. 

I come now to the principles on which the preparation of 
our service book has been done. These principles all follow 
or expand from four primary principles, which may be called 
the root-points of the whole. These are: 1. The minister 
is not a priest, nor anything to be likened to one, but simply 
a fellow-pilgrim with the people; 2. Pure sincerity of 
speech; 3. Elevation and beauty; 4. Vital and essential 
participation of all the people,— vital, that is, organic and 
in unity, being in and of the whole service, not as merely 
having a part added or laid on, not an echo only, not a fune- 
tion of assent or exclamation or “ Amen” or “ Hallelujah,” 
but involved and sensibly active in all, conversing and 
expressing. thought with each other through the minister, 
and feeling as well as thought; in brief, an assembly ex- 
pressing itself in all the forms of human communication,— 
thoughtful converse, fervent exclamation, eloquent and 
sublime language, poetry, song, the whole infused with a 
religious purpose and devout spirit. From these four root- 
points spring all the principles and method by which we © 
have sought a simple, yet adorned and fervent, ritual. 

First, as to the matter and substance of the service. The 
proper substance follows directly from the laws of sincerity 
and elevated beauty; for what satisfies these laws is good — 
matter for the service. The matter must be Scriptural, at =: 
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least in the readings; in the prayers and songs, also, as 
much as can be attained to. But by this I do not mean 
Biblical. Not only our Bible, but all Scriptures, lie open ; 
and, ‘“‘ when they come together, each one hath a psalm, hath 
a teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath an inter- 
pretation.” The simple laws of sincerity and of elevated 
beauty will glean in every field of religious expression, 
under whatever name, or without name, and find fruit and 
food,— yes, and with a certain different flavor and nourish- 
ment for the soul grown by the soil and climate of each 
different field. Sincerity and elevated beauty confer liberty ; 
’ and liberty is but a name till it be both free of the Universe 
to take for the soul’s help, and able to do so. This principle 
is now so familiar to us, at least as a ground of conflict, 
there being many for it and many against it, that here 
I will do no more than state it, not argue it; for I have now 
but to describe, not debate. Suffice it briefly, then, that 
from any source we have drawn whatever we have been 
blessed in finding that seems Scriptural by its sincerity 
and elevated beauty. Of course, it is to be granted that 
these qualities may exist in very different proportions in — 
any sentence; also, the kinds of elevation and beauty may 
be many. But, if the sincerity and purity be perfect, the 
beauty may vary much without destroying the Scriptural 
touch of the sentence. In this spirit we have gathered from 
Parsee Scripture, from the Hindu, from the Koran, from 
Confucius, Socrates, Aurelius, Epictetus, Augustine, Tauler, 
‘A Kempis, the Rabbins, from modern sources as well as 
from the Bible and the Apocryphal -books of it. 

In taking our own Bible as a source of devotional and 
ethical readings for responsive use, the principles to be fol- 
lowed flow directly from the simple law of sincerity. We 
should be careful (and very careful, so great on us is the 
influence of our long habitual.use of the phrases of our holy 
book) to take only the passages which convey ingenuously 
our present and rational thoughts of religion. We should 
put away all phraseology, Hebraic or Christian, no matter 
how time-honored or use-hallowed, which utters not ingenu- 
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ously and simply our present thoughts. This, again, is a 
principle which I state, but debate not, because it is mooted 
with much feeling by different minds. Many persons say 
that we may, and ought to, preserve the Christian and 
Biblical phraseology by using it in our own new senses. I 
simply say now that it is a principle of the church service 
now in question not to do this; in other words, not to use 
any traditional or Scriptural words, but such as are true to 
us in their plain and, so far as possible, historical sense. 
Possibly, it is allowable in some Biblical passages to preserve 
a phrase for poetic beauty by giving it a sense different 
from the writer’s obvious meaning. For example, in Psalm 
civ. the verses 6 to 10 plainly refer to the story of the del- 
uge. But they are very beautiful and poetical. May they 
be retained for devotional response-readings in a different 
sense, by some scientific imagery conceived for them? Per- 
haps. Yet it is a dangerous liberty; to be taken, if ever, 
with scrupulous hesitation. In this example, from Psalm 
civ., I desired much to use those verses; especially one of 
them I wished to embalm in music; and I summoned up 
some scientific facts which the language might image; but I 
finally relinquished them in obedience to the law of simple 
sincerity. For the same reason all passages which contain 
Hebraisms—I mean ancient Hebraic modes of thinking of 
God — are discarded wholly, as the rule; if accepted, then 
only with great scruple, and when, either by hallowed usage 
or by their own inherent quality, their imagery actually 
conveys to us, at once and only, our highest and purest 
thoughts of God. For example, “The Lord is a great 
God, and a great king above all gods” (Psalm xev.); “The 
Lord is to be feared above all gods” (Psalm xevi.) ; such 
expressions as “thy great and terrible name” (Psalm 
xcix.), “slow to anger,” “ He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities” 
(Psalm ciii.), and even such expressions — splendid, but 
burning with Sinai— as “He looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth; he toucheth the hills, and they smoke” (Psalm 
civ.),— have been spared from our service. It is true that ~ 
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in applying this principle there is room for great difference 
of view, or, more exactly, of feeling or perception. But so 
is it with all matters of degrees and gradations. Singleness 
of eye, simplicity of motive, will bring to the true goal at 
last. 

In regard to versions, we have used, in the main, the Re- 
vised Version, because it is desirable that it become the 
familiar one. But this version itself has marginal readings 
by reason of the differences of the English and American 
committees. This does no harm, but rather will tend to give 
true views of the Bible. Likewise, it seems not ill, but well, 
to recur to the old version for good reason, or to any other 
version, or to original rendering, if expressions specially har- 
monious with their cennections thus may be attained. So, 
too,— a simple and common usage, but mentioned because I 
‘have heard it condemned earnestly,— we have drawn from 
different parts of Scripture for one reading, and put together 
like thoughts, from whatever sources, to make one lesson or 
utterance. Even in using one or two chapters of one au- 
thor or book,—as, for example, chapters xii. and xiii. of 
First Corinthians,— we have changed the order of the texts 
freely, that we might bring the Apostle’s great thought 
into one brief reading for our benefit. 

After the matter has been found, obedient to the laws of 
sincerity and of elevated beauty, the form and structure of 
the response-readings spring from the other two root-points ; 
namely, that the minister is but a fellow-pilgrim ‘and lowly 
worshiper with the people, and that the people’s part in the 
whole is vital, organic. The responses must be real re- 
sponses. The practice of reading the Psalms in alternate 
verses. by minister and people makes no real responses of 
them. It is no more than a meaningless alternate decla- 
mation, resembling a class-exercise at a school. A mutual 
expression of concurrent or responsive thought — that is, 
conversation — has been assumed in this service to be a true 
theory of response-readings. This converse, however, is to 
be conceived not as between the minister and people, but as 
between all and every one, by the device of the minister’s 
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voice over and against the chorus of voices. In such read- 
ings the people’s part naturally often will be long, several 
sentences or a brief paragraph. For this we have warrant 
not only in the principle or theory, but in some experience ; 
for once at a Jewish synagogue I heard long readings by the 
people, and thought them impressive, earnest, heart-felt in 
effect. But also another kind of response-reading is to be 
valued; that, namely, in which the people’s part is that of 
brief repetitions of a thought or exclamations of assent, of joy, 
of hope, faith, praise. We have tried to supply both kinds. 
It seems to us that a certain power, peculiar in kind and 
great in degree, goes with the unanimous voicing of thoughts, 
while emotion comparatively is in abeyance; and that an- 
other kind of power breaks forth with the unanimous excla- 
mation of feeling, of joyful or devout assent to thoughts read 
by the minister; and that neither means of power is to be 
neglected. For a real refrain we have thought the aid of 
music is to be wished greatly, if not even necessary. For 
example, we number Psalm cxxxvi. (a portion) among 
our choral responses, the people singing the refrain; but 
it would not seem in place among the readings. 

As to the literary manner of the readings, the principles of 
sincerity and elevated beauty should preside; but, as I have 
said, the beauty and elevation may be of varied kinds, and 
even differ much in degree. We have sought often a cer- 
tain directness, simplicity, ethical rigor of speech, amounting 
sometimes to didactic plainness; yet also figure, imagery, 
poetry, sublimity, glory, lofty or picturesque expression. It 
seems a thing to be remembered always that at a religious 
service there will be present persons of every kind of mind, 

some most moved by one style, some by another; and that 
even the same persons will be in different moods at differ- 
ent times. ‘Therefore, let the elements of the service be as 
varied as minds and moods. It is not always that poetry 
the loftiest or music the noblest will do most, eyen for 
a lover of them. Sometimes a plain moral will open the 
heavens like doors, when all splendors reboas from them 
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One word must be said of the method in general. The 
method itself of joining disconnected texts from many 
sources, striving to weave them into a response-reading, 
has been condemned strongly. Such a method wholly fails 
to produce any unity, it is said; the breaks are apparent; 
at the best, it is fine mosaic-work, and.-it is like to be coarse 
mosaic-work ; it cannot rise to the level of a work of inspira- 
tion, of enthusiasm of the spirit, of a heart aglow and giving 
forth of itself. There can be no doubt that this objection 
has truth in it; perhaps it is even the whole truth in the 
matter. But the difficulty is inherent. For the rationalist 
in religion, the follower of simple natural religion, there are 
no very long passages of Scripture in any Scriptures. They 
are lovely oases here and there in mythological or barbaric 
sands; they are fruitful islands in a briny sea; often but a 
small verdant patch or a little islet, though wondrously 
lovely. Therefore, the method of obtaining response-read- 
ings by weaving these short passages together, whatever be 
its virtue and whatever be its deficiency (and surely the 
deficiency is very plain), is unavoidable, until some vast 
genius shall arise who can fuse the Scripture-bits into a 
unity in the fire of himself; and no such one could be, with- 
out also being fellow of the elder oracles, and independent - 
of them both in matter and in form. Therefore let us do, 
simply and thankfully, what we can; and we have this com- 
fort and joy, as I have said, namely, that perfection of read- 
ings is not needful to a great edification by them; that an 
earnest voicing of assembled men in what speech they can 
best, even though imperfect, is itself a stirring, soul-lifting 
fact; that, though we must fall far short of the highest 
beauty, yet still we may have readings of much beauty; 
and that the chief grandeur and power of a religious form 
cannot be in the beauties of its parts, but in the beauty of 
the unity of the parts. And this beauty, of consistent form, 
development, unity, proportion, progress, we may draw near 
to even now. : 

It is a principle of our form of service that it seeks to 
employ much music. The manner of it flows from the three 
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primary laws of sincerity, elevated beauty, and the vital 
participation of the people. The music, accordingly, is 
made not by the choir, but by the people. Throughout 
there are bursts of music, in which all sing. The style of 
it is simple, elevated, sacred. All secular music is banished. 
The choral is the main form, though anthem-like bits, sen- 
tences, refrains, chants, also have place. 

In combining into one form or service these elements of 
religious expression, it has been sought to have the benefit 
of two different but mutually heightening factors; namely, 
the constant and the variant. Uniformity has one force; 
variety, or change, another. Therefore employ both in the 
religious service. Let the constant portion, every Sunday, 
confer on the service its steadiness, its ever-present enforce- 
ment, and solemn reiteration; let the variable portions 
confer their facility, their power over attention, their flexi- 
bility, mobility, and less familiar interest. In other words, 
let there be a proper portion of the service every Sunday 
the same both in matter and in form; and another proper 
portion always variable in matter and in some degree (very 
like) in form also. It is as to the constants that commonly 
we fail. The service is variable enough; but we lack the 
constants, and it seems certain that there is great power in 
them. 

I come now, in conclusion, to our reasons for the one 
very great change which we are led to make in the usual 
order of the church service. I mean the place of the ser- 
mon, to which I have referred before. That change is this: 
that in our form and order of worship, as now we are led to 
have it, we shall place two-thirds of the devotional elements 
after the sermon instead of before it, as heretofore. The 
first thought, indeed, was to remove all to the after-sermon 
time, having only a brief Scripture lesson and hymn before 
the sermon; but, after trying this a little, my people ad- 
vised me to the effect that, granting the main principle to 
be correct,— namely, that the devotions should follow the 
sermon,— yet they needed some participation themselves in 
the -beginning of the service. This led to a special de 
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tional form of opening which we have called “ The Assem- 
bling,” consisting of some responsive readings and breaks of 
song,— brief, all grouped around the thought or question, 
“ With what spirit come we hither,” followed by the Script- 
ure reading, choral responses, and a hymn. Then comes the 
sermon. Then the devotions, which we call ‘“ The Parting,” 
twice as long as “The Assembling,” consisting of all the 
elements of our service except Scripture reading, which 
heretofore have preceded the sermon. Our reasons for this 
change spring mainly from the two root-points of sincerity 
and the vital participation of the people. These principles 
require that the more devotional and personal elements of 
the service be placed so as to help the people to join in them 
most deeply and sincerely. Now, the people come to the 
church from every kind of distracting condition or occupa- 
tion,— from the newspaper, from haunting business anxie- 
ties, from domestic unquiet, house-labors, troubles with 
children or with hired inmates, a thousand and one cares 
and small tumults. Thus unprepared, they are ushered at 
once into the most deep, august, yet delicate and interior 
exercises that can engage the soul. 

The contrast is too violent, and the change too sudden. I 
wonder not that, unprepared for what needs the most serious 
preparation either by circumstances or by surrounding influ- 
ences, many persons find the prayer and devotion, as some 
frankly have confessed to me, only perfunctory, a decency 
to be gone through with, yet not affecting them beyond the 
value of a decorum. Now, it seems the immediate function 
of the sermon to effect the needful preparation. That the 
sermon has other and more expansive aims, reaching forth 
beyond the worship-hour, is true; and its great power is 
precious. Mr. Chadwick’s noble defence of the sermon, in 
a late discourse, strikes deeply. But that also one of its 
powers and aims should be to lift the soul to a prayerful 
height at that time and place seems sure. And for this 
purpose the sermon has this peculiar fitness,— that, whatever 
height or glory it attain, it must start on a plain level. At 
the outset it need demand no more of the hearer, and prob- 
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ably is best when it does not, than a worldly or disturbed 
mood can supply. It is the power of the sermon that it can 
begin on the common level of the hearers, and then over- 
master and lift their conditions, till it end with them all 
together on a height of prayer and praise and love. ‘There- 
fore let the sermon lead to the prayers, not the prayers to 
the sermon. 

This seems to follow, as I have said, from the root-princi- 
ples of sincerity and the vital participation of the people. 
But the other primary principle, of elevated beauty, also 
lends its countenance to the change. For this beauty, as I 
have said, is to be attained chiefly not’ in the parts, but in 
the unity and beauty of the whole form. Now, this virtue 
is made possible by the change in question; for, if alJ the 
devotion be placed after the sermon, it can unfold in one 
beautiful unity from the first word thereof to the last sen- 
tence of the benediction, pouring forth unbroken and widen- 
ing like “a pure river of the water of life,’ and “everything 
shall live whither the river cometh.” 

To go on further with the subject would be to enter on 
the details of the simple elements, form and structure, by 
which a service has been sought on the foregoing principles; 
but this would not serve a good purpose here, even if there 
were room. Let me repeat, in ending, that we hope for no 
perfection in our simple forms, either in the parts or in the 


whole: we do hope for usefulness in them, unto the life — 


of our church. 
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EMERSON AS A POET. 
By Frank P. Stearns. 


It was said of Dawes, the astronomer, called the eagle-eyed, 
who helped to discover land and water on the planet Mars, 
that he was perhaps the most sharp-sighted person that ever 
used a telescope, but was greatly averse to mathematical cal- 
culations. He, therefore, left others to work out the prob- 
lems for which he provided the material. Emerson, likewise, 
was a star-gazer, of the more ancient sort, and brought down 
celestial observations which will always be of value; but, as 
he said of himself, he was a stranger to reasoning. He was 
no stranger to that every-day logic which is called common 
sense, and in all practical matters he had the very best judg- 
ment; but true constructive thinking did not belong to him. 
Architectural skill, the power of numbers, of co-ordination, ' 
were not among his gifts. With the fire, the pathos, the 
tenderness, and, it may also be added, the severity, of a 
Dante, he could not have composed a canto of the Divina 
Commedia. He is famous for his pithy, keen-pointed sen- 
tences; but he rarely wrote a connected symmetrical para- 
graph, and perhaps never a clear, comprehensive statement 

on any subject. In the last book that he published * he evi- 

dently attempted to improve his style in this respect, but 
only succeeded at the expense of his pristine vigor and fresh- 
ness: As one of his friends remarked, “* Emerson invented 
rifled projectiles in literature long before they were used for 
fire-arms.” 

Every notable man should be considered in relation to the 
time in which he lives. This cannot be said too often; for 
it is rather the fashion with critics, and even among histo- 
rians, to measure all men by an arbitrary standard of their 
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own ideal of human excellence.* Now, the hard doctrines 
of John Calvin, so strengthening to the character, but so 
narrowing to the intellect, had for nearly two centuries been 
dominant in New England. It was spiritual faith without 
spiritual insight. It filled men with a tremendous energy ; 
but it blinded them to the true perception of things as they 
are,— the fine arts, as well as singing, dancing, and every spe- 
cies of merriment. The active conflict with Catholicism, 
which was the primal cause of its being, had long since come 
to an end, and Puritanism, having become traditional, was 
tightening, like an iron band, about the minds of New Eng- 
land people. It seemed as if all future progress would be 
cut off. 

But the American oak was not to be dwarfed in that 
manner. A newsun had arisen in the east, bright and warm 
with the true spirit of intellectual humanity. Every im- 
portation of foreign books brought with it an invoice of fresh 
and invigorating thought. Channing, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, came forward as the champions of a new faith, 
— of that which has been the soul of every faith, a belief in 
the ¢deal. Each of them fought against Puritanism in his 
own way and with his own weapons. To Emerson the lot 
fell to break through the chalybeate crust of traditionalism, 
and let daylight in there again. So he concentrated himself 
in single sentences, as the panther concentrates in his spring 
’ and the hunter in his single shot. If he had, like Spinoza, 
written out his thought in more pure and flowing language, — 
he might have attained greater posthumous fame, but he 
would scarcely have been noticed in his own day and gener- 
ation. It was his moral vehemence, united with rare perfec- 
tion of character, that won the victory for him. 

Nothing could be more inimical to the formation of good 
verses than a lack of continuity, unless it be this epigram- 
matic concentration ; for the one interferes with the harmo- 
nious movement of the poem, and the other prevents that 
mental flexibility which is a chief requisite of poetic art. 


* Because Emerson himself has judged Ceasar, Goethe, and others much in tue 
manner, is the more reason why it should be made a point of here. 
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Yet Emerson was essentially a poet, probably the most poetic 
nature of his time. He was always the same: morning and 
evening, at home and abroad, with friends or with strangers, 
his conversation, like his books, was filled with. poetic 
thoughts and images.~ ‘What, are there clocks in New- 
port?” he said in reference to the somnolent, forgetful at- 
mosphere of that place, as one of them struck the midnight 
hour; and to a boy who was picking up horse-chestnuts by 
his gate, “Ah! they are apples of Sodom: you can do nothing 
with them.” Still more significant was his anthropomorphic 
trait, his faculty for making all things human. Goethe is 
much the best authority on these matters; for he not only 
excelled in nearly every branch of literature, but was equally 
correct as an author and asa critic. It is, he said of Robert 
Burns, his lively, cheerful anthropomorphism in which wé 
discover at once the genuine poet. The same trait is to be 
recognized in Homer’s line,— 


“And the dark wave roared loudly around the hollow speeding ship”; 


and in Shakespeare,— 


“The daffodil that comes before the swallow dares, 
And takes the winds of March with beauty” ; 


and Emerson says in “ The Sphinx,’— 


“The waves, unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet.” 


It also appears in his prose in sentences like this: “An ap- 
ple-tree is but a stupid creature, yet it knows the soil that 
is good for it.” 

Anthropomorphism can only succeed with such objects as 
are familiar to us and possess at the same time an interest- 
ing character. Wordsworth could humanize a mountain, but 
not a wash-tub; Burns, a field-mouse, but not a white rabbit ; 
Emerson, a chickadee, but not a turkey buzzard. It is the 
cheering note and friendly confidence of the chickadee that 
makes him the possible subject of a poem. And here we 
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may discover the meaning of this matter, and a pretty deep 
one itis. We find continually in external nature something 
that corresponds to our own nature, and with which we feel 
an involuntary sympathy. We reflect with awe that there 
must be an invisible mind without us which is closely related 
to that within. This is the burden of those oldest chronicles 
of human thought, the Sanscrit hymns. It seems probable 
that poetry may have arisen in this manner, the earliest poets 
being also priests and prophets. In fact, the correlation and 
conservation of spiritual forces was discovered by the poets 
centuries before the same principle was thought of in chem- 
ical physics. Nothing less was the old Hellenic imagination 
that there was a demi-god in every river, and various kinds 
of deities in the woods and mountains. Thus we find, also, 
Goethe’s statement verified, that it was a poet who first made 
gods for us, who brought them down to us and lifted us up 
to them. A generous interest in all things about~him, a 
desire to penetrate to the heart of them, is the special happi- 
ness of poetic natures, and separates them from that larger 
class who seek only material advantages. 

We must not expect, therefore, to find Emerson either a 
melodious singer or an eloquent master of versification. He 
gave us no songs, no ballads. He appears to have cared 

‘little for his rhymes, and even less about metre. To rhyme 
hearth with worth, and wood with flood, is well enough, and 
even gives a pleasant variety to the measure, like the change 
in music-from the dominant to the sub-dominant; but cowl 
and soul chime but harshly together, while pans and romance 
can scarcely be called a rhyme at all. The metres he com- 
monly depends on are the eight-syllable couplet of Scott and 
the eight and six syllable stanza, as in the “ Boston Hymn.” 
These are the metres which school-boys resort to, when re- 
quested to write a composition in verse; but it is also true 
that a great deal of fine poetry has been written in them. 
By his habit of concentration he frequently abbreviates the 
eight syllables to seven, thus forming a metre of his own, as 
in the poem on “ Art’: — 
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“ Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance.” 


He might have said,— 


It gives to barrows, trays, and pans 
The grace and glimmer of romance ; 


but it would not have been Emersonian, nor so dramatic. 
He also used effectively a short iambic or choriambic meas- 
ure of four or five syllables, but this is generally rather irreg- 
ular. “The Sphinx” isa good example of it, and is perfectly 
sustained throughout. The Sonnet on “Days,” the most ar- 
tistic of his poems, is a rare instance of faultless blank verse ; 
and there are certain passages in “The Problem,” ‘ Wood- 
notes,” and “ Voluntaries” which cannot be excelled for grace 
and melody. For the most part, however, Emerson’s lines 
remind me of chips freshly struck off by the woodsman; and 
they have that kind of beauty, but often make a rough path 
for tender feet to walk over. In addition to this, it may be 
said that, of his longer poems, only two or three can be con- 
sidered a decided success. ‘ Monadnock,” * Uriel,” “ Saadi,” 
“The Adirondacks,” are, like Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion,” 
dry and ineffective, composed probably in hours of im- 
aginary inspiration. ‘ May-day” and “ Threnody”’ also, 
though they contain some very fine verses, do not, as a 
whole, make a strong impression. Brevity is the natural 
child of concentration. 

* Do not quarrel with the form,” said Jarno to Wilhelm 
Meister, on loaning him a volume of Shakespeare; and it is 
undeniable that the same complaints one often hears of Em- 
erson as a poet — that his verse is unpolished, his diction 
quaint, his metaphors strange, and his thought abstruse — 
would apply quite as well to large portions of the great mas- 
ter’s plays. Itis not easy to comprehend * King Lear,” while 
* Troilus and Cressida” is still more difficult. We can- 
not remind ourselves too often that no die, however perfect, 
can stamp gold coin without pure metal. Macaulay’s “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome” are only a fraction of the counterfeits cur- 
rent in literature and admired even by persons of good taste, 
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Form is itself an ideal and of great value, but it must be 
matched by an equally ideal content. The literal trans- 
lation of Dante’s * Inferno” is more poetic and more beauti- 
ful than any of the metrical ones, and the reason plainly is 
because Dante was more completely a poet than Cary or 
Longfellow. Itis the same case with Virgil and Horace. 
Genuine poetic thought — too often replaced by rhetorie or 
mere sentiment — is rare and precious. We are glad to rec- 
ognize it even in disguise. 

Yet it was precisely in his poems that Emerson’s thought 
found at times its free and complete expression. Whoever 
has once felt “ the rapture of rhyme and metre” knows that 
it is a most powerful solvent. It takes hold of mind and 
body like new wine. It brings with it an atmosphere in 
which all things acquire fresh color, and the most diverse 
elements become reconciled. It gives clearer insight, purer 
thought, and a sense of higher freedom. It cuts loose the 
bonds of conventionality: pedantry and every form of ego- 
tism fly from it, like mists driven by the sun. The cadence 
of verse affects the poet more strongly than his hearers. 
Under its influence, the mightiest works have been accom- 
plished. And the secret of it lies in this,—in an unselfish 
devotion to the ideal, which always leads up to high art of 
some kind (though it may not appear in external form). 
Emerson knew this secret. Probably he knew it as a boy, 
and had grown up with it as the companion of his lonely and 
contemplative hours, sure to become an open secret in due 
season, as fruit-trees bloom in May. It was the stimulus he 
needed to overcome his hereditary infirmity, weld his ideas 
together, and make the “hard repellent particles” give place 
to more tender thought. 

Besides this, a lack of continuity in verse not ihe offends 
against our sense of perfection, but is a blow aimed at the 
foundation itself of poetic art. Consider what art is for. 
The painter and sculptor seize upon an ideal expression or 
attitude, and preserve for us permanently what would other- 
wise vanish in a moment. The poet cannot well do this. 
He must follow the ideal through a series of events or aie ‘ 
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of thought till it reaches its logical conclusion. Every poem 
has its movement, like a musical composition. Whether Em- 
erson was conscious of this or not, it is certain that a large 
number of his poems possess both unity and continuity of a 
high order, and many of his shorter pieces are gems of artis- 
tic perfection, while a few rise above even this, and can only 
be compared with the noblest passages in English and Ger- 


man verse. Consider his tribute to Michel Angelo in “The 


Problem ” :— 


“ The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could fot free ; 
He builded better than he knew; — 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


This is in the grand manner. “The hand that rounded 

Peter’s dome”! Did Milton ever write six better lines? 
An English critic, whom we always read with interest and 

respect, lays down the rule that poetry should be “simple, 


sensuous, and impassioned,” * and proceeds to judge Emerson | 


by this standard in ratherasevere manner. This is the pop- 
ular notion with respect to poetry, and it is true that a large 
number of the poems which we like best answer to this de- 
scription ; but it does not cover the subject. Tested by the 
logic of identification, we see plainly that it applies well 
enough to the melodies of Burns and Moore, to “ Highland 


Mary ” or 


“Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” 


but not to works of the highest kind, like “ Paradise Lost” 


or Moliére’s Misanthrope. It does not describe Emerson 
certainly, nor any intellectual poetry. Life is not altogether 
simple and sensuous. It is oftener hard, difficult, and com- 
plicated. Simplify it as much as possible, and it is still 
more than a match for the brightest men. What is civiliza- 
tion buta constant effort to simplify life? and the pond fills 
up as fast as we can drain it. The very worst solecism of 


*Miiton is not responsible for this esthetic formula, as Dr. O. W. Holmes has 
fortunately shown. 
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the present time is the prevalent notion that politics and 
government are such simple matters that any one who reads 
a newspaper can understand them. Let us not introduce 
the same error in the republic of letters. There are simple 
truths of great value: others are more recondite, and require 
study. Itis the same in art. Of sensuous poetry there is 
and always has been enough and to spare. Too much of it 
is weakening to the intellect. 

Apart from its philosophic quality, and whatever else may 
have already been said of it, Emerson’s poetry is distin- 
guished for its earnestness, its depth of feeling, its manli- 
ness, and its originality. That it should be perfectly sincere 
is a matter of course. Art is the refuge of sincerity from 
the tyranny of trade and the professions. No great writer 
ever was without that. More than all is it remarkable for 
its ideality. 

In the union of these noble qualities he stands almost 
alone. We do well to admire the natural grace of Longfel- 
low and the more studied elegance of Tennyson; but these 
are feminine traits, and we require masculine ones as well. 
The oak can stand without the ivy, but not the ivy by 
itself. One can barely imagine Tennyson and Longfellow 
as fighting, like Auschylus, in the battle of Salamis. Emer- 
son had not the physique of a hero, but he fairly proved his 
courage in the anti-slavery conflict ; and there are passages 
of AXschylus which sound like his own sentences. He 
wished his son to learn boxing, fencing, and all manly exer- 
cises. Too much of the fiction and poetry of the nine- 
teenth century has been written for women, and especially 
for young women. Byron was the last of the manly, vigor- 
ous English poets, and yet with his incomparable genius he 
lacks earnestness and depth of feeling. There is some- 
thing in his verses which resembles new silver,— too bright 
and shining. ‘They need the toning down that comes from 
hard work, from the attrition of the world. We are sensi- 
ble of the man, and the kind of life he led, behind his 
writing. i 

The thought of Emerson’s temperate, industrious, and — 
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resolute life is vitalizing. He preached the gospel of 
Goethe’s three kings,—Wisdom, Beauty, and Strength ; and 
he lived this gospel. His earnestness is sometimes terrible. 
He says a thing as if he willed it; he speaks of the hero as 
if he knew him, of the eternal laws as if he saw them. 
Where he has set his foot, he remains master. Moreover, he 
possesses the rare distinction of a musical tone,— a tone like 
that from an AZolian harp, by turns weird, tender, penetrat- 
ing, and resonant. Those now living who are so fortunate 
as to have heard his voice will recognize what is meant by 
this ; but an attentive ear may detect it also in his verse. I 
think it can be heard plainly in the opening passage of 
“ Voluntaries,” which was Emerson’s best contribution to 
the Civil War period. 
“Low and mournful be the strain, 

Haughty thought be far from me; 

Tones of penitence and pain, 

Moanings of the tropic sea ; 

Low and tender in the cell 

Where a captive sits in chains, 

Crooning ditties treasured well 

From his Afrie’s torrid plains. 

Sole estate his sire bequeathed — 

Hapless sire to hapless son — 

Was the wailing song he breathed, 

And his chain when life was done.” 


Certainly there is more music here than such simple ver- 
sification can account for. Its peculiar harmony arises no 
doubt from the author’s style, from the careful selection and 
disposition of his words. To those who can hear it there is 
no more enchanting strain. One other American genius 
was endowed with a similar gift. In Webster’s orations 
there is often an undertone like the roll of distant 
thunder. 

The nineteenth century has not been favorable to the 
production of great works of art. It is commonly called an 
“age of progress, but to the artistic mind it seems more like 
an age of confusion. It is really an era of religious and 
political reorganization. When that has been accomplished, 
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we shall move forward again. All historical periods con- 
sider themselves ages of progress, but whether they are so 
or not is determined afterwards. Possibly the Goths and 
Vandals, when they overran the Roman Empire, thought 
they were making very fine progress: whereas they went to 
their own destruction. Tall trees do not grow in windy 
places. ‘ Paradise Lost” is the last of the epics, and some 
think it the last that ever will be. Tennyson’s tragedies 
have not been found satisfactory; and his legends of the 
knights of King Arthur, though more poetic, represent a 
period too far removed from the author’s own. [If art is to 
be enduring, it must be based on a radical study of its sub- 
ject, but in this case such study is no longer possible. Place 
Tennyson’s “Idylls” beside the German “ Niebelungen” or 
the best old English ballads, and they seem unreal and fastid- 
ious. ‘ Hiawatha,” too, is, in truth, a sylvan sort of Long- 
fellow, and no red Indian at all. One must live among the 
aborigines in order to know them. It is from these and 
similar works that the mischievous notion has arisen that 
poetry does not represent actual life, but something fanciful 
and altogether different. 

Neither are there great works in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture. Classical music is an exception; and so is 
Carlyle’s prose epic of the French Revolution,—really of 
much more value than some of the metrical ones. Emer- 
son may not have equalled that,— for Carlyle is one of the 
giants of history,— but his literary work, taken as a whole, 
must be considered a great one; and in parts he is not only 
great, but a match for the greatest. The true grandeur of 
poetry is found nowhere more plainly than in the sonnets 
on “ Days” and “ Character.” 


“ The sun set, but not set his hope; 
Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up ; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.” 


What a glorious picture is this,— a portrait. 
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Bishop Latimer or John Brown! We have seen it, too,— 
some time-worn, venerable man looking silently at the stars, 
as if they, and they alone, were conscious of his thought 
and motive. ‘Deeper and older seemed his eye” shows 
imagination of the nobler sort; and we do not notice the 
faulty rhymes, so strong is the current that carries us along. 
There are many great passages in “ Voluntaries,” but the 
best of them is-that wherein he speaks of his young friends 
who enlisted for the war, who 
“ Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 


And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
For famine, toil, and fray.” 


Then follow the already famous lines : — 


* So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, [ can.” 


This is probably the finest quatrain in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tongue. At least I cannot now think of another that 
equals it, and it is difficult to imagine how anything could 
surpass it. What is more rare than this perfect union of 
grandeur and simplicity? It has the grace and purity of 
Gray, but also, what Gray apparently never dreamed of, the 
sublimity of Aischylus or Goethe. In form it is classic, but 
the thought is eminently modern. Emerson says in an 
essay, “The discovery of the correlation and conservation 
of forces brings us very near to God,”—a parallel state- 
ment, and in itself a discovery equal to the other. But the 
crowning glory of this verse is its beautiful humility. 
Another fine passage is his description of Cromwell, an 
heroic subject well suited to him : — 
“ He works, plots, fights in rude affairs, 

With squires, lords, kings, his craft compares, 

Till late he learned, through doubt and fear, 

Broad England harbored not his peer : 

Obeying Time, the last to own 

The genius from its cloudy throne,” 
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This is a grand climax; but the last four lines of the 
poem are an anti-climax, and might have been replaced 
by something better. Neither is he wanting in beautifully 
musical passages, as in this quatrain from ‘* Woodnotes ” : — 


“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


And again: — 


“ When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’T will be time enough to die; 

Then will yet my mother yield 

A pillow in her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 


These extracts are so far from being exceptional that any 
true lover of Emerson can easily recollect a dozen or more 
like them. That we remember them without an effort, or 
even intending to do so, is a signal proof of their power 
and perfection. Ifa collection could be made of American 
poetry in which only such pieces were included as might be 
compared to gold coinage, twenty-two carats fine, I believe 
that even in number Emerson’s poems would hold the first 
rank. He became a better critic of his verses as he ripened 
in years, and there is little in his second volume which has 
not intrinsic value. To appreciate them, one must be high- 
_minded and have a clear sense of the ideal. 
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INFLUENCES BEARING UPON CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT IN JAPAN.* 


By Nariaki Kozaki. 


When I was a child, I thought as a child. I thought the 
earth was flat and Japan was in the centre of the horizontal 
universe. We did not have any certain knowledge of the 
outside world except Chinaand Corea. I thought India was 
a very hot country, because it occupied a region above our 
heads, being thus nearer the sun. With the dawn of modern 
civilization in Japan, in the middle of this century, we began 
to put away these childish things. But the pendulum once 
swung does not at once stop in the centre. We came to 
think very little of our old world,— of its literature and art, 
philosophy and religion. We are now returning to estimate 
more justly the old,— to weigh the old in the light of the 
new. We have come to think that it is not enough for us 
to import Western civilization, with its characteristics en- 
tirely foreign to Japan,— not enough to cut branches of a 
tree and post them on the ground. Nay, “Japan for the 
Japanese” has now become a universal cry, and penetrated 
into the realm of practice and of thought. And it remains 
to be seen how these reactions and counter-reactions, with- 
out which progress has hardly ever been made, will affect 
our Christian thought. 

As the scientific mode of thought is the chief characteris- 
tic of the modern age, so also it is that which distinguishes 
our present Japan from the hermit and medieval Japan of 
thirty years ago. There is now nothing too sacred or too 
mean to be encroached upon by this scientific spirit. Not 
unlike the ghosts of the past, it knows no limit in space or in 
time: it haunts the universe, with no regard whatever to the 
embarrassment of spectators. And in Japan, where Kantian 


*A Commencement Oration, delivered in Cambridge, June 24, 1891, 
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philosophy does not yet provide a realm inaccessible to in- 
ductive logic, the scientific interest reigns supreme. It has 
tyrannically driven away the ghosts, imps, demons, and 
other creatures more or less friendly to an unscientific age. 
It approaches with the same impartiality and mercilessness 
the most sacred precincts of duty, God, and hope. It is 
fearless, because it is conscious that it will not be put into 
permanent confusion. It is bold and sure of its mastery, 
because it does not and cannot see how its authority can be 
disputed by anyrival. It is primarily materialistic, natural- 
istic, atheistic: the higher truths, so called, must be proved 
before they can have the same standing as, for instance, a 
diamond, a thistle, a squirrel. This is the earnest, the per- 
manent fruit, of the first stage of Japan’s youthful life in 
her wholesale importation of Western ideas. 

But no nation gives up altogether her past. In Tine 
where the national spirit has never been lost sight of through 
repeated reactions, it is an impossibility. The three great 
conservative forces in the thinking world there are Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. It may, and indeed 
probably will, be in no distant day that our Shintoism (the 
exquisite fossil religion of primitive Japan) will be regarded 
merely as a subject of archeological study, or develop itself 
into a private affair of the imperial household; that our 
Buddhism will lose its present despotic sway over the masses; 
and that our learned Confucian devotees will leave the scene 
with none to fill their place. But these systems of thought 
are now more increasingly studied than ever before, with un- 
paralleled critical sympathy; and it is preposterous to say that 
the influence they once had over intelligent Japanese will 
soon die away. The Confucian doctrine of benevolence, 
righteousness, cordiality, and’ wisdom, of filial piety and fra- 
ternity, loyalty and faithfulness, with but a faint conscious- 
ness of Heaven, which is considered ethical; the aspiration 
and inspiration of the hero-worship of Shintoism, with its ad- 
miration for primitive simplicity and naive attractiveness ; 
the Buddhistic mysticism, which appeals profoundly to the 
human soul, teaching calmness, contentedness, naturalness, 
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losing limitations of self in contemplation of the universal as 
the highest aim of human life,— these are the ideas which 
in our present conservative reaction cannot fail to be empha- 
sized as precious gems of Japanese thought. 

There is, however, what may be called a ruling spirit or 
idea, which is more distinctively Japanese and national,— 
which, therefore, though not so transparent as those already 
pointed out, is far more wide-reaching and constructive. Itis 
not an easy task for-me to give in a few words an impartial 
and adequate account of our own national spirit. But it will 
not be wide of the mark to say that the typical Japanese is a 
man of ideality. Prudence he seeks no less than his neigh- 
bors; but he admires more the whole-hearted, self-forgetting, 
almost blind deeds of righteousness, honor, and devotion. 
He delights in the beauty of flowersand scenery. He plants 
cherries, ‘peaches, plums, not for the deliciousness of their 
fruits, but for the sweetness of their beauties. And, not con- 
tent with unsurpassed natural scenery which surrounds him, 
he creates often upon his own premises the artistic scenes 
with hand-made mountains and seas and valleys and rivers 
and islands and bridges and woods and meadows. He finds | 
in gardening, in arranging flowers, in serving tea, in hand- 
‘writing, as much fine art as in music, painting, sculpture, or 
architecture. He appears in this world with utter helpless- 
ness, depending thoughtlessly on his parents, and grows old 
with no more thought of his own for his future decline and 
weakness. He loves brave men and modest women, and his 
regard for his own life is lost in his sense of honor. We see, 
then, the ruling ideas with the Japanese are essentially 
idealistic, and their ethics, I had almost added, is an ethics 
of the ideal. Says one of our own poets : — 


“Tf it shall happen that one 

Ask’d the Japanese heart, 

‘How may we know it apart?’ 
Point where the cherry-blooms wave, 
Lightsome and bright and brave, 

In the gold of the morning sun, 

There is the Japanese heart! ” * 


* The translation is Edwin Arnold’s, 
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If religion be a matter more of deeply seated feeling than 
of any other single function of the human soul, and the- 
ology be a philosophy founded on revelations of such ex- 
periences, in Japan we may expect a field rich in healthy 
productiveness of religious thought. Moreover, supersti- 
tious regard for traditional dogmas she has not, the corrupt- 
ing fear which fetters the normal development of Christian 
thought and experience she is hardly conscious of yet, and 
the art of heresy-hunting she has still to learn. It is proba- 
bly nowhere else so true as there in Japan, where men are 
bravest and women are loveliest, that that which imparts 
life to the lifeless is healthy moral and spiritual character,— 
the sweetness of the heart and Christliness of conversa- 
tion. Youhave heard much of missionary success in Japan ; 
but a great part of it, if not the greater part, must be 
ascribed to a few earnest Christian laymen and their native 
converts, who are not interested in external forms and con- 
ventional beliefs as such. The world-wide problem of 
Christian unity is there being gradually solved; different 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches, which are united 
and call themselves “the Church of Christ in Japan,” have 
lately given up their traditional creeds and symbols, and 
adopted the Apostles’ Creed with a liberal preamble; the 
native Congregational ministers are rejoicing over the spirit 
which dominates their work, not, however, unduly exulting 
in their own greater success, and with prophetic insight do 
not pay much attention to arbitrary creeds; and the so- 
called rationalistic missionaries from the land of Luther are 
still followers of the reformer in whatever is commendable. 
They are all preaching with apostolic zeal and earnestness, 
and are learning with simple love of truth and openness of 
heart to see there the wonderful works of God. Mean- 
while, the leaven is working there as it is sure to work 
where there is so much contact of different schools of 
thought ; and we may reasonably hope for the advent there 
of many a native Christian thinker who shall be at the 
same time a seer, a critic, and a logician. We venture to 
believe that Japanese Christian thought will strike out its _ 


, 
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own line of development as if it were a natural growth; 
for in a live movement like this a mere eclecticism cannot 
be permanent. And, if it is more or less skeptical, its skep- 
ticism is born not of careless indifference or scoffing spirit, 
but of the scientific demand of the soul which is profoundly 
alive with the realities of life. If it leaves yet much to be 
desired,— yet obviously defective in its growth and reve- 
lations as the science of the divine art of humanity,—if 
we find in the movement pain, perplexity, and dimness,— 
we think it is the pain of travail, the perplexity of the life 
emerging into a new and higher condition, and the dark- 
ness of the dawn which is sure to bring us to the perfect 
day. 

These, in brief, constitute the environment in which 
Christian thought in Japan is to be nourished, where al- 
most all conceivable tendencies of thought, scientific, prac- 
tical, speculative, esthetic, meet face to face with deepest 
experiences of the human soul. What the issue will be we 
cannot prophesy. But no one can doubt that there in 
Japan Christian experience is deepening and is becoming 
more and more spiritual, Christian life lovelier and more 
heavenly, Christian thought clearer and more intensely alive 
to the actualities in life, with its increasingly sweet reasona- 
bleness which never fails to convict and convince, — these, 
conquering as it were the dead mechanical conception of 
science, the pessimistic fatalism of Buddhism, the agnostic 
and unprogressive dogmatism of Confucianism, the supersti- 
tious though genial nature- and hero-worship of Shintoism, 
with a broader thought, a profounder hope, higher promises, 
and a more comprehensive consciousness of the Infinite, 
who responds to our yearnings and inyites us to his fellow- 
ship in the communion of saints,—all to the glory of God 
and blessedness of his creatures ! 

May not, then, we who are from the farthest East, from the 
island empire of the rising sun, join heartily with a great 
living singer of the West? 


“Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
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They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


“ We have but faith: we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


“ But vaster.” 


HENRY GILES. 
By A. Judson Rich. 


Norr.— Many of our readers will-be interested to recall the 
memory of a man of singular genius, of rare and impassioned 
oratory; greatly gifted as a critic, a man of letters, a brilliant 
conversationalist and an eager disputant; a preacher of great 
power and fervor; a lecturer of extraordinary eloquence and wit, 
who may almost be said to have led the way in the great era of 
the American Lyceum. He came to this country in the year 
1840, already well known to many of us through the part he had — 
taken in the celebrated Liverpool Controversy of the year before, 
bringing letters from friends in England to Rev. William Ware, 
then living in Cambridge. For a time he found a home in 
Southboro, Mass., occasionally preaching and Jecturing in the 
neighborhood. In the Anniversary Week of the year following 
his arrival, the audience at a temperance meeting (as the scene 
was described by Professor Henry Ware, Jr.) were taken by sur- 
prise and by storm, as this “inspired. dwarf,” mounted on a 
stool, threw himself into the debate, and poured out the passion- - 
ate tide of his argument and appeal. This was the first step in 
a popular career in its way quite unexampled, which lasted — 
almost without Se ack 4 for nearly twenty-five years, vi > 


il 
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lecturing in Boston. His death was seventeen years later, in 
1882. We are permitted, by the kindness of the writer, to copy 
the following pages from a biographical sketch prepared by his 
faithful friend and former pastor.— Ep. ° 


Henry Giles was born in 1809, of Catholic parents, in 
Craan-ford, Wexford County, Ireland. He was fair and 
shapely at birth, as he often told his friends; but in his in- 
fancy a nurse carelessly let him fall, injuring his spine, and 
he was known in later years only as a hunchback and a 
dwarf. To complete the portrait, his head was large and 
compact, set off with a mass of dark brown hair which he 
had a peculiar way of putting back with a sweep of his 
hand; he had small gray eyes, keen and sparkling, a kindly 
face always clean shaven, thin lips, and a sweet melodious 
voice with the slightest brogue of his native tongue, giving 
great raciness to the Irish anecdotes he delighted to tell. 
His parents were poor, without social standing, wealth, or 
education: in their old age they were almost wholly de- 
pendent on their son, whose purse was freely drained not 
only for their support, but for others of his family; especially 
a brother, who was a constant burden, care, and cost to him 
while in America. Many of his private memoranda are of 
sums of money, fifty pounds and upwards, sent to these de- 
pendants upon his bounty. 

In his boyhood he was fond of books of travel, chiefly 
such as treated of men: Captain Cook’s voyages, for instance, 
he read for the sake of the strange people described in them. 
His early education he owed partly to his father, and partly 
to the family of an aunt; and he studied for a while at the 
Royal Academical Institution of Belfast. In after years he 
used to say that he owed most of his education to himself, 
but considered it a misfortune for a man to have had no 
regular training, and a baseness to boast of his misfortune: 
he thought it a hateful cant for one to call himself self- 
taught or self-made, suffering (as he did) all his life from 
the lack of that thorough education which gives balance to 
character, steadiness and sustained power to thought and 
feeling. 

5 
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He was born, as I said, of a Catholic family, but as the 
result of after inquiry became a Protestant, a Dissenter, and 
a Unitarian. Having embraced his new faith, he felt eager 
to discuss theological questions; and his mind was fixed by 
an oral debate on the Unity of God versus the Trinity held 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Belfast,—a debate 
which continued two or three days and attracted wide - 
attention, the disputants being Rev. J. Scott Porter of Bel- 
fast (Unitarian) and Rev. Samuel Bagot of Newry (Protes- 
tant Episcopal). At a meeting held after the debate to 
thank Mr. Porter for his noble advocacy of the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity, “a little man rose in the meeting and 
bore testimony to the inspiring effect of the debate on his 
own mind, fully confirming him in his new-found faith.” 
The “little man” was Henry Giles. This experience 
turned his mind to a more careful study of theology, and 
determined him to the Unitarian faith and ministry. Gain- 
ing repute as a religious debater, he was employed in mis- 
sionary service by the Irish Unitarians; and, while thus 
engaged, he became minister of a small congregation in 
Greenock, Scotland, where he served with great acceptance 
for two years, from 1834 to 1836. 

His genius, however, was not long hidden in this little 
town, and he was called to the charge of the ancient 
chapel of Toxteth Park, in the edge of Liverpool, where he 
remained three years. It was here that he first gained wide ~ 
reputation as a preacher of marked oratorical power, in 
“the Liverpool Controversy,’—an extended debate, in 
which the Unitarian position was defended against thirteen 
clergymen of the Established Church by James Martineau, 
John Hamilton Thom, and Henry Giles. The discourses 
on each side, thirteen in number, were published in a hand- 
some volume; and a copy of “ Unitarianism Defended” was 
presented to each of the three debaters from their several 
congregations, with the following inscription on the fly- 
leaf : — 

In grateful acknowledgment of the service thus rendered to the cause. 


of Religious Truth, and to correct misapprehensions on 
Faith of Unitarians. ‘ i) 


i 
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The topics handled by Mr. Giles were “God and Christ,” 
“Man,” “Creeds,” and “Future Retribution.” He was 
then but thirty years of age, and later in life he spoke with 
disparagement of his own share in the discussion, in com- 
parison with his colleagues; but he was thought to have 
held his place worthily in the triumvirate which just then 
gave its chief lustre to the Unitarian name and cause in 
Great Britain. 

This year, 1839, was the last of his ministry in Liverpool, 
and this was his last settlement as a minister. Dr. Mar- 
tineau writes me: “ His services in his Liverpool pastorate 
were very interesting from their fervor of sentiment and 
touches of pathos, and occasional gleams of genius. Some- 
times he would break bounds and rush into rhetorical ex- 
travagance, a fault which grew upon him.” And he adds 
that he did not think Mr. Giles’s reputation in England as 
a profound thinker or scholar, in the field of theology or 
metaphysics, was very great; but says, “ With natural 
quickness and percussive force to strike out an occasional 
deep thought, he had no mental furniture to assign to it its 
relative place, and no sustained power carried it to its re- 
sults. He rhetorically expanded his thought, so that from 
a spark it burst into firework, till it fell to pieces in the 
darkened air. His genius was best seen in flashes of 
humor, and stories of pathetic incidents, when the laughter 
and pity of his heart carried him into self-forgetfulness, and 
revealed the true wealth of sympathy within him.” But 
this judgment of our friend’s early career does not give a 
full measure of the intellectual and moral power developed 
in him afterwards, in a wider field, free from the conven- 
tional restraints that limit the function of the pulpit. 

When the time came for Mr. Giles to leave his English 
congregation, his friends not only made liberal provision for 
his new venture by a free ocean passage and a well-filled 
purse, but showed the most generous forbearance with his 
faults,— perhaps I may say his one weakness, which drove 
him to cross the Atlantic, and begin life again as a lecturer 
and teacher. And here it may be well to tell the plain 
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story of that love of strong drink, which had so nearly 
wrecked this brilliant genius,— which was his shame and 
his besetting temptation to the last. In his journal I find 
these words: “ Years ago I was very ill: so, when getting 
better, they wanted me to take brandy, which I hated; and 
so, every one being in a very softening mood, I was hired 
to take it, and, understanding the consequences, I used to 
place an exorbitant price upon my acquiescence. It grew 
less and less disagreeable, though I did not let that be 
known; and the better it tasted, the more I required to 
induce me to swallow it.” This was the first step. In 
later years, when his temperament or physical constitution 
craved that stimulus, he lacked will-power to control an 
appetite now abnormal. Customs of the day made it 
easier for him to indulge in social drinking with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was betrayed into excess on two or 
three public occasions,— once at Liverpool, which led to the 
loss of his position (as hinted above), and once in Chicago, 
in 1848, while supplying the pulpit there. This last espe- 
cially placed him under a cloud, out of which he never 
entirely passed,— though it never alienated him from his 
near friends, and was the occasion of a rare act of magna- 
nimity on the part of Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, whom he visited 
directly after under an engagement to preach for him. The 
story is thus told me by my informer : — 


Receiving a cordial welcome, instead of sitting down he began walk- — 
ing back and forth, and struck right into the substance of what he had 
to say. Standing before me with his long arms crossed behind him, he 
said: “ Well, of course you have heard of my trouble in Chicago. I 
waited coming, so that the news might reach you first; but the story is 
exaggerated. I suppose you don’t want me to preach, and I shall not 
hold you to the lecture engagement.” He was excited, and sat down. 
With his strong intelligent face and bright eyes he looked steadily at 
me, and waited for the answer. “ Yes,” I said, “Giles: as [several of 
our friends] have talked it over, you must preach next Sunday and lect- 
ure on Tuesday.” He was silent for a moment; looked down; a tear 
came to his eyes, when in a subdued tone of voice he said, as if speak- 
ing to himself, “J¢ will be the saving of me!” ‘ oN 


And it verily so proved; for, had not this noble ac 
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been taken by these large-hearted men and women, nearly 
twenty years of eloquent service would have been lost to 
the public. It was the moment when the decision — full of 
risk to one of less well-known character or less established 
position in all that affected religion and morals than Dr. 
Eliot — meant everything to the man in trouble. Indeed, 
there is large claim for charity, and much to call for genuine 
admiration, in one who faced his fault so frankly, and bore 
down so successfully the ill-repute of it, retaining to the last 
the respect and attachment of his truest friends. 

To return to the time of his first arrival in this country. 
Friends were very kind to him, and hospitable, as he always 
testified, and would do all they could to put him in the way 
of a livelihood, through pulpit or lecture engagements, or 
would receive him for weeks at a time into their homes; but 
it is not hard to see that his position was full of depression 
and discouragement. An incident will show how much is 
here implied. About five or six months after his arrival in ° 
New York, he met there Dr. J. H. Morison, whom he accom- 
panied on his return to Boston. Reaching here at the late 
hour of ten at night, Dr. Morison went to the Tremont 
House, inviting Mr. Giles to go with him as his guest. This 
he declined, saying he was too poorly clad for such a place ; 
and the hackman drove him to a smaller hotel, which was’ 
so ill-looking a place that he refused to go in, and walked 
out to Cambridge, reaching Mr. William Ware’s at about 
one o'clock, in very sad and weary plight. It was only 
yesterday that Dr. Morison told me that on their way in the 
boat across the Sound Mr. Giles, in a fit of depression, dwelt 
upon the subject of suicide with a pathos and power that 
made his listener fear he might give his words a terrible 
- illustration by throwing himself over the boat’s rail. 

Coming soon to be known as a speaker of rare eloquence 
and brilliant conversational powers, he easily found his audi- 
ence. A course of lectures on “Ireland and the Irish” first 
put him fairly upon his feet in this career, and for nearly 
twenty-five years he prepared and delivered lectures in 
almost all parts of the country, including Canada. Several 
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courses were delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
or before other societies there: those on Ireland were re- 
péated to large audiences on the afternoons following their 
evening delivery. His lecture field included New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, be- 
sides many smaller cities and towns. The last of his public 
courses was at the Lowell Institute in 1865, a course of 
twelve lectures on Shakespeare: while delivering the ninth, 
he received a shock of paralysis, from which he never quite 
recovered, and was carried home to his family in Quiney,— 
the remainder of the lectures of the course being read from 
his manuscript, as a service of friendship, by Rev. W. R. 
Alger. Mr. Giles had removed to Quincy in 1860 with his 
family, consisting of his wife, two daughters, and a son. He 
continued to live here till 1868, then in Medford, and 
finally in Hyde Park, until his death in 1882. 

During his later years his mental faculties retained 
great vigor; he was to the last a voracious reader, having 
still a keen enjoyment and wonderful memory of books, and 
constantly drawing upon the stores of the Boston Publie 
Library. In early life he had been much addicted to the 
reading of French novels; but he afterwards became a pro- 
‘ficient in German, having good acquaintance as well with 
the higher literature of that tongue as with the current 
magazines and papers: the last reading he ever did was in a 
German -newspaper, the day before his death. Among the 
subjects in which he delighted were the Fine Arts, especially 
Architecture and Music, as to which his store of memory 
was very great. 

I have spoken of Mr. Giles’s fails) He was married in 
1849, in Bangor, Me., to Miss Louise Lord, whose home was 
in Bucksport. The marriage, though strongly objected to 


by her family, was one of warm and even romantic affection 
on both sides,— an affection first revealed by her in a letter 


which to him was the most eloquent of human composi- 


tions. She had heard him lecture, and had read his writ-_ 
ings, though they had never met face to face till within two 


be 


— 
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or three days of the wedding ceremony. The following 
year, in a letter to her mother, he wrote of her:— 


She is a good and noble creature, and I speak this, I think, in no 
mere husband’s prejudice. Her worth reveals itself more and more to 
me the more I know her; and, as that revelation opens to me, it gladdens 
while it humbles me. ... Her qualities are rare separately in themselves, 
and rare in their combination, for with uncommon simplicity she unites 
an acute and vigorous intellect; and, rarer than all, extensive reading, 
severe taste, and refined imagination have in no way impeded the 
warmth of her feelings, the kindness of her heart, and the unsophis- 
ticated friendliness of her temper and her manner. Easily moved, she 
has yet a firm will, and with great tenderness she also unites great energy 
and thought. 


The anxieties and cares of domestic life were increased 
by the wandering nature and precarious — though generally 
ample —income of his profession. For some years she 
shared with him the fatigues of winter travel, while he 
found a summer home with her family in Bucksport. Of 
their four children the eldest son died almost in infancy; 
another son and daughter were of feeble constitution, dying 
at an early age; and the one daughter who lived to 
young womanhood with vigorous health and intelligence 
was drowned on a pleasure sail upon the Penobscot. The 
mother did not long survive this last and greatest grief. 

The unescapable anxieties of such a life were aggravated 
by Mr. Giles’s childlike and incorrigible recklessness in 
money matters. While he received liberal compensation for 
those days,— from twenty-five to a hundred dollars for an 
evening lecture,— he was lavishly generous in the use of it. 
But he never could or would learn the lesson of the simplest 
prudence. Receiving once, when in straitened circumstances, 


a gift of ‘a hundred dollars from a lady friend, he immediately 


took his wife to the Tremont House, and with her spent a 
whole week in attendance upon the opera: this was his fash- 
ion of rebounding from utter destitution to the costliest of 
luxuries he could command. Here it may be pleaded that 
this same benefactress continued year after year to make 
him gifts of like liberality, well knowing the use he would 
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put them to, saying she was “glad he could get so much 
comfort out of it.” So too with other friends, who persisted 
in aiding him in a delicate way, knowing his foolish habits 
of using money. But it did not all go in this free way. 
His diaries show often such records as these: “Sent to my 
mother in Ireland ten pounds”; “Sent to my brother Mark — 
ten dollars.” He was infested with tramps, who preyed 
upon his purse till his wife found it necessary to keep it 
herself, and even then he would beg her for money to meet 
these doubtful demands: some Jeremy Diddler, whose only 
recommendation was his brogue, lay in wait to despoil him ; 
some sturdy swindler from County Wexford was in ambush 
at the street door; no beggar ever left his house, if he could 
help it, without a coin, a parcel, or at least a loaf. His wife, 
once coming home, met one of these plunderers with a pack- 
age under his arm, which proved to be her husband’s best 
suit, recently brought home from the tailor. He took no 
change from barber or bootblack, and would give an errand- 
boy a half-dollar as easily as a dime. No useful thing would 
he ever purchase,—a ton of coal or a spool of thread; but to 
pay out money without any return whatever was an art he 
practised to perfection. So aconstant anxious need of money 
for growing expenses, with an eager thirst for response from 
his audiences which could never quite meet his passionate 
demand, told terribly upon his frame, his spirit, and his 
temper. He became as wayward as a child, while just as 
affectionate and confiding; and, through all his later years, 
his friends had to treat him as a child, putting in the hands 
of an almoner the necessary funds which they could never 
trust to his own keeping. 

“As a thinker,” says Dr. Cordner, “Mr. Giles came to 
conclusions rapidly, but was transparently honest in his 
statement of conclusions, thus disarming criticism in a meas- 
ure, and carrying his audience by simple force of an earnest 
and passionate nature.” He said of himself that his mind 
was “analytic and speculative, and, but for a glow of emo-— a 
tion which warmed all his thinking, and an imagination 
which dramatized it, would have been metaphysical.” “” 
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basis of my experience,” he said again, “is habitual melan- 
choly. I must work on thought, feeling, reflection, or do 
nothing.” Thus his admirable wit and humor were but the 
gay shell that hid his deeper mind, and his mirth was bred 
in a heart of sadness. Of the peculiar impression he made 
among strangers I cannot give a better example than this, 
in the words of Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, written in 1848, on 
occasion of the visit I have spoken of before: — 


A singular-looking person he was, indeed. A little over four feet 
high, with his broad shoulders and stooping form, wearing a heavy fur 
cap and a bearskin overcoat and gloves, he came into my little study. 
He stayed to luncheon, sat on his high chair, and by his brilliant stories 
greatly pleased the little children and their parents. 


And again, of his sermon the following Sunday, on 
David as a man after God’s own heart : — 


Never have I heard a preacher whose sermons and prayers carried 
more of the emotion of devoutness. His reading of the Scriptures made 
them new words of instruction, and the hymns came from his lips with 
music in them. I shall never forget the breathless interest with which 
we heard the hymn,— 


“ Bound upon the accursed tree, 
Faint and bleeding, who is He?” 


closing with the words,— 


“Son of God, ’tis thou, ’tis thou!” 


His lecture the next Tuesday evening, on Falstaff, 


was a rapid succession of laughter and tears; but at last, when the 
dying scene came, he fairly gave up and cried like a child. We were 
all of us deeply affected. He had thrown himself into it, with pity and 
admiration and tender sympathy expressed in tones of voice that cannot 
be put into words. The printed lecture is feeble in comparison. Since 
then I have seen many a noble intellect, many a loving nature, betrayed 
into self-destruction; but I have never felt the bitterness of contempt 
I might otherwise have felt. . . . In conversation, with all its lights and 
shades, its laughter and its pathos, and in all its range of intellectual 
and emotional powers, I have never known the equal of Henry Giles, 
when among friends whom he could love and trust. As a lecturer, he 
never failed to interest and delight his audience from beginning to end; 
when he dwelt upon the wrongs of Ireland, he made us all forget her 
follies. Those who heard him for the first time expected nothing when 
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he rose, and everything before he concluded; as a preacher he was 
devout and reverent, a prophet of truth and righteousness, who brought 
the words of Jesus very near to the heart with the full assent of the 
intellect. He made us feel that the authority of Truth, and that of the 
great Revealer of Truth, were but one and the same thing. 


I copy, again, from the words of one of his truest and 
most untiring friends during the entire forty years of his 
life in America, the Rev. Dr. A. A. Livermore : — 

Life had treated him too severely not to give a certain pathetic 
undertone to his strain, even in descanting on the follies of the daft 
knight Don Quixote or the most absurd of Shakespeare’s fools. Sooner 
or later he never failed to strike the moral vein, and to look at all in that 
“light which never was on sea or land.” His lectures and sermons were 
far from owing all their interest to his impassioned delivery: they were 
good reading from the printed page, and they are still. His lofty ideal 
of spirit, his conscientiousness, his intellectual perspicacity, his indepen- 
dence of the idols of the hour, and his wide range of reading and learn- 
ing, made his books —alas! now out of print —of permanent value. If 
there was one indignation which outrode another, it was his wrath 
against all wrong, injustice, cruelty, meanness, inhumanity. 


Mr. Giles says of his own writings: “I have, in a small 
way, written in so many directions and on so many subjects 
that to me they are so many dreams, and are to me about as 
much forgotten. If much that I have written has attracted 
public notice, not much of the notice has charmed my at- 
tention.” He published but four works: “ Lectures and 
Essays on Ireland” (2 vols., 1869), “* Christian Thought and — 
Life,” “Illustrations of Genius,” “ Human Life in Shake- 
speare.”” As he said of himself, his interest was in “ Man — 
man living and spiritual, not physical—and all the mys- 
teries that are hidden in himself and in his destiny.” This 
one interest prompted his studies, ruled his mental habits, 
inspired his tastes, and was the soul of his deépest pleas- 
ures. He always made thorough and conscientious prepa- 
ration for his lectures, as may be seen on every page and in 
every line he wrote. He stood honorably by his engage- 
ments, at whatever loss,— which at one time made the dif- 
ference to him between eight hundred and two thousand 
dollars; but, he wrote, “money and popularity must-be 
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given up for truth of promise and integrity of performance : 
I came here [Philadelphia] a month before, that I might be 
the better prepared to do justice to my engagement.” 

His extraordinary mental qualities showed at their best in 
conversation. This, it is true, often ran (as with Macaulay) 
into sheer monologue,—loud, overbearing, and dogmatic, 
serupling at no art to drown a rival voice; while, when it 
struck the vein of criticism, its severity might grow intoler- 
able, and from conversation it became a sermon or a lecture. 
But in a genial mood nothing in its kind could be finer. 
The words quivered with life; the physical infirmity van- 
ished from the hearer’s as well as the speaker’s thought; the 
rush of wit, anecdote, incident, allusion, illustration, appeal, 
became music, drama, and poetry. His fund of anecdote 
was such that, when he reviewed Dean Ramsay’s “ Scottish 
Humor,” he made it a point, whenever he quoted one, to 
cap it with another of his own. He once wrote in his diary : 
“It is not my habit to talk much in travelling. I cannot 
talk unless I talk my whole soul and heart; and, when I do, 
I know that I must appear extremely ridiculous to a strange 
assembly.” But he rarely failed, in his railway journeys, to 
get a crowd about him sooner or later. He would begin in 
a quiet way, but soon his passion for talk kindled; the 
silent respectable people present caught the voice of one 
speaking with authority, and, leaving their seats, thronged 
about him in the aisle, and he was soon addressing an 
audience. And he was merciless, on such occasions, with 
wit, sarcasm, banter, or pure braggadocio, to crush any 
luckless fellow-traveller who presumed to contest with him 
in sober argument or repartee. 

The quality of his style, when most purely fluent and 

' spontaneous, is fairly seen in the following descriptive pas- 
sage, which I copy from an entry made in his journal while 
once travelling in the South : — 


The afternoon of Monday I spent in a drive to Bonaventura. The 
earth in this region seems actually to teem, to boil over, with vegetable 
life. The objects which most fixed and delighted my attention are 
some extensive avenues of the most magnificent live oaks. The live 
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oak is not only invaluable as a material for utility, but is remarkable as 
an object of natural beauty. Growing to a majestic height, and spread- 
ing out its giant branches to form a roof against the sun, its foliage, of 
the most delicate green, is unfading and perennial. Two avenues of 
these gorgeous trees, nearly half a mile in length, cross each other at 
right angles, and form canopies in the grandeur of Nature’s workman- 
ship such as no mere imagination could have fancied, and such as the 
highest Art could at best but faintly imitate. Along the whole line of 
avenues above your head the branches form a sublime Gothie roof, and,~ 
as if to complete the illusion, wreathe a peculiar kind of moss hanging 
down in graceful festoons, and seeming, as gently they swing to the 
slightest motion of the air, like the floating of a thousand banners. 
Stand at the point where these avenues intersect each other, with your 
back to the road by which you have entered, and you will have then, 
through the one avenue at the right, and through the other before your 
face, two of the most glorious vistas which it seems possible to conceive. 
In both, the foliage is so thick as perfectly to exclude all the upper light, 
and in each view the leafy tunnel terminates as an arch, opening on the 
sky. On the right water dimly gleams in the foreground, while gentle 
slopes of woodland fade away and melt into the clouds or ether in the 
_listant perspective. In the front view some clusters of trees, with the 
“azure heaven beyond them, form the boundary of vision. It was a scene 
to fill the soul and to move the heart. I could not speak; and this, 
I fear, my friends, who wished me to enjoy it, might take for apathy: 
but it was no place for words, but for “thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears.” It is to be prepared for a cemetery,—a most fitting shelter for 
the dead to rest in their immortality; a most fitting sanctuary for the 
living to muse on that immortality to which the spirits of the dead have 
gone; tranquil in the face of nature; wrapped in the silence and the 
shade which are meet to hang over and curtain the grave. 


It is probable that Mr. Giles did not overvalue those gifts 
of genius, allied to an impassioned temperament, by which 
he was himself so greatly distinguished; and it may have 
been with a consciousness of his own intellectual peril that 
he wrote as follows, i ina letter to a friend : — 

I think Sanity is farsmore than Genius. It is a profound, a most 
‘solemn fact, that true sanity would be almost a miracle of nature. It 
is not in the methods, manners, experience [of genius]; it is not in litera- 


ture. Scott comes near to it; Dickens and Thackeray are but a sort of 
madmen. Their brains are never clear,—always in fever, the fever of 


unreal composition, or of brandy-and-water. What the ideal of life ; 


would be, pictured by sound souls and read by sound souls, we no 1 
know than we do what Eternity hides. Your small poets are mi 
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illusionists. The daubers of canvas need doctors, and the masters of 
the pencil, if majestic in colors, are often the merest drivels in char- 
acter and action. And so throughout it is—‘“a mad world, my 
friends.” 


I add one more extract. It is from a letter written to Dr. 
Livermore in 1879, in which he recounts the tragedies of his 
suffering life :— 

My wife has been dead these four years. She, who was young enough 
to be my. daughter, has gone and left me in a miserable old age. I am 
now alone. My two daughters have gone before their mother; one in 
her young fresh beauty was drowned, the other died of a decline. One 
child still remained. He grew up, was tall and handsome; notwith- 
standing that he promised well, was diligent, earnest, and industrious, 
had fine intellectual powers, was learning Latin,— went from school last 
vacation time to his grandmother’s, and there died of a galloping con- 
sumption, one month ago. 


Again, of the younger daughter, who was drowned : — 


She is no more,—no more in this world. She was just entering into 
life, and no one seemed to enjoy its pleasures more, for they were abun- 
dant and cheap, and near at hand,— she had them in herself. She was 
an innocent, handsome, and cultivated girl, wise withal, and promising. 
She was full of cheer and merriment a moment before she went down — 
ay, in all the freshness of her own bright morning. 


Mr. Giles’s funeral service was held at the little brown 
cottage which he had occupied for several years in Hyde 
Park, Mass., on the 12th of July, 1882, at eleven in 
the forenoon. By some misunderstanding of the notice 
many friends failed to be present at the hour; some came 
after the service was over, much to their regret. But 
eleven persons were present,—the only mourner was Mrs. 
Mahoney, for nearly a quarter of a century the faithful ser- 
vant and nurse, who had stood by the cradle of all the 
children, had loved and tenderly cared for them till one by 
one she saw them fade and die or-perish in a moment before 
her eyes; who had nursed the mother through many sick- 
nesses, till she too passed on from her too fragile body ; who 
had stood by the bereaved husband and father, for most of 
the time during fifteen years dressing and undressing him 
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like a little child, and lifting him into or out of bed; who 
now let fall the solitary tear upon one she had so cared for 
and learned to love; and now the tragedy was over, and 
the curtain had dropped upon the pathetic scene. The 
mortal remains were taken for burial to the quiet cemetery 
in Bucksport, Maine, where the dust of this household — 
all but one, which the cruel ocean had claimed —is peace- 
fully gathered. 


UNITARIANISM AS HISTORY. 
By the Editor. 


Some ten years ago our honored correspondent, Professor 
Bonet-Maury, of Paris, published in. a fair volume a series 
of studies intended to throw light upon the antecedents of 
that special form of Unitarian doctrine which, through Eng- 
lish tradition, has come down to us.* In this volume 
(which he modestly calls not a “history,” but a ‘ thesis” ) 
it is observable that the developed, organized, and influen- 
tial form of belief known under that name in England and 
America, contrasted with its feeble, broken, and uncertain 
condition in most parts of the Continent, has strongly at- 
tracted the attention of Continental students. A letter from 
the author, published in this Review last month, tells us— 
how little weight the Unitarian opinion has had in the relig- 
ious controversies of France, in comparison with the obsti- 
nate, eager, and acrimonious contention it encountered else- 
where. The early history of any movement in speculative 
thought is apt to tell of a struggle full of personal and 
dramatic interest. Pale and passionless as the later courses 
of the Unitarian controversy may .appear,— nay, wholly 
rationalistic as the advocates of that opinion may have been 
in the current notion had of them to-day,— there was a 
time when it was sustained with as pure a heroism and wit- 


* Origines du Christianisme Unitaire chez les Anglais. Paris, 1881, (2d ed., 1883, 


with preface by Dr. Martineau.) 4. 
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nessed with as painful martyrdom as other forms of faith 
that have held a much larger place in the world’s eye. And 
it is right that these portions of our religious heritage should 
not be forgotten among us now. 

We are too apt to think of a religious movement as if it 
were only a stage in the development of doctrinal opinion. 
In fact, every such movement that is alive and grows implies 
at least two things instead of one: according to Saint Paul’s 
image, a graft and the stock it is set in; or, according to the 
more familiar parable, the seed and the soil it is planted in, 
—climate and weather determining the conditions of its 
growth, which are the incidents of its history. In the ex- 
ample nearest to ourselves we see how New England Unita- 
rianism grew out of the old Puritan stock, under the 
influence first of English and afterwards of German forms 
of thought. But forms of thought do not grow into forms 
of life till they have become embodied in an energetic per- 
sonal conviction ; and this conviction, when held by a gen- 
uine religious leader, may show itself in two different types, 
whether as inspiring the hero or the saint. These two types 
are well enough exhibited in the two names which are 
everywhere quoted as personating this particular movement 
of our own, the more saintly type being found in the life of 
Channing, and the more heroic in that of Parker. It is 
such lives as these, not a catalogue of the opinions asso- 
ciated with them, that make the real history of a religious 
movement, such as we have known and shared in. 

This thing is continually forgotten’ in ecclesiastical his- 
tories and the like, to the great wrong and injury of the 
noble topic they should deal with. We might even study 
many standard authorities on the subject without finding 
out that all along, ever since the Reformation, there has 
been a current of doctrinal development of peculiar interest 
to ourselves; still less, suspecting that there has been a 
stream of life it made part of, with its own full share of 
human interest, and even of those noble traits which make 
the glory and heroism of human life. And so we are con- 
tent with the pale memory of a few names of theologians and 
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critics, more or less rationalizing, radical, and independent, 
—Servetus and Socinus, Locke, Lindsey, and Priestley,— 
without really knowing or caring for anything of the life 
that made these names worth remembering at all. 

It happens, however, that of late several inquiries have 
come to me which seem to show a rising interest in our early 
denominational history, and have put me upon looking with 
a little more attention to see what the nature of our “ori- 
gins” may be. The results of such a search are not only 
curious and interesting in themselves, but they open the 
field in a way that is full of its own surprises. It is not 
merely a page of critical or speculative theology that is set 
before us, but a very important and hitherto very much 
neglected phase in the spiritual history of almost four cen- 
turies, since the great movement of modern life began. 

In the first place, we find something which we did not 
suspect, as to the soil, or stock, in which the organic life 
now known as Unitarian began to thrive. We had known, 
possibly, something of that undercurrent of protest against 
the dogma and hierarchy of Rome that ran through the 
Middle Age, bursting up, here and there, in forms of heresy 
that alarmed and perplexed the church authorities, leading 
to horrors of Inquisition and religious war; something of 
the tradition that traced it back to Apostolic times, and 
something of the shapes it took, whether of a ritual severely 
simple, or a pious mysticism that merged all dogma into 
experiences of the soul.* And it is, perhaps, with a little 
surprise that we find a family likeness connecting these 
medizeval heretics and mystics with the radical sects that 
sprang up side by side with the Lutheran reform, especially 
the Anabaptists. These have left an ill name by reason of 
the scandals and ferocities some of them ran into. But we 
meet them from time to time, living on, peaceably and 
piously, in recognized religious communities,— their name 
meaning only that they disowned the Church’s baptism, 
requiring the rite for all new converts; and their life show- 


*See an article in the Modern Review, October, 1881, included in vol. 2 of “ Chris- 
tian History ’’ (The Middle Age). ézf = 
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ing merely a greater independence of church tradition and 
dogma than that of other Protestant sects. The germs of 
Unitarianism as a popular belief we seem to find first in 
these poor communities of Baptists, scattered and scorned ; 
and, when some of them emigrated out of Holland into 
England, in the reign of Henry VIII., and were burned 
alive for heresy in 1538, we seem to find the first historical 
traces of what grew afterwards into English Unitarianism. 

Further, when persecution was renewed against them ten 
years later, by the counsellors of the boy-king Edward, we 
find, curiously mingled in the account, the burning of that 
poor pious enthusiast, Joan of Kent, for what appears to 
have been a crude form of the old Apollinarian heresy, in 
the denial that the human body of the Lord Jesus was 
derived from the substance of his mother; and we are still 
more struck to find, only four years after, that Servetus is 
burned in Geneva for a speculation in much the same line, 
made (as we may say) from the physiological point of view, 
respecting the exact way in which the Eternal Word “ was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

These with many other evidences point to the fact that 
the Unitarian opinion, in the first years of the Reformation, 
was no mere individual opinion, cropping out here and 
there as a particular critic or theorist might be bolder or 
more radical than his fellows. On the contrary, the soil 
already existed for its germination and spread,—not only 
in a certain general freedom of speculation, but in the 
bosom of a sect or religious body, embodying a very old 
tradition, and capable of the most intense and even fanatical 
fervors. We find, too, that in the reaction against Catholic 
dogma the great Protestant leaders verged towards a laxity 
of speculation they aftérwards disowned: Erasmus was 
talked of in his own day as “ that cursed anti-trinitarian ” ; 
Luther and Calvin renounced the term trinity and the use 
of the Athanasian creed,— though, the one from his fervent 
worship of the person of Jesus and the other from the demand 
his system made of a Divine Person as an atoning sacrifice, 
they abhorred whatever implied any limit whatever to the 
absolute Deity of Christ. 
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Still further, when we look beyond and behind these 
general indications, we find a story full of dramatic interest, 
which tells how and by what slow degrees the Unitarian 
opinion came to be shaped out. Our starting-place here is 
not in the Protest of German Reformers, and not in the 
bosom of a secluded, obscure, and fanatical Sect: it is at 
the very heart of the Catholic Church itself, in the circles 
of its purest piety and its finest intellect. In his brilliant 
paper on the Catholic Reaction, Macaulay tells of a certain 
pious book, * The Benefit [or saving efficacy] of the Sacri- 
fice of Christ,” which gained great currency in Italy, where 
very numerous copies were in circulation,— afterwards so 
completely suppressed that (he thinks) not a single copy is 
extant anywhere,—“ as hopelessly lost,” he says, “as the 
second decade of Livy.” It is, however, a book not quite 
unknown to the research of scholars since Macaulay’s day. 
Its fundamental doctrine is well known: that not by the 
efficacy of formal sacrifice,— the view which lies at the very 
base of the sacramental pretensions of the Church,— but by 
its pure spiritual influence on the believer’s heart and life, 
is the death of Christ of avail for man’s salvation. This 
doctrine was dear, as we know, to the most exalted minds 
of Catholics at that day,— when it might still be hoped 
that Rome would outdo Germany in bringing about a true 
Reform of Christendom: the correspondence of Michael 
Angelo with Vittoria Colonna shows the turn such minds. 
were taking then; and another correspondent of that noble 
lady was, since Savonarola, the most eloquent preacher of 
that day, Bernardino Ochino, a preacher so eloquent that. 
(said the Emperor Charles V., who had heard him) “he 
would draw tears from stones.” And he, following out 
that line of pious exposition, became in timé a declared 
advocate of the Unitarian opinion, taught it (it is supposed) 
in England, and died, an exile if not a martyr for that 
opinion, in distant Moravia. 

His name takes us yet one step farther back. When the 
Emperor Charles came from Germany into Italy, he had in 
his train two young men, twin brothers, Spaniards, not: 
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from his own age, Valdes by name, who had both taken to 
heart in an intelligent and thoughtful way what had come to 
them of the faith of the German Reformers: it was not far 
from the date of the Augsburg Confession, and Melanch- 
thon seems to have been the one whose spirit chiefly at- 
tracted them. They did not quit the Roman Church, but 
looked earnestly for its purifying in the general direction 
now shown. The elder brother, Alfonso, turned his thought 
more to general culture and the humanities. The younger, 
John, became Secretary to the Spanish Viceroy of Naples, 
where he founded what we should call at this day a relig- 
ious Association, or Club, for study of the Scriptures and 
devout reading, dwelling especially on the new doctrine of 
the “benefit of Christ’s sacrifice.’ Ochino, then known 
only as the most eloquent of monks, was sent to Naples to 
preach during the season of some solemnity; and here he 
was drawn within the influence of Valdes and his circle, 
whose new gospel of the Spirit was so plainly apparent in 
his discourses that within the year (1541) he found it 
prudent to escape from Italy into the freer atmosphere of 
Switzerland. And so, if we were asked to show the first 
visible germ of what expanded afterwards into the modern 
Unitarian theology, we should point to no scholar’s study, 
and to no critic’s desk, but to that circle in Naples, grouped 
about a young Spaniard, a brilliant man of the world, work- 
ing out in quiet discourse the line of thought that was just 
then occupying such minds as Michael Angelo. 

And here a curious episode occurs. After the death of 
Henry VIII., in 1547, Cranmer and Somerset thought — 
though sometimes in strange and cruel ways, as we have 
seen in the persecution of Baptists and the burning of Joan 
‘of Kent — to carry the principles of the Reformation a little 
farther on than had been suffered under Henry, who piqued 
himself on. an orthodoxy all his own. In particular, Cran- 
mer offered positions and dignity to various Continental 
Reformers of note,— to Vermigli (‘* Peter Martyr”) as pro- 

- fessor at Oxford, to the Polish noble John & Lasko as 
director, and to Ochino (who was also made a canon of 
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Canterbury) as preacher, of a “Strangers’ Church,” char- 
tered in London under the king’s authority in 1550, to be 
a religious home for pious refugees from other lands.* Nat- 
urally, this church became a refuge for. sundry forms of 
Continental heresy, Arian and other, and was dispersed 
during the reign of Mary Tudor; twenty years later, under 
Elizabeth, such shelter as it might give to heresy was for- 
bidden to native Englishmen, and was confined to foreign- 
ers. Now in the time of Mary it came to pass that the 
most orthodox of Anglicans, Cranmer at their head, were 
put under the same condemnation, and cast into the same 
prisons, with the most obnoxious of heretics. These latter 
saw their chance, and were eager to convert their fellow- 
prisoners; so that presently these places of confinement 
became fields of acrimonious dispute. ‘Some rejected the 
divinity of Christ, others his humanity. Some believed in 
the impersonality of the Holy Spirit; or, admitting that the 
Holy Spirit was a person, denied his supreme’ godhead. 
Some, again, called in question the truth of the doctrines 
of Original Sin, Election and Predestination, Justification 
by Faith, and Christ’s Descent into Hell. Some denied the 
validity of Infant Baptism, and some condemned the use of 
things indifferent in religion.” + If it is interesting to find 
all these diversities of modern creeds contending with one 
another and with the National Church in the dungeons of 
Bloody Mary, still more curious will be a glance at the 
temper. of these disputes as we find it shown in a tract of 
Archdeacon Philpot of Winchester—himself one of the 
martyrs of that day — written to justify the insult he had 
put upon a fellow-prisoner.¢ It is entitled “An Apology of 
Jhon Philpot: Written for spyttyng on an Arian: With an 
Invective against the Arians, the veri naturall Children of 
Antichrist,” etc. A short extract will be enough: — 


I am amased, and do tremble both in body and soule, to heare at this 
day certain men, or rather not men, but covered with man’s shape, per- 


* Of its eleven affiliated local churches, it is interesting to note that one was es- 
tablished in Norwich, the home of the Martineaus. ign 
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+ Wallace’s Anti-trinitarian Biography, vol. i. p. 30. London, 1850. 
¢Copied by Wallace from Strype’s “ Ecclesiastical Memoirs.” 
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sons of a bestly understandyng, who, after so many and manifold bene- 
fyts and graces of oure Lorde God and Saviour Jesus Christ,— and de- 
clared to be both God and man by the Spirit of sanctification, the eternal 
Son of God with power,— notwithstandyng are not ashamed to robbe this 
eternal Son of God, and our most marciful Saviour, and to pluck him 
owt of the glorious throne of his unspeakable deity. O infidelity, more 
terrible than the palpable darknes of Egipt! O flaming fyerbronnes 
of hell! —What harte may bare such blasphemy? What eye may quietly 
behold such an enemy of God? What membre of Christ may allow, yn 
any wyse, such a membre’of the Divel?... What faithful servant can 
be content to heare his master blasphemed? And if perchance he show 
any just anger therfore, all honest men do beare with his doyng in that 
behalf: And cannot you, Christian bretherne and sisterne, beare with 
me, who, for the just zeale of the glory of my God and Christ, beyng 
blasphemed by an arrogant, ignorant, and obstinately blinded Arian, 
makyng himself equal with Christ, saying, that God was none otherwyse 
in Christ, than God was yn hym; making hym but a creature, as he was 
hymself [pretendyng] you to be without-synne as well as Christ; did 
spyt on hym? 


And any day, as he well knew, the archdeacon was liable to 
be burned at the same stake with his Arian fellow-misbe- 
liever. 

Such examples show us something of the heat of that 
theological passion which made possible the horrors of the 
Reformation period,—a passion now happily obsolete in 
Christendom, except in such spasms of ferocity as break out 
to-day among the Russian peasantry against the Jews. We 
understand a little better the hard inexorable temper with 
which, a year or two before, Calvin had pressed the condem- 
nation of Servetus. Not that Calvin was absolutely shut 
against all argument: for it is curious, again, to notice that 
Servetus— a man of genius and courage, a born radical, an 
acute logician, and a trained physiologist *— seems to have 
had it very much at heart to make a convert of him, which 
was perhaps one reason why he went of his own accord to 
meet his fate at Geneva; and that noted Italian free-thinker, 
Lelius Socinus,— a man of all sweetness of temper and lit- 
erary accomplishment, young and eager to learn, insatiate 
of travel and experience, who went to and fro “like a shut- 


*See two very interesting articles by Rev. Alexander Gordon in the Theological 
Review for July and October, 1878. 
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tle between Zurich, Geneva, and Basel,” and journeyed as 
far as England and Germany and twice to Poland,— held 
kindly and temperate discussions with the formidable auto- 
crat of Reform in the very year of Servetus’s martyrdom, 
and wrote out, unmolested, in polished dialogues, the queries 
that took root and bore such a fruitful harvest of doctrine 
in his harder-headed and colder-tempered nephew, who gave 
the family name to one great sect, or school, of Protes- 
tantism. 

Leelius Socinus died at Zurich in 1562, at the age of thirty- 
seven. It was not till several years later that Faustus —who 
had for some time lived in Florence, a Catholic conformist, 
and a man of the world of independent income — became a 
student and open champion of his uncle’s mildly suggested 
doctrine, and appeared (in 1574), now a man of thirty- 
five, at Basel, that great centre of the more liberal Protes- 
tant theology. Most of the story of his later life is con- 
nected with his residence in Poland, where he found a con- 
siderable group of Anabaptist churches, well inclined to the 
Unitarian belief, and spent his best effort to harmonize 
their differences, unite them in a strong religious commu- 
nity, and, in particular, to elaborate for them a body of 
doctrine both Scriptural and rational, equipped at all points 
so as to hold its own with the now dominant system of the 
Genevan Reformer. How there grew up a learned school 
of theology in Poland, with its university, its considerable 
body of doctrinal and polemic writings, with a carefully 
constructed creed embodied in its “ Racovian Catechism” 
(of so wide influence in England); how Socinus was him- 
self beggared, despoiled, and driven out by a mob set on by 
Jesuit fanatics, and the community was afterwards plun- 
dered, outlawed, and dispersed; and how the neighboring 
community in Transylvania survived under its liberal con-— 
stitution, though wronged and plundered by Jesuit intoler- 
ance, subsisting in cheerful courage and modest prosperity 
to our own day,—all this, making what we may call the 
story of the heroic age of Unitarianism, belongs to a la 
period of organization and development than that which — 
this paper has attempted to describe. . ae 
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Our object will be accomplished if we have given a slight 
intelligible hint of the real conditions under which Unita- 
rianism entered in as one factor into that great and confused 
battle of opinion which wrought out the Protestant Refor- 
mation. We are unjust to our own doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical tradition, when we think of it as an after-thought, or 
after-growth, of the last eighty or a hundred years. In fact, 
its form of doctrine was found full-grown (once allowing 
for the intellectual conditions of that day), holding its own 
fairly in the front among the aggressive forces of Protestant- 
ism in the first half-century of the Reformation. 

We have seen, too, in some of the words above quoted, 
how intense a conviction of the absolute divinity and 
supreme sovereignty of Christ had been developed under 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the thousand years that went 
before this conflict: so that it is no wonder its peculiar opin- 
ion was rejected by most of the Reformers themselves as a 
sort of treason to their lawful King. It is only in our own 
day, under the powerful solvent of nineteenth-century meta- 
physics, that the Trinitarian and the Unitarian opinion are 
coming towards a better understanding of each other. The 
latter, under the narrow and inadequate name “ Socinian,” 
has been thrown back, unjustly, into a place of obscurity 
and weakness, so that we almost forget that it has a history 
and an honorable tradition of its own. But now that we 
can understand better its true relations with general 
thought, and with the great eras of Christian history, it is 
well that we should read more intelligently the lessons of 
that history, and have better knowledge of the wider fel- 
lowship which the name denotes. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Tue Spreap or THE EnaruisH LanaguaGE as A Merans or In- 
TERNATIONAL INTERCOURSE AND CULTURE. 


By Professor John Kovacs. 


Notr.— Many of our readers will remember with particular pleasure 
the visit among us, nine years ago, of the accomplished writer of the 
following essay. In a letter accompanying it he says: “I was a very 
happy man when I was in your hospitable house. But since then my 
life has been a long succession of griefs. In the first place I lost my 
dear mother, of whom I can repeat the saying of Abraham Lincoln, 
‘All that Iam I owe to my angel mother,— blessing on her memory!’ 
Afterwards I buried two beautiful boys, and last year, on the 25th of 
July, I lost my beloved and most dear wife. When I received your 
very kind letter from England, I was watching by her bedside. This 
was the reason I could not answer your leiter, and could not send you 
anything for your Magazine.” It needs not this appeal to our sym- 
pathies to recall our interest in our friend, or in anything that he may 
desire to say to us. Few foreigners are better qualified for his topie 
by easy familiarity with our language; and the point from which he 
writes—the very heart of the conflicting dialects of south-eastern - 
Europe — gives a special emphasis to his opinion.— Ep. 


We are passing at present through a period of international 
jealousies and rivalries among the great powers of Europe, and 
especially between England, Germany, and France. The two 
latter powers are showing a remarkable activity in annexing the 
unclaimed portions of the earth; and England finds her undis- 
puted colonial supremacy threatened by her continental neigh- 
bors. This new sign of the times suggests some important ques- 
tions bearing on the future of the world, and with one of these I 
intend to deal. 

This is the question whether the English language is likely to 
peas pas ca over its principal rivaly—n not, ee as a 
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means of international communication and the chief medium of 
culture. 

A closer consideration of the possible extension of this lan- 
guage will be found interesting and suggestive. Naturally, like 
other tongues, it may be expected to obey the law of the survival 
of the fittest. This law not only holds good in regard to the 
struggle for physical existence, but applies to political systems, 
institutions, ideas, and even to the words by which ideas are 
expressed. This being. granted, the English tongue is sure of a 
great destiny by its inherent fitness for wide-spread use, and by 
the possession, already secured to it, of those portions of the 
world whose inhabitants are likely to exercise a dominant influ- 
ence on the future. English is, in its very nature, a cosmopolitan 
tongue, and for this reason establishes an affinity for itself with 
men of widely different races and sympathies. The German 
people tind their own primitive tongue in its Anglo-Saxon sub- 
stratum, while the Latin races meet with a multitude of words 
but slightly altered from the noble speech of the former con- 
querors of the world. It thus appeals to both north and south, 
while the simplicity of its inflections and forms makes it easier 
for the learner than most of its rivals. And not only is this the 
ease in Europe, but the educated Hindoo subjects of Queen 
Victoria soon use it with surprising ease and skill. Even the 
negro coolies of British Guiana and the West Indies, and the 
emancipated slaves of the Southern States, employ it with flu- 
ency, educated negroes such as Frederick Douglass using it with 
eloquence and power. Let it not be supposed, however, that the 
hope should be indulged, even were such a thing desirable, of 
English usurping the place of the chief languages of the world. 
A universal language is perhaps as unsubstantial a dream as a 
universal millennium, and we fear the strife of tongues will not be 
stilled either before or after the battle of Armageddon is fought. 
Let us for a moment consider the degree in which it may, how- 
ever, be expected to spread and prevail over other tongues. 

Taking Europe in the first instance, a single glance at the map 
will show that it is not designed by Nature to be the home either 
of a single race or a single language. With the English people 
located on islands and several other nationalities on peninsulas, 
or divided from their neighbors by lofty mountain ranges, there 
is but the faintest hope of a United States of Europe rising in 
defiance of Nature’s own arrangement. With, for example, 
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Spain and Portugal surrounded by the sea, except where the 
mountain barrier of the Pyrenees divides them from France; 
with France itself washed by the water of three seas, and cut off 
from central and eastern Europe by the outer ranges of the 
Alps; with Italy stretching far into the Mediterranean and shut 
in by the Alps to the north; with Norway and Sweden isolated 
by the Baltic; and with race divisions and national jealousies 
aiding Nature in her work of separation,— there is little likelihood 
of the locomotive and the telegraph effacing the present lines of 
demarcation. In fact, Europe will long be a house divided 
against itself, and national characteristics, customs, and types of 
faith are impressed too deeply to be altogether displaced. The 
same holds good of Asia, which seems destined to be occupied 
by several great States; and nothing more can be looked for than 
that each of these may attain something approaching to homo- 
geneity. Asia Minor, for instance, will always be a little world 
in itself; and Arabia could be permanently occupied by no other 
people than its Semitic inhabitants. India has its limits clearly 
defined. China, Japan, Siberia, and Thibet could never be fused 
so far as to bring about the use of a common speech. 

Passing to America, we are brought face to face with a differ- 
ent state of things. Here is a broad, open, but compact conti- 
nent, whose configuration can be seen at once to favor unity of 
nationality and language. It is true the Rocky Mountains sep- 
arate the Pacific Coast from the Eastern and Middle States; but 
the American laughs at such a barrier breaking the continuity of 
the national organization or cutting the great republic in two. 
Similarly, the great lakes and gulfs are utilized by this cosmopoli- 
tan people rather as a means of intercourse than for promoting 
diversity of speech or customs. Canada and the United States, 
though having in the one case a Parliament at Ottawa and in 
the other a Congress at Washington, will continue parts of the 
same English race; and the vast network of rivers, lakes, canals, 
and railways, binds the whole of North America, down to the 
Rio Grande, into one indissoluble whole. On this continent 
alone there are already about sixty millions of English-speaking 
people, and the number increases with a rapidity that outstrips 
the most sanguine anticipations. So far, then, as this continent 
is concerned, it is suited for one language. A vast territory is 
thus laid open to unrestricted intercourse, and presents such a 
field of enterprise and such promise of progress as humanity, 
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hitherto cramped by natural and linguistic barriers, has never 
enjoyed. 

Passing to South America, we find the Spanish and Portuguese 
tongues struggling for the mastery. But even there English is 
heard on the wharves of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres; and it is English capital that gives at least a sem- 
blance of commercial activity and progress to the ill-governed 
republics of the Pacific Coast. Despotic and superstitious Spain 
has stamped her impression on this unruly family of hers, but 
Englishmen are becoming more and more the pioneers and 
leaders of the chief enterprises and achievements of South Amer- 
ica. The railway lines piercing the forests and river valleys of 
the Brazilian Empire, and running south and west over the 
pampas of the Argentine Republic, have been almost entirely 
built by English capital, and are managed by boards of directors 
in London. We do not, therefore, so far as South America is 
concerned, anticipate the rapid spread of the English tongue; 
but, if British enterprise continues to open up these vast unde- 
veloped lands to search for their mineral wealth, English influ- 
ence must make way, and its rich language and grand literature 
must have no slight effect on the future, even over the lethargic 
descendants of the Spanish and Portuguese colonists. 

The African continent has hitherto been like a book sealed 
with seven seals, and the European possessions, extensive as they 
are, form but a fringe around its shores. Cape Colony, with the 
adjoining districts, might have been won ere now for England, 
beyond all hope of recall, by a well-devised system of emigration 
and a more far-seeing method of government. As matters stand, 
the English tongue finds itself struggling against its Dutch rival; 
but the issue can hardly be doubted. Here the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest will work out the sure decline of an uncouth 
and corrupt dialect, and the noble tongue of Shakespeare and 
Milton must spread upward towards the Zambesi and the Congo. 
The State about to be founded in the Congo region may probably 
adopt French as its medium of communication and the official 
language of its government, the International African Association 
having its headquarters at Brussels... But even there English will 
be spoken along the river-banks, where British factories will 
arise hereafter. Indeed, it is already announced that a trading 
company, with a capital of half a million pounds sterling, has 
been formed in England for the commercial development of the 
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vast districts intended to be included in the new State. The 
formal recognition by the Berlin conference of England’s claims 
over an extensive portion of the country drained by the Niger 
will also insure her ascendency over the lands adjoining that 
great river; and, though these regions are unfit for English colo- 
nization, the English language will to some extent “ follow the 
flag,” and exercise a powerful influence in the future enlighten- 
ment of the “ Dark Continent.” 

The Asiatic continent is the least promising field for the intro- 
duction of the machinery of civilization and the spread of a lan- 
guage suitable for a common medium of intercourse. And, as 
yet, where English has spread a little along the Chinese seaboard 
it has only been ‘in a debased and corrupt form. Doubtless the 
people of India and British Burmah will always cling to their 
own languages, but English will become the medium of culture, 
and sooner than is usually anticipated an Anglo-Indian’ litera- 
ture may be expected to spring up, written by the educated 
Hindoos who have been trained in the colleges of Caleutta and 
other large cities. One has only to remember the mastery of the 
English language gained by such men as Keshub Chander Sen 
and Mozoomdar to see with what correctness, taste, and refine- 
ment English may be used by natives of India in the study, on 
the platform, or in the pulpit. We believe there is a great future 
for this language among the teeming millions of Hindostan, if 
the English power be used wisely and for the welfare of those 
intrusted to its care. In other parts of the great Asiatic conti- 
nent English is likely to be but a strange and comparatively un- 
known tongue; but still, the possession of such trade centres as 
Singapore and Hongkong will have such an influence that even 
the conservative Chinese will find it to their profit to gain the 
key which is likely to open the gate of commercial success. 

It will thus be seen that the English tongue, like the English 
people, has claimed for itself a belt of territory extending round 
the whole earth; and as the aboriginal tribes dwindle away its 
sway will be more and more extended, so that the hundred mill- 
ions of people who use this speech to-day will swell to a still 
more mighty aggregate in the near future. Its only rivals worthy 
of the name are French and German, if we except Chinese and 
other ancient tongues, which are by no means likely to spread 
beyond their present limits. Those deeply interested in the 
progress of the world, who watch the extension of railway and 
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telegraphic systems, the bridging of great rivers, the piercing of 
mountain barriers, must welcome this development of the Eng- 
lish language as having a powerfully consolidating and binding 
effect upon the civilization of the future. Travellers tell us, even 
now, that this tongue serves them better in most foreign lands 
than any other. In fact, in books of travel it is constantly pointed 
out that one cannot escape from it. English inventions and 
manufactures find their way into every market, carrying with 
them English names; and thus the requirements of modern life 
in numerous cases are reminders of English activity and skill, 
while two-thirds of all the largest vessels of the world sail under 
the English flag. And in the warehouses of London and Liver- 
pool there is a constant interchange of products and commodi- 
ties with the remotest lands of the earth. 

As a medium of culture, English has a great future. Even now 
the London press writes not for the United Kingdom alone, but 
the Times, the Daily News, the Standard, and the Daily Tele- 
graph are found in the hotels of every health resort on the Con- 
tinent, in places of public resort in nearly all the great cities of 
the world, and circulate largely in the colonies and dependencies 
of the empire. Similarly, the books and the magazines of Eng- 
land and America are published for the whole English-speaking 
people, and a field is thus opened for literary activity almost 
untold in its vastness. How often is it not found that the so- 
called latest intelligence of the continental press is but the 
réchauffé of the telegrams sent at enormous cost from all quar- 
ters to the London newspapers. The correspondents of these 
journals are everywhere. They write, in fact, for the world and 
for England. Seldom has this been better illustrated than dur- 
ing the recent war between Turkey and Russia. The letters of 
Forbes and McGahan, published in the London press, and not 
the despatches of the Russian generals, formed the chief sources of 
information in official circles in St. Petersburg. Still later, war 
_ correspondents were sprinkled over the Soudan, where even the 
Romans failed to penetrate ; and scarcely a war or rumor of war 
can arise without one of these modern Mercuries packing his 
portmanteau at an hour’s notice, receiving his credentials, and 
bundle of circular notes, and hastening, regardless of expense or 
discomfort, to the scene of operations. If French still continues 
to be the language of diplomacy, certainly English is becoming 
the language of universal information; and this must secure for 
it a constantly widening sway. 
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In scientific research the English tongue also holds a promi- 
nent place. French savans and German professors do good 
work in the great fields of scientific research; but their task is 
often to classify the facts gleaned by Englishmen, and to draw 
generalizations therefrom. The clear, practical sense so charac- 
teristic of the English makes them excellent pioneers in science; 
and, as the United States finds leisure for taking its full part in 
this great work, the scientific truths of the future will find ex- 
pression more and more in the English tongue. In other depart- 
ments of literature, and to a large extent in art, the same holds 
true. 

The existence of a large class of refined and cultured people _ 
with means and leisure to busy themselves with literary and 
artistic matters enables London to hold its unique position as the 
chief centre of intellectual life, as it is also the centre of com- 
merce and finance. In America the remarkable city of Boston 
exercises a leading influence from the same cause. Hitherto little 
work of this kind has been done in the British colonies; for in 
this respect the saying of Saint Paul holds true, that “that is not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural and afterwards 
that which is spiritual.” These colonists of whom England sends 
forth so many thousands annually have to turn the wilderness 
into fruitful fields before they begin to wield the pen or court 
the Muses. But when the log hut gives way to the comfortable 
and well-appointed home, and the hard pioneer work is over, 
these Englishmen will follow in the track of those in the old 
country and begin to create a literature of their own. The day 
is not far distant when Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland will 
have their publishing houses for the issue of a genuine Austral- 
asian literature. Thus English will spread among the beau- 
tiful islands of the Pacific, not only as the language of bargain- 
making, but as a medium of culture, or at least of information. 
The outlook sketched in the foregoing pages may not be wel- 
come to many who look with unfriendly eyes on the spread of 
English influence. But for those who would gladly seé the whole 
human race linked more closely by ties of amity and sympathy, 
as well as by means of intercourse, the prospect is cheering and 
hopeful in the extreme. 

A few closing words may be added on the benefits to be gained 
by a careful study of the English language and literature in the 
higher educational institutions of Hungary. Perhaps it may be _ 
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said that, in anticipating the spread of the English language, we 
are ignoring the fact that in many quarters, and especially in 
eastern Europe, every nationality seems intent on preserving the 
use of its own tongue. Hungary has gone back to its ancient 
speech; and to-day it is used in its schools, colleges, and legisla- 
tive assemblies, and by prince and peasant in the homes of the 
nation. The Czechs have insisted on the establishment of a 
national university in Prague, as they previously attempted to 
foster a national drama. Not a few districts in the southern 
provinces of Austria, where German was formerly spoken, have 
returned to their Slavonic dialects. Even Roumania, in spite of 
its French leanings, is seeking to develop its lingua franca into 
a national tongue. It may be asked, Does not all this point to 
what is sometimes called “ Particularism ” in speech as well as in 
politics? At first glance it does, but in these days of unre- 
stricted international communication no people can surround 
itself with a Chinese wall and remain within its own frontier. 
The very use of these national tongues almost implies the knowl- 
edge, on the part of educated people, of an acquaintance with 
one or two more languages. The patriotic Hungarian, who is 
justly proud of his own ancient speech, and who rejoices in the 
enrichment of its literature, will find himself badly cireumstanced, 
outside the frontiers of his native land, if his mother tongue be’ 
his sole linguistic acquisition. 

Hence, though loving and clinging to our own language, and 
revering it as the symbol of our own restored independence, we 
feel it almost a necessity not to remain content with it alone. 
And this leads to the question, Which languages are likely to be 
of the greatest service to those now being educated in our 
schools, colleges, and universities? Perhaps, for utilitarian pur- 
‘poses, German will prove most helpful, and also as a means of 
culture it stands in the front rank of living tongues. Joined as 
we are politically to.an empire whose dynasty and crown domin- 
ions are Teutonic, the German language cannot cease to be of 
great importance to the Hungarian people. Besides, German is 
undoubtedly the commercial language of central Europe, and in 
this connection its use extends from Hamburg to Belgrade and 
from Basel to Riga. It would therefore be unwise to neglect 
the study of a speech whose use is a safeguard against isolation 
and an aid towards the advancement of our commercial relations. 
But certainly we should place the English language next to it 
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for all practical purposes, and even before it as a help to culture. 
In travelling, it will be found as useful as French, and even more 
so. Its literature is far richer and more cosmopolitan than either 
French or German, and its press is a better reflex of the leading 
current events of the world. For those who have few opportu- 
nities of travel, such as the officials and professional men of our 
provincial Hungarian towns, the stream of literature that flows 
perennially from this English source is surely of great value, and 
constitutes a greater mental stimulus than the questionable 
novels and the superficial publications which at present consti- 
tute the bulk of the contemporary literature of France. There- 
fore, without disparaging overmuch the contributions of that or 
other nations to the thought of the world, we recommend the 
close and conscientious study of English to the Hungarian youth 
of every social grade. 

If I may venture to speak from experience, the labor which I 
have bestowed in this study has been its own “exceeding great 
reward.” Besides the direct mental benefit thus acquired, it has 
enabled me to comprehend in some measure the spirit of a people 
whose ways and motives are often misunderstood. Their law- 
abiding yet liberty-loving nature, their sympathy for the weak 
and the suffering, and their generous hospitality, and, on the 
other hand, their failings and weaknesses, are in many respects 
so strikingly like our own that to know them well is to know 
ourselves more accurately. 

It is, therefore, with a strong conviction of the great and bene- 
ficial influence that may be exercised on the rising generation by 
this study that I advocate its extensive introduction into our 
higher educational institutions. And no work could be to me 
more a labor of love than helping those who engage in it through 
the first trying stages of their task, and afterwards sharing with 
them the pleasure that is gained when the inner life of a lan- 
guage and literature comes to be interwoven with our own per- 
sonal life and thought, 


Kolozsvdr, Transylvania, August, 1891. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. 


PROBLEMS OF GREAT CITIES. 


“ There is no denying,” says Professor Bryce, in his “American 
Commonwealth,” “that the government of cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure of the United States.”’” And a great many 
thoughtful persons are agreed in a very desponding view of the 
conditions, political and moral, which the enormous overgrowth 
of our large towns has brought with it.* 

But, surely, viewed from the stand-point of the philosophical 
evolutionist, large cities should be the highest types of civil- 
ized communities. The tendencies to social integration — those 
individual impulses and conditions of life which are forcing 
men into closer contact and more intimate communication with 
their fellows—are, in theory, movements in the direction of 
social, intellectual, and moral improvement. The present writer 
holds that this is the true point of view; that the conditions of 
our city life are not degenerating, but improving; and that in 
the continued growth of our cities lies the chief hope of our 
civilization. The city may contain centres of vice and crime: it 
is the centre from which radiate all the beneficent influences cal- 
culated to elevate, instruct, and (in a high and rational sense) 
to save mankind. 

I have no desire to underrate the seriousness of the situation. 
There are the problems of overcrowding in tenement-houses, in 
schools, and in our busy thoroughfares; there is the ever and 
everywhere present labor problem, intensified by the pressure of 
an urban population; there are the problems of transportation and 
food supply for an ever-growing mass of humanity; there are 
the problems as to the prevention and cure of crime and of the 
relations of poverty and intemperance to crime; there is the 


*One large American city —namely, Washington,— is said to be admirably 
governed under a law by which, with a happy boldness, its inhabitants were abso- 
lutely disfranchised, and its administration was put in the hands of a Commission 
appointed under national authority.— Ep. 
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problem, of extreme difficulty, how to assimilate an increasing 
foreign population into our body politic. Besides these there are 
the problems, properly political, how to regulate the ballot and 
guard it from “abhorrent forces”; how to make the voter intelli- 
gent, independent, and self-respecting,— for the stream can rise 
no higher than its source. 

It must be admitted, at the outset, that the present evils are 
not merely superficial disorders of the body politic: they are not 
to be cured by the lip-salve of public and private charities, or 
by the rose-water of socialistic legislation. Our “ Nationalist” 
friends, our “ Prohibitionist” friends, and our “ Single-tax ” friends 
think they have discovered the cause and the cure of both the 
municipal and the more widely extended evils that afflict society ; 
and they propose to apply their several remedies through legis- 
lation. The evolutionist has little confidence in the efficacy of 
legal panaceas in the cure of social ills. Adapting the wise words 
of Ruskin, he would say, “There are doubtless many laws that 
would help to mend the municipal temper, but they are usually 
such that the temper must first be mended before it will endure 
them.” Legislation may remove the obstruction of bad laws, 
may protect individual rights and the purity of the ballot; but 
we cannot legislate changes in human nature or in the complex 
organism of a society which reflects the temper of its individual 
units, any more than we can cause a tree to grow by act of Con- 
gress, or the wilderness to blossom as a rose by an edict of the 
Board of Aldermen. 

The main source of the evils of municipal life may be formu- 
lated thus: that in large cities social differentiation proceeds 
more rapidly than social integration. In agricultural districts 
we have a relatively homogeneous society. In the city society 
rapidly divides into classes, following natural lines of cleavage,— 
the lines of trade, profession, or occupation, of greater or less 
wealth, of sectarian differences, of intellectual and social tastes, 
and to some extent the heredity of race and “blood.” This 
tendency is entirely normal; it is not necessarily or wholly an 
evil; in it lie the conditions of greater individual prosperity and 
of more* perfect future social integration: it necessitates, how- 
ever, & more intense and wearing life, with all its attendant 
ills. Men,and women in large cities follow the natural bent of 
disposition and training, doing that which they are most fit for, 
that which they can do best. Each in his chosen pursuit_be- 
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comes a skilled laborer, rendering a maximum of service and 
earning a maximum of reward. The most marked exceptions to 
this rule occur in the cases of people devoted to scientific pur- 
suits and the higher walks of literature,— occupations which are 
yet most inadequately rewarded. Our Darwins and Tyndalls, 
our Herschels and Newtons, our Kants and Spencers, have need 
to be men of independent means: their pursuits, as Agassiz said, 
leave them “no time to make money.” 

That these tendencies may not beget social disintegration, 
people in our great cities should have abundant opportunities 
to touch elbows, develop sympathies, and interchange ideas. 
Public parks, museums, and libraries, street-cars and ferry-boats, 
churches, ethical societies, neighborhood guilds, and social clubs,— 
all afford opportunities to secure a truer social life. These are 
already at work; and, if no more were involved in our problem 
than is implied in the need of developing social sympathy, we 
should merely be required to work along these lines, making the 
most of these and like opportunities for popular instruction and 
social intercourse. 

But the situation is more complicated. The conditions of city 
life beget in all classes tendencies to actual physical degeneration. 
Hence follow deeply seated evils of another sort, both aggravated 
and perpetuated by the social differentiation before spoken of. 
Dr. Milner Fothergill, in a recently published work on “The 
Town-dweller: His Needs and. Wants,” names as the chief causes 
of physical degeneracy in cities “bad air, bad food, bad water, 
bad lodgings, excess of stimulants, want of recreation, and oc-- 
cupations which overtax human strength.” To these we must 
add the almost total lack, among large classes, of sufficient and 
equally distributed physical exercise, for the want of which in- 
numerable ills affect the bodies and minds of city-dwellers, and 
tax the skill of medical men to the uttermost. 

It is undoubtedly true that most children born in large cities 
enter life with a positive and considerable reduction of the natu- 
ral vital energies so necessary to success in life. Here also we 
have conditions that can be reached only partially and super- 
ficially by legislation,— conditions that none of the panaceas of 
social reformers can even touch. Their cure must be found 
mainly in continual efforts, which shall create a better knowledge 
of hygienic laws and a more complete obedience to them. Good 
general sewerage, ventilation of houses, churches, and offices, 
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model tenement-houses, clean streets, healthful and unadulterated 
foods, accessible breathing-spaces in well-kept parks and boule- 
vards,— these are social needs everywhere; but back of these is 
the individual man, who must first be convinced of the need and 
then spurred on to supply it. In a population at once intelligent 
and moral, “all these things shall be added unto you.” 

In short, the cure of all municipal and social evils must begin 
with the individual. The process must be voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. Ignorance, crime, overcrowding, wrong relations be- 
tween capitalist and laborer, must be met by effort,— aimed at 
the individual mind and heart, and especially directed to the 
salvation of the young. The hours of labor should be shortened, 
that the laborer may have time for rest, recreation, and the culti- 
vation of his higher nature. The Egyptian taskmaster who bade 
his bondmen make bricks without straw was not more foolish, 
even from a purely selfish point of view, than is the employer of 
to-day who fails to secure for his men the conditions of sound 
health and a cleanly life. To insure such points as these, there 
should be recognized methods of arbitration. Whenever possi- 
ble, profit-sharing and voluntary co-operation should secure to 
the laborer a direct interest in the product of his labor, in pro- 
portion to the intelligence, fidelity, and skill he puts into it. 

All this must be done by individual effort. What legislation 
can do at once is to remove the obstruction of bad laws and pro- 
tect the purity of the ballot. In municipal government, all that 
legislation can do is simply to put the voter in possession of him- 
self. When this is done, we are thrown back upon the integrity 
and morality of the individual. These do not depend on schemes 
of political, social, or industrial organization. Let us by all 
means have the secret official ballot, supplemented by stringent 
_laws against bribery and undue influence. But, to strike at the 
root of the evils attending our municipal suffrage, we must 
abolish the caucus and the political “boss” by legalizing the 
“primaries,” and throwing the protection of the Australian sys- 
tem around the nominating convention as well as the general 
election.* 


*Thus let each voter, when he registers, indicate his own individual preference 
for the nominees of his party, on a secret official ballot, headed by his party name,— 
Republican, Democratic, Nationalist, Prohibitionist, or what not, Let the persons 
having the largest number of votes ou each party ticket become the nominees of the 
party at the ensuing election. Then the occupation of King Caucus, and his 
minister, the political boss, will be gone. In order to concentrate the 
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In efforts for the moral elevation of the people, the opportunity 
of the church is great. The gilded saloon in every block is open 
at all hours, and welcomes every comer who has a penny to 
spend, without asking how he is dressed, or what is his creed, or 
no creed. The church should outbid the saloon in that great 
auction-mart where human souls are the merchandise. Each 
should have its neighborhood guild for effective work among the 
poor; its one or more reading-rooms, cheerfully lighted, with 
attractive pictures on their walls; its facilities for innocent rec- 
reation and amusement; its coffee-room, where wholesome nour- 
ishment may be had at reasonable prices. And these should not 
be in charge of the ever willing ladies, whose very attractions are 
often repellent to the poor; but they should be served by honest 
young men—‘“not too saintly to be human,” not afraid to work with 
their coats off— who will welcome all orderly comers without 
patronage or condescension. And, again, there is popular instruc- 
tion, of a secular sort, in science, hygiene, literature, history, art, 
open at a small fee, since gratuitous charity is never an unmixed 
good, so that in time the entire establishment may be made self- 
sustaining. When every church shall become the centre of such 
influences, the church itself will be more in demand, the various 
schemes of ecclesiastical beggary will fall into disrepute, and 
there will be fewer empty pews. 

The recent census shows a steadily increasing percentage of 
urban population. This tendency is not peculiar to our own 
country, but is observable in Europe,—in all nations of high 
civilization. It may be expected to continue hereafter as hereto- 
fore. We cannot stop the flow of population to our cities if we 
would, nor should we desire to do so. To reverse this tendency 
by artificial means would be to set back the rising tide of civili- 
‘gation and progress the world over. Let us not doubt that there 
is a saving virtue in human nature itself, which will respond to 
the efforts for social amelioration based on personal character. 
A reformed municipality must be “a natural growth, not an arti- 
ficial machine; a growth rooted in the needs of human nature, 
which are ethical needs; in the regular principles of human nature, 
which are ethical principles; in the mighty hopes that make us 
men, which are ethical hopes.” — 

Lewis G. Janes. 


upon desirable candidates, their names may be announced in advance, by newspaper 
proclamation or otherwise; but the secret official ballot in the hands of every voter 
should nominate as well as elect all candidates for municipal offices, 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH, 


It is good to listen again to the voice of our teacher and friend 
who was called a year ago to go up higher,— whose word is 
quite as fresh and instructive now as when the thought was first - 
committed to visible speech. For Dr. Hedge was one whose 
thought took in that view of the topics he discoursed upon, which 
is wholly independent of time and place; and the interpretation 
he gave to the living Word was always such as sought to read 
it as Eternal. His message comes to us in a plain, modest vol- 
ume, whose title is contained in a single word,* and which has 
neither preface nor introduction to give the reader any hint of 
the circumstances that have brought it before the public. It 
may, for this reason, be proper to say that Dr. Hedge had occu- 
pied himself from time to time, in the last years of his life, in re- 
vising and arranging the many writings that had gathered under 
his busy pen, and had set aside a selection from his sermons, of 
widely different dates, with the evident thought that they might 
at some time be published. Some of his friends would have 
wished — and the suggestion was frequently made from various 
quarters — that at least two volumes of his writings might ap- 
pear soon after his decease, of which one should include (among 
other occasional papers) the ten or twelve discourses given on 
public occasions, in which the vigor, freshness, and originality of 
his thought appeared, unquestionably, at their best advantage. 
In fact, the publication of such a volume had been -personally 
suggested to him, but, in the weariness of his failing strength, 
had been put aside. The other, of which the material had been 
fortunately set apart by himself, needed only the slightest touch 
of revision or selection from loving hands, and is given to the | 
public, as nearly as may be, on the first anniversary of his death. 
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We hope, next month, to take advantage of this new occasion 
to give another testimony, from one of his oldest and nearest 
friends, as to the qualities of character and thought by which 
those who knew him best remember him. At present our only 
task is to hint to our readers the interest and often the charm 
they will find in meeting him, in this volume, at so many points 
of his contact with the occasions, the experiences, the affec- 
tions, sympathies, and hopes of common life. Whatever we 
may possibly have expected in a series of twenty-four discourses 
from his hand, we have not found here a single passage that 
could be charged as speculative, or rationalizing, or rhetorical. 
The motive is always to deal with the substance of the inward life, 
as that life shows itself, after long brooding and observation, to 
one of thoughtful but not sanguine temperament, to whom every- 
thing in its field of experience passes before the bar of a moral 
judgment grave, serene, and inexorably strict in its appeal to the 
law of holiness. We recall but a single passage — on the value 
of manual training in schools — in which the writer may seem to 
give a purely personal judgment on a practical question of the 
day. All the rest, as we remember it, carries us directly into the 
realm of the soul’s higher and deeper life. To this single hint 
we will only add by copying two brief passages, which seem to 
us as characteristic as anything in the volume of its strain of ° 
religious thought : — 


The old theologians, possessed with the idea of God, carried that idea 
into Nature, and found what they carried and what they would never 
have found had they not first had it in themselves. All that theology 
can honestly infer from Nature is almighty, intelligent Power, with so 
much of beneficence as suffices to make life on the whole a blessing, 
and thereby to perpetuate animal existence on the earth. But granting 
— what all will not grant — that the universe must have had an intelli- 
gent author, that author, in all that the material universe reveals, is 
known to me only as a mighty incomprehensible Power, with which 
I have nothing to do but to take what it brings in the order 
of Nature of which I am a part. An undiscriminating, inexorable 
Power, regardless of good or eyil, is all that Nature shows of God. 
But this is not what we mean by God: there is nothing here of the 
Father and Friend, and nothing of the moral Ruler and Lord. But 
conscience, the feeling I have, and which all men have, of moral obli- 
gation, refers me directly to a higher order than that of the visible crea- 
tion, which is often apparently in conflict with it, favoring the wicked 
(where no physical conditions are violated), and afflicting the good: it 
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refers me to a Supreme Law, as the head and source of that higher 
order; it is a feeling of accountableness to the Supreme.—p. 317. 


The above is from the sermon on Conscience, which has the 
interest of being one of the last, if not the very last, he preached 
in public, being one of the two delivered in Providence, and 
afterwards in Philadelphia, from memory (we believe), owing to 
failing eyesight. From that on “The Lot of the Called” we take 
the following passage, which illustrates one of the deepest of the 
writer’s convictions, exhibiting what we may call a Christian 
Stoicism in the rule of life, in strong contrast to the Epicurean 
optimism which is the besetting vice of a religion of sentiment : — 


The life of the called is not a happy life, if happiness consists in self- 
ish enjoyment; nevertheless it is a blessed life, if blessedness consists in 
consciously filling a place in the army of the faithful, and the fellow- 
ship of that spirit which animates all the brave and good. ‘The limits 
of enjoyment are soon reached, the season of enjoyment is soon past; 
but life and blessedness have no bounds. The time is near when the 
having possessed a little more or a little less of this world’s goods, the 
having experienced a little more or a little less of earthly delights, will 
be no longer matter of pleasure or regret. But the consciousness of 
having paid with our best for values received, of having borne our share 
of the common burden, and contributed something to the general good, 
will be rich compensation in view of all the past, and ample support in 
view of all the future; will be a satisfaction which we can take with us 
to our final rest, assured that the sundering of soul and body cannot 
wrest this treasure from our life, and that wherever in the Divine econ- 
omy our waking may be, it will find us sound and furnished and girt 
and ready for the new career.— pp. 137, 138. 


MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


A certain preacher of orthodox doctrine, whose name I do not 
know, was explaining to a lady of my acquaintance the advan- 
tage he found in the business training and experience he had 
had before entering on the work of his profession. This he 
illustrated by the following example. <A poor but ingenious man 
had worked out an invention sure to be very valuable in time, 
but, in lack of capital and unable to wait, he sold it to this 
preacher for what he could get, which was a mere trifle; and he, 
watching his chance, sold it again for thirty thous dollars. 
This he related complacently to the lady, expecting her to com- 
mend him because he had acted wisely,—as it is said of 
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unjust steward in the parable. He was staggered and hurt by 
her retort: “Mr."A.,” said she, “that was a rascally thing!” 
“Miss B.,” he replied, “I am not accustomed to hear such lan- 
guage as that.” “And IJ,” said she, “am not -accustomed to hear 
of such actions as that. You know, yourself, that it was a ras- 
eally thing!” 

I heartily admire the courage and spirit with which the lady 
spoke. I hope the dart struck home, and rankled. The chil- 
dren of this world, it is true, are apt to quote high authority for 
claiming to be in their generation wiser than the children of 
light. But not most of them, I should think, would vaunt it as 
a fine thing to profit by a poor man’s need to enrich themselves 
by the gain that honestly belongs to him,—not even if, by pub- 
lic profession that they have sought first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, they might seem entitled to have these 
other things added unto them. For, if we will think of it, an 
intellectual profession—much more, a_ spiritual profession — 
gives one a great advantage over the mere children of this world, 
if he really tries to make a gain of godliness after that fashion: 
it both trains him in the most subtle casuistry on all questions of 
practical morality, and, by the social esteem it insures him, it 
pampers the self-righteousness that enables him to do such 
things with an easy conscience. 

No human faculty, indeed, is quite so sure of its reward as 
intellect and sanctimony frankly enlisted in the service of the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness. To cite a case from a kindred 
profession: it was said of an eminent lawyer that he received a 
salary of fifty thousand dollars from a certain corporation, with 
the understanding that his great legal acumen should be employed 
in screening its evasion of the provisions of the Law which by his 
profession he was solemnly pledged to uphold and defend; and 
did not that eloquent advocate, Henry Phillips, win the applause 
of the Bench for his act in crushing and driving to the mad-house 
by his cross-questioning a witness whom he knew to be innocent, 
in defence of a client who had confessed himself to him guilty 
of the murder? “A lawyer,” said that judge, “should see noth- 
ing, hear nothing, know nothing, but the interest of his client!” 
Let any other interest, whether of justice or mercy or truth or 
rivalry in trade, protect itself as it can. 

We gain nothing by a general tirade against the maxims or 
the practices a man of the world slides into,— which, used to the 
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ways of a profession or trade, he accepts, it may be, without any 
moral qualm. But we do, perhaps, gain something when we see 
the weak spot in the ground we ourselves are standing on. An 
occupation which professes the desire of righteousness as its 
motive, and the general need of righteousness as its own reason 
to exist, has a particular peril of its own; namely, that its “im- 
puted righteousness” gives it a strong attraction for men greedy 
and profane. It is likely to enlist, side by side, the most pure of 
witnesses and the most corrupt of hypocrites and self-seekers. 
And this, in almost even proportion to its assumed sanctity and 
its conventional dignity. The austerest of priesthoods, the most 
ascetic of religious Orders bound by the vow of poverty, have 
been flagrantly open to charges of extortion and self-indulgence. 
It was notoriously so under the medisval hierarchy, which had 
(as it were) expressly fortified itself by its rule of celibacy 
against the strongest and subtlest of temptations to the amassing 
of worldly wealth. Protestantism appealed to no celestial pre- 
tensions like those which had been so discredited; and so, from 
the hour it began to organize itself into a working body instead 
of simply uttering the protest of the honest soul, it leaned con- 
spicuously on the arm of king, noble, or man of wealth. It had 
—and still has— many an example to show among its clergy of 
a noble plainness of living under better and wholesomer condi- 
tions than the celibate Orders had developed. But, in our own 
day, two things especially have thrown a great peril in the way 
of any class or profession of men which claims or inherits any 
share in that tradition of a peculiar sanctity: namely, the so- 
called Voluntary System, which, depriving it of the support of 
the publie conscience, throws it wholly upon the support, and so 
puts it at the mercy, of the wealthier classes of society; and 
that modern demand of culture and comfort, which makes it so 
much more dependent than of old on the externals of living. 
These help us, indeed, to understand why a preacher should so 
often be known as a seeker after wealth; but they do not quite 
blot out the sense of an odious incongruity between that temper 
in the man and the law or admonition of the gospel he affects to 
follow. 

And another thing. The most formidable ethical movement 
of our time—most menacing to our social order and our old 
standards of moral obligation —is just now alienating at a very 
dangerous point the kindlier sympathies of class and class. -On 
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one side we find society (so called) very indulgent to the weak- 
nesses and faults that belong especially to its protected classes ; 
while the other side is inexorably merciless and unforgiving to 
these very weaknesses and faults. Against the clerical profes- 
sion, which ought to utter purely the general conviction of right 
and wrong, it is charged in particular — not by socialists alone — 
that its interests and its sympathies are all with the classes that 
represent the wealth, refinement, and luxury of the modern 
world. This charge is true, probably, just to the same extent 
that all our higher education — nay, the very existence itself of 
the humanizing arts or of charitable organization — depends on 
those same classes. Tor its very life, its spread, its higher train- 
ing, its purest and most unselfish enterprise, the Church of our 
day must make its appeal to the prosperous, the cultivated, and 
the rich. The Church is, and in a sense it must always be, a 
conservative institution,— as opposed, that is, to all rev olutionary ’ 
and to almost all radically reformatory schemes. 

This attitude, necessary to the Institution as such, must always 
expose its ministers to the suspicion, and often to the ignorant 
hostility, of many whom (it may be) they have it chiefly at heart 
to serve,— the neglected, the unsuccessful, the restless and discon- 
tented; and, along with these, large numbers who are morally 
very much in earnest, but greatly needing intelligent sympathy, 
direction, and light. Those ministers have their choice between 
two ways of meeting the danger of the situation. One is, to 
make themselves, more and more, friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,— after the example I began by quoting,— securing 
what they may of the strength and gain, and assimilating them- 
selves so far as they may to the higher classes in wealth as well 
as in the tastes and appetites of wealth, risking the condemna- 
tion and the curse. The other is, let the wealth be more or less, 
to be —surely not the less cultivated, refined, or glad in the glad- 
ness of daily life, but in temper self-denying, their activities con- 
stant, their desires few; if rich, as helping many; if poor, as 
making many rich; if having nothing, yet as possessing all 
things,— through their own “plain living and high thinking.” 
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Unity and Trinity— The small volume carrying this phrase in its 
title * is, in the main, a candid and serious review of the grounds of a 
philosophical theism, citing impartially well-known liberal as well as 
orthodox authorities. The topic is taken, indeed, so broadly that in one 
place we find the phrase “ Absolute Being — that is, God,” cited without 
comment from Dr. Hedge,— though it is the very business of Christian 
theology, and in especial of the doctrine of the Trinity, to distinguish 
God, in his attributes and relations, from “Absolute Being,” which has 
been said to mean, if we try to define it, the same as “ Absolute Noth- 
ing.” In the general course of argument for a natural theism, every 
devout thinker will go easily along with the author,— making the re- 
serve, perhaps, that as applied to an Infinite Being our conceptions must 
always be symbolic or suggestive rather than dogmatic. And, with the 
same reservation, the most convinced Unitarian will find no difficulty in 
accepting the philosophic argument for a Trinity. We are far enough 
from the controversies of two hundred years ago, when the rude asser- 
tions of such writers as Bull and Waterland had to be met by repudiating 
all formal distinctions whatever in our theory of the Divine Nature. 
The Trinity as a symbol we may find very helpful and comforting; and 
may even hold that the vigorous conception of it, which cost the Church 
so many generations of strife, was well worth all it cost, as saving to the 
Christian conscience the deep sense of a direct personal relation to the — 
Divine Life, which without that al would have been dispersed in a 
vague mysticism or a merely “cosmic” theism. . 
Dr. Martineau has hinted “a way out of the trinitarian controversy ia 

by assuring us that the God we Unitarians really believe in is the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity,— that is, God revealed in creation and life, 
as distinct from God as the ground of all Being, which we may regard 
as the meaning of the First Person; and, in the real experience of the: 
religious life, we are not so far apart from others as we or they are apt ‘ 
to think. Trinitarians, then, should understand that what we object 
is not the doctrine itself, as now very extensively understood; or te 
garding the Second Person of that Trinity as Divine, in tial 
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sense that can be given to that phrase. What we do regard with amaze- 
ment and horror is the identification of that Second Person (the Eter- 
nal Word) with the individuality of him who taught in Galilee and was 
crucified at Jerusalem. This turns on what at the very best is a forced 
interpretation of certain Bible passages; and we must be excused for 
any incivility in saying that the argument for such identification — 
wrought out, as it was, under the passions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies — seems to us not so much false as pitiably weak and worthless. 
It is an astonishment to us that a man of the clear sense and mental 
candor of Dr. Steenstra should be content to put the statement of it he 
has before the public: a few sentences cited from the Fourth Gospel in 
which Jesus speaks of his own relation to the Father, any one of which 
may be paralleled from the mystics of any age; and a foot-note saying 
that the arguments of Professor Abbot and Mr. Sears are as good as any, 
to prove that that Gospel was written by the Apostle John! Suppose it 
was: does that show anything more than that John, in later years, 
adopted in his homiletic exposition the phrases of the mystics of Alex- 
andria ? 

Plato’s Gorgias.— This favorite and noble dialogue has appeared in the 
very beautiful college series published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., as edited 
by Professor Lodge, of Bryn Mawr College. As to the plan, we can only 
suppose the mass of exposition and commentary in this and similar 
books has its use, or at least its demand; but, for ourselves, we deeply 
regret and protest against the monstrous gulf that it often puts between 
the student and the author: we believe that, to any one capable of read- 
ing Plato at all in Greek, a solitary wrestle with his thought and style 
does more for the higher education — that ethical service which (as Dr. 
Arnold said) makes the chief value of the classic writers to us moderns — 
than any bulk of erudition that can possibly be heaped upon his text. 
Professor Lodge is by comparison moderate and merciful — though not 
always skilful—in his way of doing it; but a hint is often so much 
better than a page! Having read both text and notes, we should have 

_ been better content with, say, about one-tenth of the latter. 

But this is to speak only of the evil and weakening fashion of the day. 
The dialogue itself is of singular interest: first, as written with perhaps 
more solemnity of tone and conviction than any other, so that we may 
regard it as the best exposition the Greeks have given of a profoundly 
ethical religion; and, secondly, by reason of the unrelenting verbal analy- 
sis and patient cross-questioning —in three separate bouts with Gorgias, 
with Polus, and with Callicles — by which Socrates, with infinite courtesy 
and good-humor, compels the assent of his reluctant listener. This proc- 
ess is quite too long, and turns quite too much on verbal niceties dim to 
us, to suit the rapider movement of modern thought; and we are a little 
surprised, after the deep moral insight Socrates has shown, and his 
horror of one who would fain live on in his iniquity, “a deathless scoun- 
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drel” (p. 181), to find so much stress laid, at the end, on “myths and old- 
wives’ tales” respecting the judgments of a future life, to which, one 
might think, the reckless temper of his last opponent would give little 
heed. The dialogue has little or nothing of the dramatic vivacity of the 
Protagoras, on which we reported two years ago (August, 1889). 


Life of Frederick Douglass.* — In his biography of Frederick Douglass 
Mr. Holland has given not only a full and interesting narrative of the 
events of that remarkable career,— which might have been well done in 
half the space,—but has added an independent and very valuable criti- 
cism of many incidents of the anti-slavery struggle: we may instance 
the John Brown episode, and Mr. Garrison’s relations to the political 
history of his time As to the central person of tha story, it is difficult 
to speak in the weighty tone of history of one who is still in active poli- 
tics, and is even now before the bar of public opinion regarding his dis- 
charge and resignation of a diplomatic office. But to the last generation 
Mr. Douglass was known as the hero of a wonderfully shrewd and bold 
escape from slavery; as a “natural orator” of much pathos and power, 
and a most capital stump-speaker; as one of the very best representa- 
tives of the race to which he half belonged, before the highest circles of 
this and other lands. The first half of his career makes, therefore, a 
complete and most romantic story in itself; it is this by which he will be 
best known; and Mr Holland seems to us to have excellently given the 
true interest and quality of it, while, with a severe moderation of judg- 
ment, he has dealt well by the side-topics to which we have referred. 
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SERMONS BY FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE.* 
By Cyrus A. Bartol. 


This is a volume not copied or imitated from other books, 
but showing the author’s peculiar mark,— prodigal in 
thought, parsimonious of words. Everywhere in it the lan- 
guage is chosen by the ideas which it sets forth and never 
overlays or obscures. It is solid and lucid, a crystal palace 
on the page. It is a building, not a flame or a stream. Dr. 
Hedge is a traveller on the main road and highway, and does 
not digress. There are no by-paths in his broad course. 
Only of great things does he treat, and the handling always 
matches the theme. The expression is not what by chance 
or accident it might become, but what it needs must be in 
each case. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., said he found the pen an 
aid in leading on what he wrote. James Freeman Clarke 
spoke of the many suggestions that rose to him, as he went 
along, out of his paper and ink. No such adventurer was 
Dr. Hedge. What the miner calls finds rarely happened to 
him. His conclusions were predestined and reached by nec- 
essary steps. He did not roam, but marched. If he thus 
missed of romance, he yet rendered substantial results. As 
painters and sculptors block out their work in every part, 
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and the architect has a plan omitting no detail, so all the 
proportions of his subject were fixed in his mind and un- 
folded by his hand. In this massive and majestic manner, 
fnore than any other theologian of our time, he recalls 
Daniel Webster’s political style. Senator Peleg Sprague, 
having heard Webster’s reply to Hayne, was struck less by 
its supreme eloquence ‘than by the steady advance of its 
argument against the nullifier, like a resistless fate. There 
is a royal progress to a predetermined goal in Dr. Hedge’s 
periods, which allows but little curiosity as to what can be 
brought up against what he says. Nor does this satisfaction 
come from his not taking sides, but from his seeing and 
justly representing all sides, while pitthing his own position 
as clearly as any military commander’s on the battle-field. 
Like a Napoleon or Grant, he assails and reduces one strong- 
hold after another till it is plain what situation can be held, 
indeed. So he is not a partisan, but a surveyor of the 
whole scene of sectarian disputes. Impartial reflection and 
judicial decision are his uniform traits. An eminent journal- 
ist voiced his discontent with a famous emotional preacher 
by declaring he wanted his head to be addressed as 
well as his heart. Dr. Hedge does not slide over diffieul- 
ties, like a skater not stopping on thin ice, or take for 
granted any foreordained church creed. ‘Reason in Relig- 
ion,” one of his titles, is the truth at which he aims. Popu- 
larity he does not seek, but pleads before that higher court 
of intelligence through which alone, for the publie, wisdom — 


is by degrees distilled. Yet his views are presented ina 


way so perspicuous and concise that they will win from 
those who read to be instructed rather than amused a wide 
and growing regard. On the table he sets food, and not 
froth; and all persons who want matter to assimilate to 
their spiritual frame will seldom meet with a host by 
whom they can be better served. To such he should be © 
introduced. a a 
He is a master in philosophy and a critic unsurpassed, but 
he clarifies all that he expounds. With his logic his rhet-— 
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“a cyclone of speech.” In his own delivery there was no 
rush, but a perfect poise. The atmosphere seemed full of his 
abiding words. The man was so rational and comprehen- 
sive in his statement that by no rejoinder could he be over- 
set. He “stood a pillar” of church; and his speeches with- 
out notes excelled even all that he prepared for the desk. 
His utterance, like some ocean waters, is alike transparent 
and deep. He explains the German schools of metaphysics, 
leaving out that “aridity” with which Emerson was vexed. 
He carries a miner’s torch as he goes, and is as lucid in his 
preaching as he is clear when he profoundly explores. His 
last publication abounds in the happy phrases that charac- 
terize all his writing and are native to the soil of his mind. 
Amid the flood of commonplace, parrot-like repetitions, bor- 
rowed by one author from another, it is refreshing to be 
saluted with the indigenous composition of a man all whose 
terms savor of his own conviction and carry his authentic 
sense. Perhaps, therefore, now that he is gone, we may be 
permitted an attempt to delineate the manner of man he 
was. 

When an artist, instead of painting a picture, would 
indicate the features of a landscape or human figure, he 
puts on his canvas a few dots or a series of lines. Of 
my imagined sitter I offer but a sketch, and simplicity is 
the first trait in him I note. Matthew Arnold. character- 
izes Homer as a writer by this .same quality as distin- 
guished from simpleness, in which self-consciousness is im- 
plied. I would name the same attribute in a man in whom 


. no adulteration could be found. Not airy was he, but at- 


mospheric. Something stately in the pulpit and on the page 
distinguished him. He was, however, without taint of per- 
sonal assumption or pretence. His thoughts and his periods 
had a natural pomp, and went by platoon instead of single 
file. But this fine show was the necessary grandeur of his 
method. He forgot the splendor of the performance, and 
was never sensible of the halo around his head, being bent 
on the integrity of his conception and the clearness of 
his speech. Not a spare thread or morsel of padding 
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could be detected in his pregnant words. His paragraphs 
stand like statues in the public square. His ideas cohere 
by their intrinsic fitness, like those heavy stones in ancient 
temples that needed no mortar and were separated as by 
hair-breadths. In his pulpit he was persuasive, and on the 
platform he was temperate, because he was so simple and 
direct in his spirit and aim. 

His sincerity, too, I note, although it seems scarce more 
than asupplement. A man may easily be simple when there 
is no temptation to duplicity, and yet double like a fox to 
escape danger, as the genuineness of a signature has some- 
times been denied when it involved the person signing in 
some disrepute or worldly loss. Sincerity consists in holding 
to one’s declarations and opinions under fire of reproach, 
against odds of opposition or bribes of seduction, without 
fear or favor for friends or foes. ‘To borrow a photographie 
image, it is like the negative brought by chemical tests 
into positive form. Dr. Hedge was a fair judge, not only 
of others, but of himself. Once, when he feared a possible 
bias in his own estimate of a nominee, he was absent him- 
self, and declined to vote. Therefore, he could not belong 
to a sect, because, to be sectarian, one must be insincere, 
a granter of propositions, a compromiser with error, and a 
sinker of doubts for the sake of party promotion or of that 
enlivening sympathy which is like sitting by a warm hearth. 
He was ingenuous, not counting the cost. He troubled and 
alarmed some with whom he was in general good fellow- 
ship by the independence with which he started away from 
conclusions that had in some conclave been stereotyped. 
For any dogmatic measure his honor was too large. When 
a powerful man was demanded for secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Dr. George Putnam said, No, 
a powerful man now would break us all to pieces. Dr. 
Hedge admired this frankness. For a weak harness he 
thought there must be a moderate horse, precious as may 
be the load to be drawn. A complete sincerity was in his 
theology. He bowed to no party yoke. When Dr. Hunt- 
ington receded suddenly from the Unitarian faith, his 
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theological reasons for departure were criticised, if not ex- 
ploded, in the Christian Examiner by Dr. Hedge in perhaps 
the most thorough controversial article that periodical ever 
contained. But Dr. Huntington was by his critic blamed 
not because he espoused the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
that he did not comprehend aright that of which he wrote ! 
Dr. Hedge was Trinitarian himself. He judged that not 
Arius, but Athanasius, was the true Christian interpreter ; 
and he held to a Trinity that could not be rejected, but 
must be maintained, although not justly put into any cur- 
‘rent creed. But no view of a threefold Deity could the 
Unitarian denomination endure, and so he stood betwixt 
the two hosts in conflict alone. He illustrated thus the 
real thinker’s strength, and proved himself no reporter of 
others’ opinions, but the author of his own acts and 
thoughts. Not by profession, but in reality, he was sincere. 

Fairly to Dr. Hedge, we must mention, moreover, that 
veracity which is sincerity purged of error and raised to the 
highest power. The bigot and fanatic may be sincere, but 
they are narrow, too, untruthful and malign. The man I 
describe had breadth, or, in Arnold’s proverb, “sweetness 
and light.” Inaugurated as teacher in the Divinity School 
at Cambridge, he recognized at the outset a true principle in 
that worship of the Virgin Mary which the Romish Church 
insists on and Protestants have so often, and with such 
relish of severity, denounced, woman-worship being like 
man-worship in their eyes. But, inquired Hedge, must 
not the feminine as well as the masculine element be 
‘owned in God? Is the pronoun he, and not she, divine? 
The individual virgin mother of Jesus,.so long on earth 
unseen, represents womanhood as part of the eternal image 
in which we are made. Is it on the score of gender that 
man tyrannized over woman so long? Was Milton correct 
in saying, “He for God only, she for Godin him”? Our 
children are prophets sometimes. A little boy asked his 
mother if God were better than his father, and she an- 
swered, “ Yes.” “Is there, then,” he rejoined, “a mother 
better than you?” It is a pertinent question. Through 
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adoration of the Virgin the gentler virtues have flourished. 
On woman’s half in the pattern of Deity they largely de- 
pend. To Father and Mother in heaven Theodore Parker 
addressed his prayers. Dr. Hedge liked to speak of the 
“Eternal Child.” No doubt the offspring of the Infinite is 
everlasting. But no single Son of God was from the begin- 
ning born. The family in the house of many mansions who 
can date or count? ‘They are innumerable as the sands or 
the stars. 

So the man we portray was Catholic, if not ecclesiasti- 
cally, yet in the etymological sense. He resisted papal 
claims; but he honored the mother church, which, he said, 
after all Luther’s defiance, sucked the reformer in. With 
judgments decisive in a mind made up, he was modest and 
unambitious, and did not browbeat or domineer, although, 
without knowing it, he could show the bearing of a king. 
It was but the gravitation of a conscientious, potential, and 
somewhat ponderous mind, unsurpassed in its learning and 
alike candid and unbound. Catholicity was his innate 
tendency. He shrank from secession, political or religious. 
He loved freedom, but found no zest in organized dissent. 
To the magnified martin-boxes of village churches, with 
their handfuls of worshippers feebly supporting many kinds 
of worship, he would prefer a great, all-including temple of 
praise. Taylor, the Bethel preacher, seeing the little spires 
sprinkled through a country town, remarked that the people 
were at war. Accordingly, Dr. Hedge was not pleased 
with what he thought the unnecessary splitting of the great 
liberal body into Radical Clubs and Free Religious Associa- 
tions and Western Conferences antagonizing those at the 
East. Without such subdivisions liberty, he affirmed, had 
room. He would not repress freedom, but conjoin freemen 
in a unity real as well as in name. 

But of more import are his speculations, beyond questions 
of local expediency, in relation to that Being he continually 
aspired to and revered. Wise or not, his deliverances were 
frank always on this theme. When Emerson said, “Why 
not call that Being J¢?” and the present writer objected _ 
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Hedge coincided with Emerson, as Alcott could not. What 
a poor refuge we find in considering God as neuter, because 
we are afraid lest, like Swedenborg, we shall make him to 
be aman! But Dr. Hedge did not consider the Deity per- 
sonal at all in any such way as to be able to say J. A con- 
scious ego, he judged, must be finite and limited by other 
egos manifold. At a Ministers’ Institute he held forth his 
notion of the divine impersonality, to many of his hearers’ 
somewhat comfortless surprise. But his argument pre- 
sented an essence or existence transcending creation and 
coextensive with that universe whose immensity draws hom- 
age and stirs a sense of the sublime. Dr. Bellows, however, 
founder and presiding officer of the Institute, assured me 
he loved to hear Dr. Hedge on other than the highest 
themes. But Dr. Hedge told me that he must go beyond 
Martineau in stripping off the rags of a traditional Jehovah 
from the Hebrew books. We speak of God and Nature. 
But nature with him was no synonyme for God. God he 
styled the moral supreme, and not responsible for many 
human and natutral facts which affront our idea of what 
is just and good. He was an optimist in thinking this 
the best world we could get, yet he was a dualist noting a_ 
penumbra of pessimism on the bright orb of our earthly 
day. He agreed with Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann 
that the surface of life is pleasure and its centre pain. 
Many a thing he would abjure. So, after all, God in his 
philosophy was no thing, and not consistently It: not neu- 
tral, but in man and woman, yet not in either alone, but in 
‘both. The two not apart, but combined, are needed to tell 
truth, enact duty, and preserve life. 

Whatever in any particular body is personal must be 
finite. But may we suggest that the impersonal, so far 
from relieving us of the limitation, increases it by descend- 
ing from the soul to the creature and the clod, and thus 
making our prison only more close? There is a personality 
or omnipersonality without bounds. The impersonal cannot 
be identified with the immeasurable or made to consist with 
spirit and life. It is nonentity and death. God must in 
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some sense be personal if he be at all, and without his per- 
sonality no person besides could exist from his inspiration 
or be embraced by his love. No such deprivation or defi- 
ciency, but only super-personality, did Dr. Hedge mean. 
But in some degree not unlike ours must it be, else there 
could be no apprehension of it in out breast or mutual in- 
dwelling of the human and the divine. As Dr. Frothing- 
ham said, he worshipped the popular God, so Dr. Hedge 
had an exoteric as well as an esoteric view. He favored the 


use of a liturgy, not as expressing his inmost thought, but — 


as true and lawful for a language of communion, to bring, 
as Bushnell said, a congregation into activity. But he was 
incapable of wearing any cloak to conceal the thought he 
was ready to avow. He had no policy as of ground-glass on 
the windows of his mind. His soul was without subter- 
fuge. Difficulties in the way of any theory, however dear 
to him, he did not smooth over, cover up, or deny. The 
force of any objection he was ready to admit. If there were 
two sides to a question, he did not aver there was but one. 
He left antinomies to confront each other, awaiting the time 
when they might be solved. 

On the point of personal immortality he had also an 
interior faith of his own, and declined to accept the pictures, 
predications, and presumptions of a place called heaven, 
which pass in Scripture imagery, or are declaimed resonantly 
from the pulpit to the pew. He believed in the immortality 
of spirit, whatever might become of the mortal accompani- 
ment. 

When one asked Abraham Lincoln if he credited a future 
life, he answered, *“ For all or for none.” Such a creed 
is in contrast with that which Cicero cites and seems 
to indorse of a celestial lot for great, but not for little, 
souls. Dr. Hedge inclined to the view that only such as 
live nobly now might hope to survive. Dr. Bushnell’s 
impression, as he informed me, was that there was no 
warrant of eternal life hereafter for such persons as had 
failed of it here. Dr. Hedge made the title to continuance 
to lie in character, not in gifts. Genius, even like Shake- 
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speare’s, he considered to be an accident compared with the 
faithfulness of a holy and devoted will. The fire of hell 
was to him a misconstrued figure of speech. Among the 
supreme authors, Dante, with the terrible scenes of the 
“Inferno,” gave him the least delight. In the trend of his 
reflection, Goethe, with his sinner-saving humanity, filled 
a larger space. The width of his understanding is hard to 
measure, its comprehension was so divergent and vast. His 
mind was like a monolith, standing firm on its base, its sides 
cut throughout with the diverse or opposite inscriptions 
fitted to the design with which it was with solemn and 
colossal amplitude reared, having a sombre tint to heighten 
its charm, shining in the open space, and altogether, in its 
beauty and grandeur, devoid of gloom. He was many-sided 
and manifold. There are men, like mountains, which we 
must go round to take in. Dr. Beecher swore by the West- 
minster Catechism, so he told his Cincinnati prosecutors, but 
interpreted as Andrew Jackson construed the Constitution, 
—by himself. Dr. Bushnell never saw a theological formula 
he could not swallow. Dr. Hedge was Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Transcendental and Experiential, Unionist and 
Abolitionist, reserving the right of criticism, and unable to 
commit himself, as Christ did not, to any league or club, 
even censuring conduct or speech of philanthropists which 
was unjust and therefore without use. He was a lover and 
seeker and, according to his strength and opportunity, doer 
of the truth. 

I have tried to portray him by personal recollections as 
- well as from his public manifestations, moved to my essay 


by a persuasion that he was greater than the community he ~ 


lived in knew. He excelled the stature of not a few more 
noted men. His candor was of so lustrous a stamp that no 
praise of him not as honest as his own word would have 
any worth in his eyes. A eulogy for one of his birthdays, 
describing his character as powerful, he repudiated as not 
deserved. He was serious and magnanimous, with a racy 
humor in his talk which was caught by his pen. He speaks, 
but does not sing; he etches, but does not paint; he carves 
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without ornaments, and goes not roundabout, but plainly to 
the point. He has his object always in sight, and suffers no 
curving deviation or crooked line. His pages are not like 
colored photographs, but have perfect form. Yet they are 
vehicles of so much generosity and lofty sentiment, as well 
as wise instruction, that they kindle with the topics they 
illuminate, and arrest our attention to be not only read, 
but perused. If the contents of a book be the substance 
which the writing is a vessel to convey, this author gives 
us “apples of gold in dishes of silver.” What he was con- 
vinced of and attested has this value, that he was unswayed 
by any motive of interest, regard for reputation or for great 
names. His pen was no hack for any denominational job. 
He was never subsidized or suborned. He was no echo, but 
a voice. Like Channing and Martineau and Parker, he 
found not the transient alone, but the permanent in Chris- 
tianity. A Christian confessor, he believed the confession 
is still in order and should continue to be made. Like 
Paul, he saw his parentage in the past. 

Talents propagate, or inherit, like animals or plants. 
Wordsworth has a germ from Coleridge, Emerson is fructi- 
fied by Carlyle, Carlyle derives from Goethe, and Goethe, 
the prince of lyric poets, lights his torch, as Hedge said, at 
the sun. ,Hedge’s own hymns show, like Goethe’s, a Greek 
flavor, and are not sentimental or of the romantic school. 
He preferred the old literature to the new. But, like one 
who starts back for a longer leap, his retrospect was for 
progress-in society and politics as in art of every sort. He 
would proceed with a prudent economy in affairs of State. 
A vote, he thought, should represent a family, and not an 
individual member of the house. Easy pardon from impris- 
onment, as he maintained, keeps capital punishment in the 
penal code. Universal education qualifies for suffrage and 
is the antidote to crime. So he would substitute the 
classics for the cheap tales that abound on our tables and 
shelves. Even Sunday-schools, he said, should be supplied 
with select works of enduring value. He would have a 


juvenile literature not descending to the children’s capacity» 
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but lifting it to a higher plane. He thought their train- 
ing required in their faculties a tug for which no kindergar 
ten alone is enough. 

Dr. Hedge believed in historic evolution. A thing will 
follow its tendency, if it have any to follow, be the thing a 
mountain brook, orb of a planet, seed of a plant, an animal 
or a man, an institution of State or Church. Continuity of 
the Church was, in Dr. Hedge, a paramount thought. In 
the great world-stream, this main affluent was never out of 
his view. He traced the ecclesia back to its Christian foun- 
tains and to its first pagan springs. He discovered its 
source in primeval human nature, and saw in it a river more 
important than the Nile, and deeper than any lake by 
African explorers described. He held the Church to be of 
more moment even than the spiritual issue from any par- 
ticular soul. Society surpasses individuality, and no man is 
equal to all mankind. Much from the press that commands 
our attention, as in Tolstoi and Ibsen, if it be not inspired 
by an evil, but by a good demon, seems to show human 
nature on its wrong or seamy side. Let us thank scientist 
or philosopher or well-furnished scholar who will display 
history and the community as developed or evolved, not for 
the worse, but out of sin and weakness into ever new de- 
gree of virtue and strength. Dr. Hedge thought the rela- 
tions of the sexes not established, and suicide a question 
in the world’s morals unsolved. If there be no betterment, 
and only deterioration for the race we belong to, we have 
no business here. ‘The pessimist’s judgment were then cor- 
rect. Complete extinction would be in order, a boon or 
consummation devoutly to be wished. While, in the most 
popular fiction and drama of the day, social abysses are 
opened, but the heavens not revealed, let us be grateful for 
books composed to glorify the soul and cheer the earth. 
Let us rejoice that such authors as Isaac Watts and Walter 
Scott survive to aid our worship and add to our delight. 
Let us honor the students who, like Dr. Hedge, teach that 
the human race rises and ripens, and does not degenerate or 
decay. Of my tribute to him there is no need. Already in 
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this magazine long since has appeared a piece concerning 
him so piously conceived and justly wrought that it seems a 
monument on which, in this memorial, I but hang a wreath 
or chisel a word to own, although I cannot pay to its sub- 
ject, an almost lifelong debt. 

He has joined “the choir invisible” of which, in lines he 
recited and admired, George Eliot wrote, and whose deserip- 
tion he fulfils. We range him in line with those gone long 
before, such as Channing, and Dewey, and Walker, and 
Parker, and Putnam, and Peabody, and King, all his fellows 
and peers. In ability and devotion he was transcended by 
none. “IJ, too, am a painter,” said an artist, gazing at the 
pictures left by his forerunners on the wall. Hedge, too, was 
a worker in stuff, like Benvenuto Cellini’s, worthy of the 
design and skill. With those of his great companions and 
predecessors, his works still speak in tones of equal cogency 
andcommand. ‘There is in his intellectual motion a heaving 
out of unsounded depths, like the swell of the sea, from a 
fathomless bed, with crest rising ever higher as it proceeds, 
“Till the ninth billow breaks upon the shore.” 


“ Half his strength he put not forth,” 


sings Milton of the Son of God putting the rebellious angels 
to rout. Dr. Hedge’s essays imply reserved strength. As 
the wise virgins carried oil in their vessels with their lamps, 
so there was no end to his incomparable supply of learning 
to light up any question or debate. Convincing in his ex- 
position, he was unsurpassed in reply, and could be put in 
the wrong by no contradictory last word. Thus there is 
rich store of trustworthy reference in what he has produced. ~ 
He was a faithful and true witness, like the one in the 
Revelation of John, His intellect had room, like a house 
of many mansions. What struck him in Goethe, he told 
me, was his wealth of thought; and he was himself like his 
great German exemplar in that respect. Goethe said he 
had but bound together a bundle of observations and put 
on it his name. Hedge was, more than anybody else, the 
Goethe of our time. In his court all parties had a fair 
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trial; and the impartiality of his judgment laid him open 
to the charge of inconsistency, when he was but just, like 
the great poet in this field and drama of the world. 

Whether Dr. Hedge writes a treatise or a discourse for 
the desk, he is in his language always conscientious and 
concise. Coleridge said a brick could be pushed from its 
cement sooner than a word from Shakespeare’s verse. The 
prose of Dr. Hedge has such fitness and force in his selec- 
tion of terms that by no alteration or omission could the 
fabric: he weaves be improved. Nothing is superfluous or 
wanting in the sinewy composition which, in addition to 
the higher merits of conception, is to be commended for its 
rhetorical charm. 


SALUTARY ASCETICISM. 


Every formative period in the history of man is a period 
of disruptions and transitions: men break up or down in 
order that they may rebuild. The fact is one as old as the 
foundations of the Pyramids or the call of Abraham; as 
familiar to the thoughtful reader of history as the definition 
of a triangle or a square. Yet it is one over which even he 
is led at times almost to weep, so sacred is the influence ot 
the past, and so deeply rooted in man is reverence for that 
which has served his need through long ages, and stood by 
him in his hours of stress. 

Every period of re-formation, too, is preceded generally by 
one of laxity. Man loosens his hold upon the past that he 
may grasp adequately and successfully the future; and, 
while the leaders of human progress are thus, as it were, 
girding themselves for the new achievement, the rank and 
file take the matter into their own hands and drag things 
downward towards their level. There is an interregnum of 
governors and leaders, and — power getting incontinently 
into improper hands — the interspace shows visibly a ten- 
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dency to degradation. Only the thoughtful are. adequate 
to lead. And, while the thoughtful breathe, the thoughtless 
deflect the column from its straight march through the des- 
ert, having visions principally of wells and palm-trees and 
the cucumbers of Egypt. It is so always in all ages: here, 
as once in Sinai, in Greece, in Rome, in Florence. Let us 
endeavor to pursue the thought to some practical and timely 
issue. 

One of the most pregnant dangers to the American of our 
day comes from the ease and rapidity with which fortunes 
are being amassed. Men are entering upon a wider empire 
over material things before their minds and morals have 
been fitted for the advance; and, as a consequence, osten- 
tation and voluptuousness take the precedence of worth and 
self-control. To Aphrodite, and not to Pallas, is awarded 
the golden apple; and the Ginone of our spirits mourns, as 
of old in the vale of Ida, the destruction of her “ tall, dark 
pines.” In every considerable city we see’ evidences of this 
condition. It reveals itself to us in our social pageants, in 
our civil and domestic — even in our ecclesiastical — archi- 
tecture. Men build for show rather than for beauty, and 
entertain to impress the beholder with their wealth rather 
than with their culture or their devotion. The sight of the 
edifices they build, of the social courtesies they extend, is 
not inspiring. At best they have but a sort of Midas splen- 
dor; and, while they cause in weaker minds a feeling of 
envy by their evidences of profuse expenditure, they are apt 
to excite in the thoughtful observer something akin to scorn. 

Dives has amassed, let us say, a million and a half of dol- 
lars in wheat or groceries or railroading, or in the mines, 
or by patenting some new culinary or mechanical conven- 
ience. He gives carte blanche to the local architect and fur- 
nisher to erect and equip for him a dwelling commensurate 
with the expansion of his purse. Then some three times as 
many as the house can comfortably hold are invited to its 
opening, and the local press reeks with columns of deserip- 
tion of its carpets, its hangings, its upholstery, its bric-d- 
brace, its pictures, and the dresses of the guests. Meanwhile 
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the city itself is the poorer by all this obtrusion of the 
Midas-like and vulgar upon public attention,— this upheav- 
ing of what is in reality only plutocratic mud from the 
depths of the social voleano; and whatever of worth or 
charm might otherwise have been contemplated or read 
about is lost. It is by such like steps that public opinion 
descends from the level of Fabricius to that of Claudius, and 
that people are led to contemplate contentedly what in a 
healthier epoch they would have blushed to look upon or 
execrated with horror. 

That the declension indicated is threatening to become 
wide-spread among us, certain facts connected with our 
sports and with the higher educational institutions of the 
country seem to certify. The results of horse-races, of ball 
games, of competitions upon the river, are known often to 
be decided upon beforehand,— one taking a portion of the 
gate-money or other perquisite, and another the purse or 
championship. And, ignorant apparently of its sinister 
etymology, the word “Corinthian” has recently appeared as 
a titulary prefix to certain of our yacht clubs. It is by the 
tendency of such vaticinal driftwood that the direction of 
the current is made known. 

Among the schools organized by private enterprise for the 
reception of the children of the wealthier classes, we meet 
also occasionally with one whose principal commendation 
seems to lie in its ‘“selectness,”— a selectness, as it would 
seem from its prospectus, of price rather than of character. 
The bar which shuts out intending pupils is not the strict- 
ness of its discipline or the severity of its curriculum, but 
the steepness of its half-yearly statements. Fortunately, 
the number of such schools is small, and, were it not that 
they appeal to and foster a deleterious element already suf- 
ficiently operative among us, might be left to the fate of all 
meretricious things. It is detrimental to the common weal, 
however, that any number of the nation’s youth shall be led 
to choose their place of education by its cost in dollars 
rather than by any intrinsic excellence, or to imagine that 
the having attended or graduated from a school the parents 
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of whose pupils pay a thousand dollars a year for the privi- 
lege, in any way elevates them above their less expensively 
tutored fellows. 

A more serious ebullition of the plutocratice spirit in con- 
nection with education is perhaps fronting us in one or two 
of our older and wealthier colleges, where, report tells us, 
a certain proportion of the students expend from four to six 
or eight thousand dollars each a year to gratify what they 
conceive to be their personal requirements. The looms of 
Lyons and of the East are laid under contribution for the 
furnishing of their rooms,— Italy, Regent Street, the Pari- 
sian boulevards, contribute each a share to the decking of 
their persons and their walls; and in this huddling together 
of the products of the sybaritic instincts of many peoples 
the aim and end of life is apt to be submerged. Witney 
blankets, sheets woven in Belfast, and Lyons quilts are 
doubtless gratifying to the soporific senses; but let the son 
of Yale or of Harvard rather boast that he can accommodate 
himself to a blanket on the open hillside if his country 
should call him to it, or —if-she will sleep the sweeter for it 
—to a bed of boughs under the window of his mistress. 
The test of a man’s worth is, after all, to be sought in his 
answer to this question: ‘“ My comrade, what canst thou 
bear?” And that is a wise philosophy of life which regards 
all unnecessary baggage on the way, like the Romans, as 
impedimenta,— hindrances to life’s fullest and freest em- 
bodiment and movement. 

Let our desire, then, be to shorten the list of that which 
we conceive to be indispensable to our existence; let us, as 
it were, fit ourselves out for a camping and tramping ex- 
perience of life; let us see that our bodies are certainly in 
their proper trim for the journey that lies before them, but 
also that we lay upon our shoulders no single handicapping 
or enervating burden. 

There is a lesson for certain of our youth in the spectacle 
alluded to in a recent popular brochure upon English life 
and manners by a countrywoman of ours, of a couple of 
titled Oxford undergraduates sitting down to their meal of 
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half-cooked beef, and bread and bitter beer, side by side 
with their fair guests who were sumptuously served, and 
putting aside all temptations to partake of bowillons, entrées, 
or even gooseberry tart, in order to win a boat-race. 

Let us think more of the Spartans than of the Seleucide, 
of Aristides and Socrates and Cromwell than of Tiberius, 
Sardanapalus, and the Merry Monarch; let us not forget 
that the flower of our American intellect went through Har- 
vard upon a more slender sum than many of her present 
sons expend annually upon their horse-flesh. There is noth- 
ing noble in parsimoniousness, nor is the res angusta domi 
necessarily the fountain of ethical and social sanitation ; 
“but parched corn and a house with one apartment that we 
may be free of all perturbations,... and girt and road- 
ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or good will, is,” 
says the wise Emerson, “ frugality for gods and heroes.” 


W. H. 
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MIND IN MAN AND BRUTE. 
By Prof. EF. P. Evans. 


If we compare the latest achievements of Western thought 
with the results of Eastern speculation, we find in the doe- 
trine of evolution a striking confirmation of the genetic and 
essential unity of organic nature, which the theory of me- 
tempsychosis assumes. Occidental science has firmly estab- 
lished what Oriental metaphysics only vaguely dreamed of. 
The seemingly fantastic and extravagant assertions of Indian 
sages concerning the transmigrations of the soul, and the 
countless ages of its successive reincarnations in its upward 
strivings towards the goal of complete emancipation from 
material existence, are but lengthened foreshadowings and 
grotesque adumbrations of the doctrine of natural selection 
and progressive development through the struggle for exist- 
ence, involving perpetual adaptations to changes of enyiron- 
ment that have been going on for millions of years, and pro- 
ducing organisms in which the intellectual faculty frees 
itself more and more from the bondage of material condi- 
tions, and asserts with constantly increasing emphasis its 
supremacy over mere brute force.* 

Modern scientific research has not only discovered a mul- 
titude of physical correspondences — analogical and homo- 
logical — between man and brute, but it has also detected 
and brought to light many irrefragable proofs of their psy- 


* Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya school of philosophy, may thus be regarded, 
in a certain sense, as the Indo-Aryan prototype of Darwin. The problems which 
they endeayor to solve are much the same, and their methods differ only as the 
poetic and mystic genius of the Hindu differs from the positive and matter-of-fact 
genius of the Englishman. In Kapila’s writings, the Sénkhya Pravachana Sétra 
and Saénkhya Karikd, there are many thoughts and expressions that would fit ad- 
mirably into the * Origin of Species.’’ This famous muni discarded revelation and 
recognized no other final cause than great creating nature (m@laprakriti); and his 
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chical kinship. The more exact and extended our knowl- 
edge of animal intelligence becomes, the more remarkable 
does its resemblance to human intelligence appear. The 
attempt to discriminate between them by referring all oper- 
ations of the former to instinct and all operations of the 
latter to reason is now generally abandoned. Automatic 
mental action is known to characterize men far more, and 
the lower animals far less, than psychologists formerly sup- 
posed. In an hypnotic state the conscious psychical activ- 
ities of the individual, as regards the exercise of his rational 
and volitional powers, are almost wholly suspended and 
superseded by automatic movements and alien impulses of 
suggestion, over which he has no control. 

Indeed, there is strong presumptive evidence that con- 
sciousness, Which is indicated by the simplest exercise of 
choice, and may be regarded as the distinctive peculiarity 
and fundamental element of Mind, manifests itself in the 
lowest forms of life, and is present even in protoplasmic and 
protozoic organisms. From this starting-point the process 
of development is gradual, but continuous, from the ameba 
to man. : 

No psychologist has as yet been able to draw a hard and. 
fast line between volitional, instinctive, and reflex actions, 
or to determine with any degree of precision what activi- 
ties are attributable to each. It is highly probable that the 
so-called self-determinations of the will are as mechanical in 
their origin, and as definitely fixed in their operation under 
the influence of motives of various kinds, as are reflex ac- 


‘tions under the influence of their appropriate stimuli. If 


we could trace all the complex incitements and impulses 
which lead the assassin to lift his arm and strike the fatal 
blow, we should doubtless find the necessity of the action 
as absolute and inevitable as the movement by which the 
decapitated frog raises its leg to scratch an irritative drop 
of nitric acid from its side. The argument in favor of 
human freedom, based upon an appeal to consciousness, has 
no validity whatever, since the forces, of which the act of. 
willing is the resultant, lie outside of the sphere and beyond 
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the cognizance of consciousness. Back of the mere recog- 
nition of the fact that an action is performed in obedience 
to the will — and this is as far as the power of consciousness 
extends or can claim any authority — is the profounder and 
more mysterious problem of the origin and constitution of 
the will itself, of which consciousness can have no imme- . 
diate knowledge and furnish no satisfactory solution. What 
a man will will to do, when acted upon by certain induce- 
ments or temptations, was prearranged long before his 
birth, not by the arbitrary decree of a vindictive deity, but 
by pre-natal influences and hereditary tendencies, facts of 
organization which may be subsequently modified by the 
social and moral environment into which he is born and the 
effects of early education. This is the truth which is sym- 
bolically expressed by the dogma of predestination, a doc- 
trina horribilis, as Calvin himself admitted it to be, that 
loses nothing of this awful character by being transferred 
from the province of theology to that of physiology. 

It is true that we perceive an immense disparity between 
the highest human and the lowest animal intelligence; but, 
in both cases, the manifestations of mental activity are, from 
a physiological point of view, the products of like nervous 
processes and molecular changes. If the operations of mind 
in man appear to us so variable as to be incalculable, and to 
render it often quite impossible to predict what they may 
be in any particular case, this uncertainty is due to our 
ignorance of all the factors and countless impulses which 
combine to produce them. In this respect, a mental result- 
ant does not differ essentially from a mechanical resultant, 
and would be found on analysis to be the exact equivalent 
of all the motive energies which enter into its composition. 
But these energies are so manifold in their complexity and 
so mysterious in their workings that it would be impossible 
for any intelligence, not endowed with omniscience, to de- 
tect and determine them. ‘The fact that mental actions are 
unforeseeable is therefore no proof that they are not fixed 
and inevitable. Man isa free agent when he acts without 
constraint upon the exercise of his will; but there is no 
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such thing as free agency, if this term is used as referring 
to the origination of the will itself. The individual is con- 
scious of acting according to his wishes; but he is not, and 
never can be, fully conscious of the forces which cause him 
to wish one thing rather than another, since these are often 
pre-natal proclivities and idiosyncrasies, hereditary pecul- 
iarities of temperament running in the blood and remote 
from the domain of consciousness, or inbred predispositions, 
which in many cases he can neither know nor resist. 

An appeal to consciousness as a means of explaining the 
real nature of psychical phenomena is as superficial and fal- 
lacious as an appeal to the senses as a means of explaining 
the real nature of physical phenomena. Whether applied 
to the microcosm or to the macrocosm, the method is the 
same, and the inferences are in both cases equally unsafe 
and delusive. The psychologist who asserts that he is free, 
because he feels himself to be so, is, in his logical processes 
of thought, a survival of the physicist who maintained that 
the earth is a flat and stationary body round which the sun 
revolves, because he saw it to be so. To accept such evi- 
dence as final and irreversible is as fatal to the progress of 
psychology to-day as it was for many centuries to the prog- 
ress of astronomy. 

It is foreign to my present purpose to discuss the question 
of human freedom or human necessity. I simply desire to 
show that whatever considerations may be adduced in favor 
of either hypothesis apply alike to man and to the lower ani- 
mals. If Descartes declared brutes to be mere machines, 
- La Mettrie had no difficulty, by following the same line of 
reasoning, in pushing his argument to its legitimate con- 
clusion, and proving the same to be as true of human 
beings. 

In plants, too, we not only detect rudiments of conscious- 
ness and indications of something like volition, but also 
discover traces of nervous organization manifesting itself in 
sensitiveness to irritation. Jnfusoria, polyps, sea-anemones, 
holothures, and other radiates distinguish between edible 
and inedible, or palatable or unpalatable objects, in their 
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selection of food. Their power of choice, so far as it goes, 
does not differ in the manner of its exercise from that of the 
most fastidious gourmand. The sea-pudding is, in this re- 
spect, the peer of the daintiest diner-out that ever stretched 
his elegant legs under the mahogany. 

The eminent zodpsychologist, Wilhelm Wundt, affirms, as 
one of the points which modern science has settled beyond a 
peradventure, the fact that the faculty of perception in the 
lower animals differs from that of man only in degree. He 
discovers between man and brute no broader and deeper 
chasm than between brutes themselves. All animated or- 
ganisms form a chain of homogeneous beings, which are 
firmly linked together, and in which there is no break. 
Even the immense intellectual changes which man has un- 
dergone, corresponding to the growth of his brain in size 
and structural complexity, are the results of gradual de- 
velopment, and not due, in any sense, to a new departure. 
An obsolete psychology, with its arbitrary divisions of the 
mental faculties into many categories, has always been fond 
of drawing fanciful lines of demarcation between them; 
but, now that we have come to recognize all spiritual life 
as a continuous whole, we must accept every living thing 
as a constituent part of this great whole. Drawing conclu- 
sions and forming judgments are elementary psychical pro- 
cesses, and belong to the very earliest stages of conscious 
life as the factors of the highest intellectual powers. 

Descending still lower in the scale of animate and organic 
existence, we find that the closest microscopic observation, 
with the help of the most powerful magnifying lenses, has 
not yet enabled the naturalist to establish a clear and pre- 
cise boundary line between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, or to set up a criterion for determining with any 
degree of certainty what organisms belong to each. This 
difficulty has led to the recognition of a third group of or- 
ganisms, or vital substances, called protista, which are nei- 
ther animals nor plants, but form, as it were, the homoge- 
neous and protoplasmic material out of which both are 
evolved. But even here the lines of separation between 
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protista and plants, on the one hand, and animals, on the 
other hand, are by no means distinct and well defined, proy- 
ing how gradually and imperceptibly the realms of nature, 
as we call them, all merge into each other, and have really 
no existence except as modes of thinking in the mind of 
man. 

These most primogenial of all creatures, the protista, 
although apparently mere clots of albumen without organs 
of sense or any sort of nervous system, are not only percep- 
tibly affected by light, but are also attracted by different 
substances, selecting those which they prefer for nutriment, 
and showing remarkable activity and even considerable 
energy and ingenuity in procuring their food. 

There are organisms which begin their life as plants and 
finally develop into animals; and there are others which 
undergo a reverse transformation from animals into plants, 
being at first endowed with locomotion, and afterwards 
becoming stationary and taking root. Jnfusoria are thus 
metamorphosed into alge. 

How a structureless mass of matter becomes endowed 
with sensation and the power of propagation, and is thus 
changed from a chemical compound into a living creature, ° 
is a mystery which neither the dogma of divine creation nor 
the doctrine of spontaneous generation suffices to clear up 
and make perfectly comprehensible. Only analogy can 
throw any light upon the genesis and evolution of organic life. 
We know that environing influences induce inorganic or 
amorphous substances to crystallize: why may not favoring 
influences also vitalize them? We observe that changes of 
environment cause many species of animals and plants to 
thrive, to decline, and even to become extinct: why may 
not environment, heat, light, moisture, and other propitious 
conditions have originated the first germs of life? If living 
beings were produced arbitrarily by a creative fiat, there is 
no reason why they should ever undergo transformations of 
any kind in consequence of changes in their external condi- 
tions, or should ever die out except in obedience to a de- 
structive fiat. The fact that they do suffer variations and 
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become extinct and are superseded by other organisms, as 
the result of a change of environment, would naturally sug- 
gest that they began their existence as products of environ- 
ment; in other words, that they spontaneously appeared 
when the proper originary conditions were realized. It is 
also in accordance with the theory of the spontaneous gen- 
eration of organic life that there should be no break in the 
continuity of its development from the lowest to the 
highest forms. 

Given a piece of protoplasm, and science is competent to 
derive from it all living organisms from the monad to man. 
The problem now presented to the biologist for solution is 
the production of protoplasm, or the discovery of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which a chemical com- 
pound becomes sensitive and reproductive. 

We have already seen that amorphous matter, when acted 
upon by certain forces,— such as light, heat, cold, or sudden 
movement,— becomes crystalline, and that these crystals 
have the power of reproducing themselves. Water, if per- 
fectly at rest, may be reduced to a temperature below the 
freezing-point, and still remain fluid; but the slightest jar 
will crystallize it into ice. This phenomenon of crystallogenic 
attraction is a mystery, but, nevertheless, a well-recognized 
fact. Again, if a crystal is brought into contact with amor- 
phous matter under proper conditions, it propagates itself, 
converting the mass into crystals after its kind. The physi- 
cist understands the nature and process of crystallization 
as little.as the biologist does the nature and process of prim- 
itive germination. If the conditions are present in the one 
case, the crystal appears; and, if the conditions are present 
in the other case, the germ appears. ‘This is all that can be 
said about it. But the inexplicability of either process can- 
not be urged as an argument against its actuality. 

That a plant or an animal may assimilate elements from 
the water, earth, and air, and use them to build up its own 
peculiar cell-structure, is neither more nor less intelligible 
than that a erystal, when placed in a proper solution, should 
change it into crystalline structure similar to its own. The 
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gradual development of a living organism out of undiffer- 
entiated plasma in response to appropriate stimuli, such as 
heat, light, moisture, and electrical energy, is as easily con- 
ceivable as that two gases, hydrogen and oxygen, should 
combine in the form of water, which again, under the action 
of heat, vaporizes and disappears as steam. 

In 1827 the Swedish chemist, Berzelius, declared that 
“‘we shall never be able to make in the laboratory any of 
the products of vital forces.” Shortly afterwards his pupil, 
Wohler, disproved this so positive assertion by the chemical 
production of wrea; and since that time quite a number of 
the products of vital force, such as indigo, salicine, and ali- 
zarine, have been fabricated chemically, and sometimes in 
so great quantities and with so little expense as almost 
wholly to supersede the natural products as articles of com- 
merce. The synthetic chemist can even produce some of 
the crystals (quartz, rubies, spinels, and simili distinguish- 
able from real diamonds only by experts) which in nature’s 
laboratory it took ages to form and to endow with their 
peculiar structure and marvellous beauty. These facts show 
the progress which science has made during the last half- 
century in discovering the secrets of Nature and in imitating’ 
her mysterious processes; and there is no apparent reason 
why the creation of the products of vital force should not be 
followed by the production of vital force itself, and the arti- 
ficial genesis of the germs of life. 

Not only are the physical antecedents of psychical phe- 
nomena, but also the impulses and adjustive movements 
‘ resulting in mental activity, the same in the lower animals 
and in man. Perhaps the most comprehensive classification 
of these impulses is that given by Dr. G. H. Schneider (Der 
thierische Wille, Leipzig, 1880), who distributes them into 
four categories: impulses of sensation (Hmpfindungstriebe), 
impulses of perception ( Wahrnehmungstriebe), impulses of 
conception (Vorstellungstriebe), and impulses of thought 
( Gedankentriebe), or ideation. 

Back of them all, however, lies the great original source 
and efficient cause of organic activity and intellectual life 
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in its multiform manifestations; namely, the nutritive im- 
pulse (Hrndhrungstrieb), or the craving for food. Every 
expression of feeling, every exercise of the will, every exhi- 
bition of intelligence in the lower animals and in man, can 
be traced to hunger as its fountain-head. From the press- 
ure of hunger and the desire to prevent its recurrence 
spring the love of acquisition, the systematic accumulation 
of wealth, the idea of ownership in things, or the general 
conception of personal property, which is the strongest 
cement of social and domestic life, codes of laws and sys- 
tems of morals, discoveries, inventions, industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, scientific researches, and the highest 
achievements of culture and civilization. 

It is true that, as man rises in the scale of intelligence, 
other and nobler incentives to activity come into operation 
and act even more powerfully than the primal nutritive im- 
pulse. The latter, however, always asserts and insists upon 
the priority of its claims; and not until these have been sat- 
isfied and the stress of hunger relieved, and in some degree 
permanently guarded against, does the individual think of 
devoting his energies to higher pursuits. Spinoza had to 
secure his subsistence by grinding his stent of lenses before 
he could gratify his love of philosophy and find leisure to 
work out the ethical and metaphysical problems in the solu- 
tion of which all his intellectual powers were engaged. It 
was the chief grievance of Xantippe that her husband would 
waste his time in getting up, according to what has since 
been known as the Socratic method, unprofitable * corners” 
in speculative questions which brought in no pecuniary re- 
turns, and neither kept the pot boiling nor contributed to 
the alimentary worth of its contents. Still, it is highly 
probable that the nutritive impulse would have been 
stronger in the Grecian sage if he had been thrown upon 
his own resources for subsistence, and had not relied upon 
the sufficient persistency of this natural instinct in his spir- 
ited spouse to supply the wants of a modest Athenian house- 
hold. 

Parallels to this feature of the conjugal life of Socrates 
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are found in many a New England village of to-day, where 
we see the exuberant practical energy of the wife repress- 
ing the easy-going, wool-gathering husband, and reducing 
him first to a domestic nullity, and finally to a confirmed 
loafer and peripatetic philosopher, sententious and seedy, 
wise and worthless, loved and laughed at by all men. 

The final purpose of the nutritive impulse and of the 
various subsidiary impulses which minister to it is the pres- 
ervation of the species. Seeking food, fighting foes, form- 
ing friendships, sexual attraction, care of offspring, social 
feeling, love, hatred, fear, jealousy, cruelty, kindness, re- 
venge, deceit, “all thoughts, all passions, all delights,” are 
subservient to this one great end. 

Not only is the preservation of the species the aim of all 
the energies developed by animal organisms in their present 
state of being, but it is also the genesis of the belief in a 
life to come. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
springs from man’s unwillingness to give up the struggle for 
existence, even after the dissolution of his physical frame. 
It is the expression of his antipathy to annihilation and his 
longing to live and to develop to a still higher degree his 
spiritual powers. The soul is the ideal of individuality in 
its purest form, just as the gods of a people are its ideals 
of humanity in its purest form, although it may be, as Dr. 
Svoboda remarks, that ‘**a soul which no one remembers 
is as devoid of reality as a god which no one worships.” 

Impulses of sensation are produced by immediate contact 
of the living organism with external objects; impulses of 
perception are called forth by seeing objects at a greater or 
less distance ; impulses of conception originate in the presen- 
tation of real but absent objects to the mind by the power of 
memory; impulses of thought may arise out of the mere im- 
agination of objects or the simple apprehension of things not 
actually existing. There is, however, no break in this series 
of cognitive movements, from the most automatic reflex action 
to the most complex processes of abstraction and generali- 
zation; nor is it possible to determine how far they are due 
to mental and to non-mental factors, or to draw a boundary 
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line defining the limits of each. We know that thought 
and emotion are always connected with certain molecular 
movements in the brain. Whether the cerebral movements 
are the cause or merely the concomitants of the mental mani- 
festations we cannot tell. All that we can assert is that, 
within the limits of our experience, the latter are insepa- 
rable from the former, and wholly dependent upon them. 

In the lower animals the lower impulses are predominant, 
and this predominance is used by Schneider, in a general 
way, as the basis of psychological classification. Thus he 
regards protozoa and radiates as sensation animals; the 
mollusks and articulates as perception animals; the ver- 
tebrates, with exception of the human species, as concep- 
tion animals; and man as pre-eminently a thought animal. 
Nevertheless, it is to be observed that man acts in obedience 
to all these impulses, and that the lower animals, which are 
usually governed by impulses of sensation, perception, or 
conception, may and do exercise thought, and are influenced 
by imagination and reason. 

Oken regarded the life of the lower animals as a sort of 
mesmeric state, due to the ascendency of the sleeping soul 
located in the liver over the waking soul with its seat in the 
brain, and classified them according to their supposed tem- 
peraments into melancholy, sanguine, and choleric. The 
first class comprises fishes and reptiles ; the second, birds ; 
and the third, mammals. Animals of the first class have 
memory and sensation only; those of the second class have 
perception, conception, and concrete ideas; those of the 
third class have understanding, intelligence, and reason, but 
not self-consciousness, which is the sole attribute of man. 
This classification, although superficially suggestive of that 
proposed by Schneider, is loose and unscientific ; and, instead 
of being based upon accurate observation, it is made to suit 
certain mystical notions and metaphysical theories. 

Children, savages, and the rude and ignorant classes of 
civilized society yield more readily than highly developed 
races and individuals to the lower impulses of sensation and 
perception, as is evident from their lack of self-restraint 
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when excited by the presence of desirable objects, and their 
disposition to gratify their appetites without thought of the 
future. 

Schneider maintains that squirrels, hamsters, and wood- 
chucks, in collecting and storing food, act solely in obedience 
to the impulses of perception and conception. Thus the 
perception of a nut causes them to pick it up; the concep- 
tion of their hole or burrow impels them to carry off the 
nut; and, when they have reached their abode, the percep- 
tion of the place induces them to lay it down or store it. 
Such an explanation, however, really explains nothing, and 
is wholly inadequate to account for the animal’s conduct. It 
does not furnish any sufficient motive for the action, and 
therefore leaves it as unintelligible as it was before. If these 
creatures exercise no foresight, and have no notion that the 
nut is to serve them as food in the coming winter, they 
would, if hungry, eat it at once; if not hungry, they would 
let it alone; they surely would not store it for future use. 
No squirrel is tempted by a fair exterior to try his teeth on 
a hollow nut, or to add worthless material of this sort to his 
winter supply of provisions. But, if he were governed solely _ 
by the aforesaid impulses, he would not be capable of such 
discrimination. The mental process which leads him to dis- 
card every nut that has not a sound kernel in it is not con- 
fined to a simple impulse of perception. The fact, too, that 
he does not merely pick up the nuts which he happens to find 
in his wanderings, but sets out in search of them, proves 
that the action is due to the exercise of thought, and that 


‘the agent is clearly conscious of the purpose for which it is 


performed. 

The propensity of the carrion-fly, on the other hand, to lay 
its eggs in putrefying flesh, which will supply its young with 
proper nourishment, is stimulated and directed wholly by 
the impulse of perception, and especially by the sense of 
smell, since it often lays its eggs on plants which have the 
odor of carrion, but not its nutritive qualities, so that the 
young perish from lack of food as soon as they are hatched. 
Again, the tumble-bug, on perceiving a small, round object, 
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is seized with an irresistible impulse to roll it, although 
it may be a piece of wood or stone instead of a ball 
of dung containing its eggs. But this sort of fatuity is, 
unfortunately, not confined to tumble-bugs. One meets 
with many persons in daily life who are easily deceived by 
outward semblances, think they know a round and rollable 
thing when they see it, and are constantly engaging in all 
sorts of foolish and unfruitful enterprises. In forming ties 
of friendship, love, and matrimony, and in entering into a 
great variety of social relations, young people are especially 
apt to be led by mere impulses of perception and conception, 
so-called fancies, which are often blind and irrational whim- 
seys of the most delusive and pernicious character. 

When a fox sees the bait of a trap, there are two distinct 
impulses immediately excited in Reynard’s breast,— the im 
pulse due to perception, which tempts him to seize the tempt 
ing morsel, and the impulse due to conception, which sug- 
gests the danger of being caught; and his safety depends 
upon the comparative strength of these two impulses. 
Under such circumstances, a young animal will probably 
yield to the perception impulse, and fall into the snare: 
whereas an older and wilier fox will most likely be governed 
by the conception impulse, whereby the sense of peril over- 
rules the strength of appetite, and thus escape. 

Feigning death in the presence of danger implies not only 
a clear conception of the impending peril, but also a remark- 
able degree of cunning and self-control in evading it. The 
theory of Professor Preyer that this simulation is simply a 
state of catalepsy produced by the paralyzing effects of fear 
is wholly inadmissible, and will never be accepted by any 
one who has seen an opossum “ playing possum” or read 
Audubon’s vivid description of such a performance. No 
disciple of George Fox ever developed the power of passive 
resistance possessed by the opossum. The female didelphys 
is an heroic mother, and will calmly suffer martyrdom for the 
safety of her offspring. She can open at will the pouch in 
which she keeps her young, but no amount of torture can 
force her to do so. To get them out is as difficult as to get 
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a joke into a Scotchman’s head, and can be effected only by 
the same means,— a surgical operation. Hypocrisy (that is, 
“ acting”) is a trait shown by all weak animals in self-de- 
fence. Dogs are adepts in putting on an air of innocence 
when they are fully sensible of having done wrong, and in 
craving pardon by expressions of mingled contrition and 
flattery when their guilt has been detected and exposed. 

Birds and mammals, which live in flocks and herds, post 
sentinels, when they are feeding or sleeping or engaged in 
any perilous enterprise, in order to warn the community of 
the approach of an enemy. Flamingoes, wild geese, turkeys, 
gulls, bustards, crows, ravens, storks, prairie hens and prai- 
rie dogs, monkeys, zebras, wild horses, chamois, beavers, 
otters, walruses,— in short, all gregarious animals,— have this 
habit. The sentinels also show great discrimination in the 
discharge of their duty, paying no heed to harmless animals 
like a sheep or a cow, but sounding an alarm at the approach 
of a beast of prey ora man. Before migrating to any par- 
ticular place, spies are sent out to ascertain whether the 
change would be desirable or attended with danger. In 
Siberia deputations of squirrels go on such missions, usually 
in August, crossing dreary wastes, swimming rivers, and - 
enduring all sorts of hardships until they reach the high 
plateaus of the pine forests. In a few weeks they return, 
report on the prospects of the cone harvest, and towards the 
end of September guide the whole squirrel community to 
the most favorable spot. The zeal of these emissaries in the 
performance of their task is shown by the bruised and blis- 
tered condition of their feet; and they appreciate the im- 
portance of their office as fully as did the men whom Moses 
sent to spy out the land of Canaan. 

It is also a curious fact that snipes, stilts, and other birds 
which frequent the river-banks and the seashore do not keep 
sentry themselves, but rely for security on the vigilance of 
the plover, which is quick to signal any danger. For the 
same reason zebras are fond of feeding near ostriches, where 
they are free from all anxiety, knowing that the ostriches 
are always on the alert and quick to scent the slightest sus- 
picion of an approaching foe. 
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That these actions are performed with a full conscious- 
ness of the object to be attained is undeniable, and can be 
explained on no other theory. Stationing sentinels indicates 
not only a high degree of foresight and forethought, but also 
gives evidence of remarkable moral qualities, as the expres- 
sion of individual self-sacrifice for the common good, or 
what in human societies would be called public spirit or 
patriotic sentiment. Sentinels and spies expose their lives 
for the safety of the flock or herd. It makes no difference 
whether they undertake this service voluntarily or are com- 
pelled to perform it: the existence of such an office marks a 
high development of the moral sense in the perception of 
the obligations of the individual to the community of which 
he is a member. 

Even cold-blooded sea-creatures know how to profit by 
associations of this kind. Little sea-crabs seek protection in 
the vicinity of the polyp from their arch-enemy, the squid. 
In like manner the pilot fish is safe from the attacks of the 
tunny in the neighborhood of the shark. Here it is self 
preservation, and not friendship, that forms the bond of 
association. It is the same with finches and sparrows, 
which take refuge from falcons in the aéries of eagles. In 
such cases, the weaker animal is protected by the mere pres- 
ence of the stronger, but there is no evidence that the lat- 
ter derives any advantage from the companionship. 

Usually, however, the relation is one of mutual benefit, as, 
for example, in what might be called the love of the hermit 
crab for the sea anemone. The hermit crab takes up its 
abode in’ the abandoned shell of a mollusk to which a sea 
anemone is attached. Ifit wishes to change its habitation, 
it takes the sea anemone with it; or, if it finds a suitable 
shell without a sea anemone, it goes in search of this com- 
panion, who both adorns and protects its home,— adorning 
it like a flower of rosy hue, and protecting it with its mes- 
enteric filaments that sting whatever they touch, and thus 
ward off the assaults of fish which would otherwise drag the 
hermit-crab from its shell and devour it. In return for this 
kindness the hermit-crab provides the sea anemone with 
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food. In this union each seeks its self-interest and secures 
its highest good. 

A queer kind of fish is the star-gazer, or uranoscope, so 
called because its eyes are on the top of its head and are 
therefore always looking heavenward. On account of this 
sanctimonious look it is also known as the “sea-parson.” 
This fish, which Hippocrates prized as wholesome food, 
probably because its flesh is especially offensive, and Kon- 
rad Gessner more than two centuries ago characterized as 
“very dreary and dreadful to look upon,” lives for the most 
part buried in the mire or sand, with nothing visible but its 
staring eyes and vertical mouth, from which projects a long, 
cylindrical, cartilaginous flap that wriggles like a worm. 
No sooner does one of the fry of little fish that gather round 
this supposed worm bite at it than it is seized by the treach- 
erous flap, and disappears in the pit-like mouth of the hid- 
den star-gazer. 

Now, as to the mental process here involved, Schneider 
maintains that the star-gazer buries itself in the slime in 
obedience to an impulse of perception, stretches out its 
squirming flap in obedience to an impulse of conception (7.e., 
of its prey), and draws it in again with the captured min- 
now in obedience to an impulse of sensation, but that it 
has no consciousness of the purpose for which it performs 
all these actions. The naturalist deems himself justified in 
this summary treatment of the psychology of the subject, 
simply because he is dealing with a creature of low organi- 
zation, and is unwilling to admit that its thoughts can be as 
his thoughts, even when there is a striking resemblance in 
their external acts. The most accomplished angler that ever 
whipped a stream obeys a mere impulse of sensation when 
he hooks his fish, although he may exercise his reason in 
resisting this impulse, and not respond to every nibble at 
the bait as an inexperienced fisher would do. For aught 
we know, the star-gazer may use the same discretion. - Rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals of many kinds, toads, scorpions, 
crocodiles, herons, crakes, dogs, cats, lions, tigers, and 
human beings lie in wait for their prey. The man is well 
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aware of the purpose for which he lurks in ambush, and the 
same is true of the tiger and the cat. Indeed, all the way 
down in the scale of predatory animals, from the savage to 
the sea-devil and the star-gazer, there is no point at which 
the action ceases to be conscious and rational, and becomes 
purely sensational and automatic. In the higher organisms 
the higher faculties predominate, and in the lower organ- 
isms the lower faculties; but in all of them, from the high- 
est to the lowest, the action is the resultant of impulses of 
sensation, perception, conception, and thought variously 
combined and inextricably blended. 

A typical illustration of the illogical inferences drawn by 
psychologists as to the mental powers of the lower animals 
is furnished by an interesting experiment made by Mr. 
Amtsberg, of Stralsund, and reported by Dr. Mébius to 
the Society of Natural Science for Schleswig-Holstein, in 
1873. <A large pike, which was wont to devour the small 
fish in an aquarium, was finally separated from them by a 
plate of glass, so that, whenever he attempted to seize his 
prey, he struck his snout so violently against the transpar- 
ent barrier as to be quite stunned by the blow. Never- 
theless, he kept up these attacks for some time. At length, 
however, they became rarer, and finally, after three months 
of disheartening effort, ceased altogether. After the lapse of 
six months the glass plate was removed, and the pike swam 
about freely among the other fish without attempting to eat 
them. But no sooner was a strange fish put into the aqua- 
rium than he gobbled it up. 

In the opinion of Dr. Mobius and other scholars who have 
accepted his interpretation of the phenomena, the conduct 
of the pike “was not based on judgment,” but was the re- 
sult merely of “the establishment of a certain: direction of 
the will in consequence of a series of uniformly recurring 
sensuous impressions.” But this holds true of all discipline, 
and is precisely the process by which the judgments of chil- 
dren, and indeed of the great majority of adults, are formed. 
There are hosts of persons who go through life constantly 
bumping their heads against invisible walls and learning 
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wisdom —if they learn it at all—only by hard knocks. 
Very many lack even the perception shown by the pike, and 
do not know when a spiritual barrier has been taken away 
and the sphere of their intellectual activity enlarged, but 
continue to move along the line of the old partition wall, 
and never dare to go beyond it. 

In the case of the pike, the glass plate was simply the 
means of inculcating a definite idea; namely, that certain 
fish were not to be eaten. Every blow against the unseen 
barrier was an admonition and injunction on this point, 
and a vigorous enforcement of the lesson to be taught, just 
as a wilful child learns to let forbidden things alone by a 
smart slap on the fingers. To affirm that “the pike acted 
without reflection,” or that it was ‘*a machine with a soul, 
which has this advantage over soulless machines, that it can 
adapt itself to unforeseen circumstances,” and that “the plate 
of glass was to the organism of the pike one of these unfore- 
seen circumstances,” is to make a terrible pother of words 
without sense, and to give an explanation that explains 
nothing. A machine with a soul is a contradiction in terms, 
since an organism with a soul ceases by virtue of this en- . 
dowment to be a machine. 

Nor was it a “ mark of stupidity” that the pike did not 
eat the fish after the plate of glass had been removed, but 
rather an indication of docility and discrimination. The 
ability to distinguish between the fish that were not to be 
eaten and those that might be eaten shows close observation 
and the power of comparing objects and discerning their 
relations and properties; and what is this but judgment? 
A certain association of ideas was established in the pike’s 
mind by the intervening plate of glass, just as it may be 
established in a child’s mind by an intervening slap. The 
law of mental action is in both cases identical. In the in- 
stance adduced, it required months of discipline to establish 


this association of ideas, but it-was so firmly fixed as never 


afterwards to be broken. The lesson once learned was not 
forgotten, and in this particular the pike’s education was 
complete. He was trained up in the way he should go, and 
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did not depart from it. It is precisely in this manner — 
namely, by threats and blows —that a cat is taught not to - 
touch caged birds. The naturalist Lenz tells of an old 
tabby which, having been thus trained, imparted the in- 
struction to her kittens in the same way, cuffing them when- 
ever they approached the cage with the feline stealth indic- 
ative of felonious intent. 

By an application of the same principle, a horse is taught 
to stop at the word “ whoa”; namely, by attaching a rein to 
the animal’s foot and pulling the foot clear of the ground 
every time the word “whoa” is uttered. The horse is 
thereby forced to stop, and thus learns what “ whoa ” means, 
and acts accordingly. It is not necessary to suppose that 
such an absolute connection is established between the sound 
* whoa” and the pulling of the forefoot from the ground as 
to make the horse think of the act whenever he hears the 
word. If this were the case, the animal, on hearing the 
word, would not only stop, but also lift the forefoot. The 
procedure is purely didactic. The horse learns what his 
master means by * whoa,” and obeys, but no longer thinks 
of how he came to learn the lesson, any more than a man, 
who in his youth was compelled to study Latin by the 
application of the rod, thinks of “the threatening twigs 
of birch” whenever he reads a Horatian ode or a Virgilian 
eclogue. 

The way in which many psychologists talk about the men- 
tal faculties of animals recalls Heine’s interview with the old 
lizard at Lucca. In the discussion which ensued, the poet 
dropped the words “I think.” “Think!” cried the lizard, 
with a sharp, aristocratic tone of profound contempt;— 
“think! which of you thinks? . For three thousand years, — 
wise sir, I have investigated the spiritual functions of animals, 
and have made men and apes the special objects of my study. 
I have devoted myself to these queer creatures with as great 
zeal and diligence as Lyonnet to his caterpillars ; and, as the 
result of my researches, I can assure you that no man thinks. 
Now and then something occurs to him; and these accident- _ 
ally occurring somethings he calls thoughts, and string- 
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ing them together he calls thinking. But you can take my 
word for it, no man thinks; no philosopher thinks; neither 
Schelling nor Hegel ever thought; and, so far as their phil- 
osophy is concerned, it is mere air and water, like vapors in 
the sky. I have already seen countless successions of these 
clouds floating proudly and ‘securely over my head, and the 
next morning’s sun dissolved them into their original noth- 
ingness. There is, in reality, but one true philosophy, and 
that is engraven in eternal hieroglyphics on my own tail.” 
This lordly and disdainful attitude of the venerable sanrian 
towards the human race is a witty persiflage of the anthro- 
pocentric conceit which perverts man’s views of his rela- 
tions to the lower animals. 

If a writer, with the critical acumen of Gervinus, asserts 
that the nations of antiquity ‘took no delight in nature,” — 
and Schiller affirms that ‘nature interested the understand- 
ing and excited the curiosity of the Greeks, but did not 
awaken in them any moral feeling,’ —if keen thinkers thus 
fail to get a clear and correct appreciation of the mental and 
emotional capacities of their fellow-men in earlier epochs 
and more primitive stages of intellectual development, how 
much more difficult must it be to analyze and estimate aright 
the psychical phenomena of animal life that lie still remoter 
from our own! 

It is a significant circumstance that metaphysicians have 
never made any valuable contributions to zodpsychology. 
This is because they have always discussed the mental con- 
stitution of animals without having adequately observed 
their habits, or have endeavored to make such facts as came 
within their range of observation fit into some preconceived 
theory, discarding as worthless whatever could find no place 
in the systems of thought they were pledged to uphold. 
Wild speculation on a small amount of real capital is apt to 
prove as disastrous in the bene of philosophy as on the 
stock exchange. 

Aristotle, who was perhaps less liable to this reproach 
and dealt more with positives than any of his contempora- 
ries, maintained, nevertheless, that heart-beating is a phe- 
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nomenon peculiar to man, “because he alone is moved by 
hope and expectation.” The process of reasoning which led 
the Stagirite to this absurd conclusion seems to have been 
something as follows: Fearful or pleasurable anticipation 
causes the heart to beat, and this pulsation can occur only 
where such feelings exist. The lower animals, however, live 
wholly in the present, do not look forward to the future, 
and are not agitated by pleasant or painful presentiments: 
therefore, their hearts do not beat. Such is the vicious circle 
in which the greatest logician and clearest thinker of antiq- 
uity allowed himself to be caught, through excessive confi- 
dence in the validity of syllogisms and the lack of a little 
observation. An Athenian boy with a bird in his hand 
would have put him to shame, and laughed his logic to scorn. 
Cassiodorus held that the life of the lower animals resides 
in the blood, whereas the anima, or soul, is a principle peculiar 
to man, and distinct from the blood, and based this fanciful 
theory on a false etymology: anima quasi dvaima, id est a 
sanguine lonye disereta, which would identify spirituality 
with anemia. ; 
Lactantius, in discussing the origin of error (Inst. Div. 
Lib. II. cap. 10), makes a still more subtile and strained dis- 
tinction between men and brutes. “ For we,” he says, * being, 
a heavenly and immortal race, make use of fire, which is given 
to us as a proof of immortality, since fire is from heaven ; 
and its nature, inasmuch as it rises upward, contains the 
principle of life. But the lower animals, inasmuch as they 
are altogether mortal, make use of water only, which is a 
corporeal and earthly element; and, because of its unstable 
nature and downward tendency, shows a figure of death. 
Therefore, the cattle do not look up to heaven, nor do they 
entertain religious sentiments, since the use of fire is removed 
from them.” Elsewhere in the same apology (II. 1) he 
states as a significant fact that the Greeks called man 
dvOpwros because he looks upwards. It is strange how much 
stress has been laid upon this false etymology (for the word 
means man-faced, and contains no suggestion of looking up- 
wards), what far-reaching physiological inferences have 
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been drawn from it, and for how many centuries poets have 
not ceased to ring changes upon it. Looking upwards is, as 
we have already seen, a physiological peculiarity of the star- 
gazer and the sea-devil, but not of man, who naturally looks 
straightforward, and can look upwards, as Galen remarked 
more than sixteen centuries ago, only by painfully bending 
back his head. The goose is infinitely his superior in the 
ease with which it can turn its eyes heavenward. 
Yet Ovid says,— 


“ Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini sublime dedit, ccelumque tueri 
Jussit; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 
e 
Less than a century later Silius Italicus, in his epic of the 
Second Punic War (xv.), amplified the verses of his pre- 
cursor and prototype as follows : — 


“ Nonne vides hominum ut celsos ad sidera vultus, 
Sustulerit Deus, ac sublimia finxerit ora? 
Cum pecudes, volucrumque genus, formasque ferarum, 
Segnem atque obscenam passim stravisset in alvum.” 


Racine repeats the same thought in the lines — 


“T’homme éléve un front noble et regarde les cieux.” 


and Milton embodies it in his description of creation in still 
fuller and more poetic form : — 


“There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done; a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sancity of Reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing ; and from thence, 
Magnanimous, to correspond with heaven.” 


Cowper sings the same strain : — : 
“ Brutes graze the mountain-top with faces prone 


And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them,” 
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as though the hungry savage were any less “intent”? upon 
the food with which he gluts his maw. 

Birds not only stand erect, but also, by the power of flight, 
free themselves more than mammals from bondage to the 
earth. “ But,” says Steinthal, “however high they may 
soar, they still belong to the earth.” The same is true of 
man, however far 


“ His piercing eyes erect appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through.” 


The ant is not inferior to the bee in intelligence because it 
crawls on the ground instead of hovering in the air. The 
owl surpasses man in the facility and freedom with which it 
can turn its head in every direction, but this flexibility of 
its neck does not contribute in any degree to the enlarge- 
ment of its mental horizon. Steinthal compares the brute to 
a piece of cloth fastened at all four corners to the ground, 
whereas man is like a piece of cloth attached at only two 
points, so that the greater part of it flutters intheair. ‘The 
influence of this power of free motion,” he adds, “in 
promoting the development of intellectuality is incaleu- 
lable.” This rather vulgar comparison of man to a flapping 
sheet, recalling somewhat ludicrously the possibility of his 
being “two sheets in the wind,” does not illustrate in the 
least the point in question. 

Man’s superiority of bodily structure and constitution 
in respect to his mental development was very succinetly 
stated by Herbart nearly a century ago, as follows: “He has 
hands; he has speech; he lives through a long, helpless 
childhood.” [Hr hat Hinde; er hat Sprache; er durchlebt 
eine lange, hiilflose Kindheit. Werke, vi. p. 206.] The 
last-mentioned point has been taken up and most fully and 
satisfactorily worked out by Mr. John Fiske. -Animals 


without hands, or prehensile organs that may by use be 


converted inte hands, derive no intellectual advantage what- 
ever from an upright position. The penguin may have the 
habit of standing erect on its feet and flopping its quill-less 
wings for countless generations without adding in the least 
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to the size or complexity of its brain. The assumption and 
permanent maintenance of an upright posture marked an 
epoch in the evolution of the human race, only as contribut- 
ing to the differentiation of the hand from the foot, and to 
the development of the former as an organ of investigation 
instead of a means of locomotion. 

The form and flexibility of the hand and the extreme 
delicacy of the sense of touch, especially in the tips of the 
fingers, are the chief sources of man’s intellectual progress, 
so far as this is dependent upon his physical structure. The 
capability of grasping an object with firmness and precision 
and holding it with ease and exactness in a variety of posi- 
tions not only renders possible the use of tools, the acquisi- 
tion of mechanical skill, and the growth of the arts, but also 
exerts a direct influence upon the intellect by cultivating 
the powers of close observation and intense concentration of 
thought. It is by no means a mere accidental coincidence 
that many words used to denote operations of the mind are 
spiritualizations of the functions of the hand; as, for exam- 
ple, when we speak of grasping or handling a subject, seizing 
a point, catching an idea, and comprehending a proposition. 
These expressions, now employed as simple figures of . 
speech, are records of real facts and natural processes in the 
early educational history of mankind, since it was by the 
frequent repetition of the manual action that the higher and 
fuller mental life of the individual was developed and the 
progress of the race promoted. 

The mental and moral value of mechanical labor as a dis- 
cipline for the young is now just beginning to be appreciated 
and to be assigned its proper place in pedagogies. The boy 
who has learned to draw.a straight line has learned a lesson 
in rectitude; and in making a box or a table he builds up 
his own character, and gives it additional symmetry and 
stability. The influences which civilized the race in its 
infancy are still the most efficient agencies in civilizing each 
individual; for, notwithstanding the hereditary transmission 
of culture, as yet every healthy child is born into the world 
more or less a savage. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 
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RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD. 
By A. W. Gould. 


Students of nature have recently discovered that there is 
no such thing as birth or death among the lowest of living 
beings: those beings are single cells; and, when one of them 
has completed its period of life, it does not die, it simply 
divides itself into two cells. Nothing of its old material is 
cast aside: there are merely two new beings where there 
had been but one. And each of the new beings lives its 
own life, and then divides in its turn. And so on, till a sin- 
gle cell has increased to a million or billion of independent 
individuals. Life can thus multiply itself indefinitely with- 
out birth or death. 

But, when we rise one step in creation, we find the first 
traces of death. In this higher stage the single-celled 
creature divides as before, but it divides now internally. 
The outer covering of the cell seems to have become so 
hardened by use that it can no longer be divided and fitted 
to the new lives. Therefore, it bursts; and the new creat- 
ures come forth, leaving the thin shell behind them, but 
fashioning all of its contents into their new lives. 

And when we climb another step higher, where the first 
rude organs begin to appear, we find the outer husk of or- 
ganized form cast aside at death. The new lives make 
their own organs. But all of the inner life of the parent 
goes into the children. 

Death, then, in its original form, is only ri brushing 
aside of the old and useless material, the outer husk, the 
shell of life. It is supposed that, when life first began on 
this globe, it began with the single cell. As long as it re- 
mained in that low form there was no death; and, if life had 
remained forever stationary, this world would have been 
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forever deathless. But death was given to us that we might 
have life more abundantly. The covering shell, which was 
devised to protect the growing life within, soon cramped it, 
and must be shattered or laid aside if the life was to continue 
its growth. It became a prison to the growing life. Death 
unlocked the door of that prison, and life 


“Stole with soft step its shining archway through,” 


as Holmes says of the chambered nautilus. But, like the 
nautilus, life straightway built itself another house, 


“ Stretched in” its “last-found home, and knew the old no more.” 


But still the life continued to grow, and soon its last-found 
home was too small; and once more it must steal through 
death’s archway, and build itself still ‘more stately man- 
sions.” 

It is through an endless series of such archways of death 
that life has been led from the “ low-vaulted past” up the 
long mountain slope that separates the single cell from man. 
Without death there would be nothing but single cells on 
this earth to-day. Therefore, human instinct is entirely jus- 
tified in feeling, as it does, that death is not the end of all 
things, but the beginning. of new and higher things. Re- 
ligion has a right to believe in the resurrection from the 
dead, since Science herself has a faith full of such resurrec- 
tions. The whole past life of the globe is a resurrection 
from preceding deaths. 

Not every death is indeed a resurrection to higher life, 
but every death may be. Every death is an open door set 
before the dying creature, leading downward or upward 
according as its past life has been aspiring or declining. 
Death is the crucible, as it were, through which Nature passes 
all her products, that she may burn away the dross or the 
gilding of the past, and start each being just where it de- | 
serves to go. Thus she is enabled constantly to select those 
that are fittest for the higher realms she wishes to people 
with worthy beings,— beings that have the strongest instinct 
for higher life. And each selection strengthens that high 
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instinct, till finally man has inherited it from millions of 
struggling generations. 

Now this is not the fancy of mystical dreamers. It is the 
sober and accepted theory of scientific observers. Accord- 
ing to science, death has reigned from the cell to man only 
to bring forth new and higher life. Science says, with our 
own poet,— 


“ There is no death. What seems so is transition.” 


But, if this is the case in all the past till we reach man, why 
should he be the sole exception to the rule? Science knows 
no exceptions to nature’s rules. Nature is uniform. There- 
fore, in the case of man also, death must be intended to 
bring forth some higher life. That is the law which Science 
herself — this Daniel come to judgment — lays down for us, 
and we thank her for it. 

Science and religion, then, are agreed that there will be a 
resurrection from the dead. The only chance for a disa- 
greement is in conjecturing the exact way in which man is 
to rise again. Judging from the analogy of the past, we 
might think that his resurrection would come only in the 
new life of his children. In all the past death has been 
brushing aside the parents to raise the children to higher 
life. Death is still doing the same thing among men, and 
thus elevating the human race. The ery of the new-born 
babe is the ever-repeated trumpet of resurrection to higher 
life. And, if this is all the resurrection there is, our immor- 
tality will be in the race, and not in the individual. The 
individual will die, but the race will live and rise ever 
higher; and in time there will be on this earth beings as 
much above the present man as he is above the brute. 

There is no doubt that such a resurrection as this is 
strictly in keeping with the course of nature in the past. 
That is the way the resurrection of man appears, when we 
look backward. But it is wise to look forward as well as 
backward. If we should see some plant rise from its seed 
in the spring, unfolding leaf after leaf and thrusting forth 
branch after branch, we might think, when we had watched _ 
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it for a month or two, that, judging by the past, it would go 
on producing new leaves and branches forever. But, if we 
should visit it as autumn approached, we should find it had 
ceased to grow, and had begun to blossom; and still later 
we should find it withered and dead. And then, if we 
still look backward only, we should think that this was the 
end of the plant. Buta seed from one of its blossoms, sown 
when winter was over, would convince us that it still lived. 

And why may not the whole cycle of life on this earth 
have a seed-time as well as the single plant? In looking at 
the growth below man, we see, indeed, only new leaves and 
branches continually put forth. But to infer thence that the 
same process will go on forever is to neglect to look forward, 
is to forget that autumn is coming. For the geologists assert 
that the days of this planet of ours are as surely numbered as 
the days of our annual summer, and soon the earth will be as 
cold and lifeless as the moon is already. Therefore, life can- 
not continue forever on this globe. Even if there were time 
for one or two higher races than man to evolve, the process 
must stop some time. Winter will soon be here; and then 
what is to happen ? 

Is it reasonable, then, to think that life is to end in noth- 
ing? that all the leaves and branches of the past ages, all 
the higher lives from past deaths, are to culminate in a few 
brief years of human existence,— just enough to rouse our 
longing for a still higher existence, just enough to enable us 
to gather a few pebbles on the shore of the infinite ocean,— 
and then plunge us into annihilation? “’Twere imbecile 
-hewing out roads to a wall,” says Mrs. Browning of fleeting 
human deeds. And how much more imbecile to spend mill- 
ions of ages hewing out roads for the life of a whole planet, 
to lead at last to absolute nothingness! Dare we accuse the 
Creator of such imbecility as that ? 

Such failure could be avoided if the life on this globe 
should some time change its process, if it should cease rising 
anew in the child only, and should produce a seed destined 
to grow again elsewhere. Such a change is strictly in keep- 
ing with the analogy of the life of plants. And against such 
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a transference of souls from this world to another science 
has no word to utter. The universe is full of worlds in all 
stages of development: and if human thought can be trans- 
ferred from mind to mind, if the power that sustains life can 
be transferred from sun to earth, surely whatever it is that 
inspires these frames of ours can be transplanted to any 
other home better fitted for it. 

But the question still remains whether the seed-time has 
arrived yet. Are we the race that should come, or must we 
look for another and higher race on this globe? 

Ten years ago nearly all scientific men held a theory of 
heredity that made dreams like Bulwer’s “Coming Race” 
and Bellamy’s “Looking Backward” not inconceivable. 
According to that theory, whatever of moral or intellectual 
character human beings have acquired in youth, or before 
the birth of their children, could be inherited by those chil- 
dren. So by a careful education of the young we could 
bring on the millennium in a few generations, and in a few 
centuries could make angels of men as well as of women. 
But facts are forcing a new theory upon scholars,— a theory 
that makes the acquired character of the parents only an 
infinitesimal part of the child’s inheritance. He inherits 
rather the whole past of the human race and of animal life, 
so that, to raise him permanently, that whole past has to be 
lifted upward. 

When the Norse god, Odin, visited the lower world, he 
boasted of his strength. His host asked him to show it by 
lifting a.cat that lay in the room. That mighty god put all 
his strength into the effort, yet he found, to his surprise, 
that he could not raise the slight creature. He could barely 
stir a single paw from the floor. When he was departing, 
his host told him that the seeming cat was a minute portion 
of the gigantic world-serpent that encircled the whole earth, 
and, to lift it, he must have lifted the whole earth. The 
wonder was that he had succeeded in raising a single 
paw. In like manner, the child is a minute portion of the 
vast earth-encircling life; and, to lift him, we must lift the 
whole past life of the globe. The child at his birth, is _ 
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already a thousand times older than the fabled Methuselah, 
and has the bad as well as the good stamped in his character. 
Though not totally depraved, as the childless Calvin as- 
serted, he is a young barbarian, even when born of the most 
cultured parents, as he would show if cast in infancy on an 
uninhabited island. If he is raised to civilization by educa- 
tion, it is only one paw that is lifted, not the whole creature. 
He is still three-quarters barbarian. His children will still 
be born barbarians, and even he will relapse into barbarism 
at very slight provocation. 

If this theory is true,— and it is rapidly prevailing among 
scientific men,—it indefinitely postpones the millennium, 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. It forbids us to expect 
any sudden transformation of the human race. Not even 
an Odin from Asgard or a Christ from heaven can lift it by 
main force. It must grow up gradually. To evolve a new 
race out of man will take at least as long a period as it has 
taken to evolve man out of the brute, and probably many 
times longer. So that this earth will hardly see any higher 
race than ours. 

But, besides this negative reason, there is a positive reason 
pointing in the same direction. The very fact that we are 
the first to form this daring faith in a destiny which tran- 
scends earth is in favor of its reasonableness. No other 
creature, so far as naturalists can see, has ever hoped to rise 
above earth at death. [If all creatures had thus hoped and 
hoped vainly, then man might see good reason to distrust 
_his own hopes. But what all the lower creatures have 
hoped and struggled for they have attained. All their de- 
sires have been satisfied here on this earth. Among them 
an instinct impossible of gratification is absolutely unknown 
to naturalists. Man is the first to feel a desire this earth 
egnnot satisfy. The appearance of that desire seems to 
mark some change in nature’s process, some boundary be- 
tween the old life and the new. Man is the first to reach 
that boundary and catch a glimpse of the strange region 


beyond. 
“ We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea” 
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of immortal hope. We are the opening blossoms of 
the long growth of the millenniums. Like a mighty cen- 
tury plant of the ages, the life on this earth has been grow- 
ing in the past, its top climbing ever heavenward, its roots 
and leaves and branches, reptile and bird and brute, gather- 
ing from earth and air the store of immortal strength that 
was to burst into final bloom when the fulness of time 
should come. 

We are indeed told that man is himself only a brute, 
slightly varied from the other brutes below him, and there- 
fore can expect only their fate. But the botanist tells us 
that the flower also is only a shortened branch, its petals 
only transformed leaves. Yet that shortened branch of 
transformed leaves is able to produce a seed that shall live 
on when the parent tree is no more,—a seed so winged 
sometimes that the storms of winter may waft it in ‘un- 
troubled slumber across the widest of oceans to unknown 
lands, there to waken to a nobler life in a fairer clime. 
Why may not we be a shortened branch of the gigantic 
reptiles of the past, our hands and eyes and brain trans- 
formed leaves from the brute creation, to produce the final ~ 
seed of the great century plant, the soul, that shall be 
wafted in the sleep of death across a stil wider sea to a still 
fairer strand? 


Manistee, Mich. 
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A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
By Albert Watkley. 


It was in the quiet town of R., amid the hills of New 
Hampshire, that I met again this summer, after a separation 
of nearly fifteen years, my old student friend M. We had 
been students together in Divinity School, and at the end 
of our three years’ course we separated,— I to preach, M. to 
settle the question of what he was to do in life. For, though 
taking divinity studies, M. had not settled whether or not 
he should preach, or with what denomination he should seek 
fellowship. But it seemed to us students that, if ever a man 
was fitted to take upon himself the duties of the ministry, 
it was my friend. For he was a man thoroughly in earnest 
and deeply religious, with what might be called, for a better 
name, liberal tendencies. Remembering this, I very nat- 
urally asked M. what he was doing, expecting of course to — 
learn that he was pastor of some church in the Western 
State which he had made his home. Imagine my surprise 
when he answered my question by telling me that he was 
in business. From what I could gather from our conversa- 
tions I do not think M. has become wealthy or is likely 
to become so. The same deep interest in the graver ques- 
tions of life, the same earnestness in religion and in the 
work and place of the Church in the world, are his as of old. 
If I were to criticise M.’s words, or even thought, either 
while at school or now, I would say he was too earnest, too 
intense. The world he took too seriously. He put one on 
a strain. 

He drew out of me the question: “ M., why are you not 
preaching to-day, why did you not enter the ministry? You 
were wont to talk about ‘a call to preach’: what has be- 
come of it?”’ My question, I think, caused him pain; and, 
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when. I saw how it affected him, I waited,— not as if I had 
given it up, but was waiting for an answer. He perceived 
my thought, and said, “I will answer you.” He waited for 
some little time. We were both now in earnest, facing a 
erave question. It was one of the more intense periods 
in the lives of two serious men. I did not therefore hurry 
my friend to begin. . 

And, by the way of parenthesis, let me here say that dur- 
ing the conversation I took no notes; but that night, when 
I reached my room, I put down on paper, so far as I could 
remember it, a conversation which deeply moved me. In 
this report (which includes, here and there, a few hints 
from other conversations) I do not aim to express my own 
views of our ministry. I try to help in the difficult task of 
seeing ourselves as others see us. For the criticisms are 
such as have actually been made. I simply put them into 
what I hope is a readable form. And, as Iam not a writer 
of stories, the reader must take the simple facts, unpolished 
and devoid of that living touch which the story-writer might 
give them. 


I had been reared, runs M.’s story, in the old ways; and I 
loved them, so that it was the hope of my parents that I 
should preach what to us was the gospel. Indeed, I myself 
thought I had ‘a call” to the ministry, with its “* woe is unto 
me if I preach not the gospel.” This was no fancy, no light 
thing which I might easily put aside: it was one of the most 
real things in my life. This “call” helped to awaken the 
intellectual life in me, so that I began to apply thought to 
my articles of faith. The result was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. But I hoped, amid fear and trembling, that my 
thought and faith would find themselves at ene when I 
went deeper. At the Theological Seminary, however, it be- 
came clear to me that I must seek in other quarters than 
the old Church’s Theological Schools the light I needed. 
With this hope I entered the Divinity School where we were 
students together. Yet I had not given up the purpose of 
trying to find a place in the Church of my fathers; for the 
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Bible was to me a living word of God sent through human 
thought and life toman. It glowed in its lines and between 
them with a spirit which made righteousness supreme and 
God the centre of all. But, without trampling into the 
ground every honest endeavor of my intellectual part, I 
could not deny what the critics had pointed out as to its 
origin and errors. In the Christ, too, I found a power which 
to me rose above the creeds,— Trinitarian, Arian, or Hu- 
manitarian. He did not for me fit into any of them, though 
he gave all of them such life as I found in them. I was not 
ready to dogmatize and draw fast lines. I was not able to 
fix bounds to God or man. I did not know where one 
ended and the other began. I had my doubts about all this 
bounding, whether done by the Trinitarian or Humanita- 
rian. I found in Hegel some help which I fondly cherished. 
The doctrine of the Trinity gave me warmth, whereas the 
unities of those who denied the Trinity chilled me. I felt 
myself trembling in cold ether. Yet to hang the world’s 
salvation on the theories about the Trinity was something I 
dared not do. Whatever truth there was to it lay in the 
fact that it was the key, not the puzzling lock. 

It was thus, then, I found myself at the end of my second 
year in Divinity School. I spent my vacation at home; 
and, while at home, I called on the Bishop of I. He gave 
me a patient and sympathetic hearing; and I, on my part, 
unburdened myself freely. Well do I remember his sum- 
ming up. The words are graven on my mind: “I understand 
your case perfectly. You have arrived, in a dim way, at 
your doctrines through a subjective process. The Church 
asks you to take her doctrines objectively, on her authority. 
Her doctrines are facts revealed to her by God, which she 
is to communicate to men: they are not the thoughts of 
men, arrived at either by thought or life. My young friend, 
it is not evolution, but revelation. Hegel is not a way to 
the Church.” Thus I was barred out: my feet were to walk 
no longer in the old paths. 

Please do not interrupt me. I know you are about to ask 
me why I did not take up the work of a Unitarian minister. 
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I will try to answer you; and, in doing so, you will permit 
me plainness of speech. There is much in it to attract one, 
especially one with literary tastes. It is indeed a charming 
work, but hardly an earnest one. The people, as individ- 
uals, attract one, but do not inspire. And is there a Unita- 
rian church, a Unitarian ministry? can there be one, or 
ought there to be one? But here I anticipate. Let me go 
back to the Divinity School days. During my last year I 
gave as much time and thought as I could to a study of the 
Unitarian position, with the result that I disregarded “the 
call” and went into business. AmI sorry? Yes; but I do 
not see that I could have done otherwise. For, to begin 
with lesser things first, it seemed to me as if the Unitarian 
churches lacked that permanent quality which entered into 
my idea of the Church. An air of uncertainty surrounded 
them. Especially did I feel this when in the West, where 
it seemed to me there were as many dead and buried, or 
dying, “liberal” churches as living ones. It was better in 
the East; yet there, too, churches were opened and closed 
at the will and whim of afew. The church's life and the 
minister’s position hung by a most uncertain tenure. Not 
only the preaching, but the existence of the particular 
church, was an interrogation point. And in this same line 
was something we younger men noticed and commented on 
with some hope for ourselves. It was this: we saw how 
easy it was for the fresh, untried student to get a call to the 
average church; and how, when a minister reached the age 
of fifty, the real uncertainty of and struggle for a position 
began. In the Unitarian body there was no place, as in 
others, for the older men,— the men of experience. They 
were simply to keep up the struggle for something to eat. 
And this in a church of Christ! . 

And how was one to struggle? As the doctor does, add- 
ing bit by bit to his practice? No. Or as the lawyer? 
No. He had to candidate. And what is candidating? | It 
is the application of the most selfish and worst side of the 
business spirit to the highest concerns of life. It is the 
culmination of the tyranny of the pew. In no religious 
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body has it reached the perfection found in “liberal” 
churches. Other bodies have their tyrannical bishops and 
assemblies, but the pew in the “liberal” churches is all 
these and more. It was thus it seemed to me then. 

No church spirit could grow out of such a life, no real 
church could arise. A minister, called to one of these inde- 
pendent societies, could hardly feel other than an insignifi- 
cant and dependent factor of a small institution. And, un- 
less he could find. his way open into other fields, the larger 
man in him remained dormant. I was young in those days, 
but it appeared to me that the great men of the Unitarian 
churches were great outside their church work. I did not 
see how it could be otherwise. 

You will perhaps remember that we were accustomed, in 
our Divinity School days, to speak of the “liberal” churches 
as “the churches of the unchurched.” This cry was calcu- 
lated to draw one to the liberal ministry. It was the one 
real enthusiasm. The younger men and the more radical 
men really desired to see the Unitarian Church fill this mis- 
sion. But there was little to inspire them with hope. I 
visited the churches of the different denominations, and I 
found that the unchurched, when they did go to church, 
found their way into the evangelical, and not into the Uni- 
tarian churches. This I found true in every city I hap- 
pened to visit, even where the minister of the “liberal” 
church made earnest efforts to gather in these church or- 
phans. What struck me at the time as humorous was the 
zeal with which some ministers tried to gather in the un- 
churched, and the equal zeal with which the liberal people 
neglected their own church privileges. This anxiety about 
the unchurched, however, only affected the few: the most 
of the men in the pulpit seemed to underrate the church 
and its privileges. They were not backward in proclaiming 
that one was as good out of the church as in it. The 
people took them at their word, and stayed away. I re- 
member writing in my diary this: “I fear that the Unita- 
rian churches do more to unchurch the already churched 
than they do to church those now unchurched.” At the 
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time, I imagined I had got at one of the roots of the trouble. 
These new churches had outgrown many things, but their 
old notions of “election” still clung to them. The many, 
ministers and people, believed in the elect; and in this in- 
stance the elect were the respectable, those of good family. 
The test was a kind of literary one, a semi-intellectual one, 
with a fair amount of old blood in your veins. This quasi- 
aristocratic spirit dominated these churches, and manifested 
itself in ways sometimes serious, but most often ludicrous. 
Now, on the other hand, as you may remember, I was dem- 
ocratic in my tastes and feelings: I believed in no elect, 
but in “whosoever.” I therefore found, when I thought 
of entering the Unitarian ministry, that I was to become, 
or try to become, one of an aristocracy with whose tradi- 
tions and aims I was absolutely out of sympathy. 

This feeling on the part of the churches of the “liberal” 
faith put them out of touch with the mass of the people. 
So completely were these churches out of touch with the 
people that they were often supposed to be dead. I re- 
member how the papers of the other denominations often 
raised the cry, “ Unitarianism is dead!” and how the Unita- 
rian papers returned answer, “It is a lively corpse.” At 
some festival, where the male members of the Unitarian 
host did congregate, since good speaking and good eating 
were provided, the Unitarian body did seem to be alive. 
The churches pinched themselves, and were glad to find 
themselves among the living. All this, at that time, looked 
ridiculous; but it only served to show how far out of sym- 
pathy with the people the Unitarian churches were. Now 
my aim was to answer the “call to preach”; and to preach, 
to my mind, was to carry a message to the people. 

I sought earnestly for “the message” the Unitarian 
churches had to give. In my search, I think you~ may re- 


member, I used to ask the students, “* What gospel have — 


you for the people?” Some bravely answered, “ None”; 
others, “I can’t say”; the majority answered, “‘ The gospel 
of liberty.” It was very difficult to get at just what was 
meant by this last answer. But the general thought seemed 
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to be that it meant the untrammelled application of the 
processes of reason to religious questions. A most noble 
work. But it had to do wholly with the head, and not with 
the heart. It was a thing for the schools, not for the church. 
A church and a ministry have to do with “a message”; a 
school and philosophers, with a method of thought. My 
“call”? was not to become a teacher of a philosophy, but a 
preacher of a gospel. Herein lies, to my mind, a great dif- 
ference. You of the Unitarian ministry are teachers of a 
philosophy, the ministers of the other denominations are 
preachers of a gospel; you are seekers, they are proclaimers 
of something found; you give information, they inspiration ; 
you analyze, as the botanist, the religious life which they 
cultivate; you put into terms of the intellect the heart-life 
which they bring about. What wonder, then, that you are 
sometimes amazed at the doings of one another; that you 
laugh at the Methodist revival, and they in turn call you cold 
and heartless? It seemed to me that Channing was right 
when he opposed separation from the larger Congregational 
Church. You ought to have remained a school in the 
Church, and never attempted to become a denomination. 
With your present position you never can become more than - 
a school, whether in the Church or out of it. 

And in my study of this claim that the Unitarian word 
was “liberty,” I came to this thought: that, when a school 
becomes a church, or tries to, it also becomes the most rigid 
of sects. I recalled the Parker episode, and marked how 
Parker was the real child of Unitarianism, and how his dif- 
ference from it was nothing as compared with the differences 
of opinion permitted in the older churches; and I marked 
how his name stirred anything but Christian feeling. I 
came from a church where, within certain limits and out 
of them, great liberty was permitted. I was therefore as- 
tonished at the bitter feeling this noble man’s name aroused, 
and that long after he had gone to a glorious reward. And 
at the time we were together in Divinity School a new man 
was called to one of the Unitarian churches of Boston. His 
first sermons attracted considerable attention, and brought 
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down upon him the severest criticism. This criticism came 
from the older and more respectable churches. And his dif- 
ference from any standards we could get at was infinitesi- 
mal. His sin was that he was not traditional. We con- 
cluded that, if he had personal power sufficient, he would 
win. And he did win. But I believed that the same per- 
sonal power would win a larger and greater victory inside 
the older and larger churches. 

Now, ‘“ What and where were the Unitarian standards by 
which we were to govern ourselves?” became a most inter- 
esting question to me. My observation convinced me that 
there were standards somewhere. Were they to be found 
in the book? As unanimous “No” was the answer. In 
the schools? Again, No. In any of the numerous “ state- 
ments of faith”? put forth by the different conferences? No. 
I gathered from my conversations with the older ministers 
that the standards could only be got at through contact 
with Unitarian people, and that there existed through tra- 
dition and teaching very definite standards in the minds 
of these people. One good minister, who had only been in 
a parish a few years, in a moment of over-communicative- 
ness, and while smarting under some severe criticism from 
his people, said to me: * The Unitarian faith can be got at 
only by doing or saying something the good people object 
to, and then hearing on all sides what you ought to do. 
The minister goes out full of the idea of liberty: the people 
hear him full of their notions of good taste, so that it some- 
times happens that between them they lick the platter clean 
of all earnest, religious life.” How much truth there was to 
his words I cannot say. You know better than Ido. But 
this I did discover: that there was a consensus, a fixed stand- 
ard, that men were tried by it, and some condemned by it, 
and that their condemnation damned them in the Unitarian 
Church more completely than was ever heretic in the older 
churches. Their fall, compared with that of other heretics, 
was the more pitiable, it was so silent and so irrevocable. 
They never knew they were tried until they were con- 
demned. Was it to be wondered at that I feared to cast in 
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my lot where I could not see clearly where I was going? I 

sought a place where I might preach the gospel which gave 
‘me life. I did not think I should be free to do it among 
your people. I do not blame them. It was a matter for me 
to settle. They were under no obligations to accommodate 
themselves to me. I simply did not think the Unitarian 
body was a church with a gospel or for a gospel. 

I was further confirmed in my conclusions by the great 
lack of missionary zeal in the Unitarian body. Other de- 
nominations twitted the Unitarians with this lack, and for 
it read them out of the Christian Church. They might 
have saved their pains. The Unitarian body cannot be mis- . 
sionary except in certain spasmodic efforts. A church 
means self-sacrifice; a school, self-culture. A church gives, 
a school gets. A church says, “I come to you with life”; a 
school, “ Come to me and add to my life.” Preachers go 
out, scholars say, “*Come in.” The Unitarian ministers, 
when I studied with a view of entering its ministry, were as 
zealous as the ministers of any other denomination ; but their 
zeal aimed at self-culture. They toiled to this end with a 
spirit as earnest as ever inspired a Xavier. They gathered 
around the libraries.. Books, not people, interested them. 
They were Greek; and Boston, if to no other set of men, 
was to them Athens, dearer than either old or new Jerusa- 
lem. I thought they failed to see that the highest self-cult- 
ure came through self-sacrifice. My observation of men 
who went out of the other denominations and entered your 
ministry revealed to me the restlessness of these men inside 
your ranks. Their old zeal and fire had to be toned down. 
The idea they took in from birth, that sacrifice is the central 
Christian thought, had to be gradually replaced by the 
Greek idea of self-culture. It was, as I then marked, a 
hard process. In my young enthusiasm I was in search of a 
liberal Christian Church, 

Perhaps you can call to mind our conversations over a fu- 
neral which occurred while we were in Divinity School. The 
deceased was a leading Unitarian, who, at his own request, 
was buried by clergymenof the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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and with its burial service. He was the flower of the school 
of self-culture, yet, dying, turned his face to the Church of 
self-sacrifice. Wasit that Unitarianism fostered the esthetic 
and left it to starve? Or was it the tribute self-culture 
must always pay to self-sacrifice? I did not then undertake 
to answer these questions, nor do I now. I only know that 
the simple incident made so deep an impression on me that I 
have not to this day shaken it off. You see I could not go 
with you. But what have I done with my “call”? I 
speak now as often as the opportunity offers itself, and I 
hope some day in the great, undiscovered country to an- 
swer it more perfectly than I have been able to here. 


With this the conversation ended. I bade M. good-night 
and good-by, for he was to leave for his home early next 
morning. I had nothing to say, nor have I now. I can only 
think. And he that hath a head to think, let him think. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUNSEN CELEBRATION. 


Notr.— We print the following, sent us by a valued correspondent 
in Italy, who writes, “I shall feel personally most obliged to you if you 
will publish it in the next issue of the Unitarian Review.” He adds, in 
answer to inquiry, the following, which will be of value to those inter- 
ested in tracing the early history of liberal opinion: ‘“ Cesare Cantu, 
the celebrated author of the Storia Universale, who is still. living in 
Milan, has also a work entitled Gli Eretici d’ Italia, where he treats at 
some length this most interesting subject. The Stamperia dell’ Unione. 
tipograjico-editrice of Turin published in 1856 a little volume of about 
two hundred pages, entitled La Riforma in Italia nel Secolo XVI.: 
perhaps I shall succeed in finding a copy and sending it to you, if you 
wish. It is a most interesting volume, but, I am afraid, the priests 
must have done all in their power to destroy all the copies, and it may 
be now out of print. I purpose to write to you again on the subject of 
Unitarianism in Italy before long.”— F. B. We shall feel indebted to 
any friend who will bring to our knowledge any accessible copy of these, 
or of other works upon the subject.— Ep. 


On the 25th of August the centenary festival of Bunsen’s birth 
was celebrated by the town of Corbach, in the German princi- 
pality of Waldeck. On a monument erected to his memory, in 
front of the St. Kilian Church, founded five hundred years ago, 
which monument was then unveiled with great solemnity, the in- 
scription is engraved in golden letters: “To her greatest son the 
town of Corbach.” In the Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, composed 
by his consort, we find the following notice on his father, Hein- 
rich Christian Bunsen, fourth son of an advocate of the same 
name. He belonged to a regiment of natives of Waldeck, 
engaged in the Dutch service. After twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice in a foreign land, he returned to Corbach, his means of sub- 
sistence being restricted to the scanty produce of a few acres ot 
land and a small retiring pension from Holland, besides what his 
own industry in making copies of law documents might work 
out in addition. 
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In 1798 Bunsen was admitted to the gymnasium at Corbach. 
In 1808 he spent one year at the university at Marburg, and then 
went at the age of eighteen to Géttingen, where his paternal 
friend Heyne recommended him as teacher of the German lan- 
guage to the son of John Jacob Astor, of New York, who was 
studying at the university. In 1811 he accompanied Arthur 
Schopenhauer, who became afterwards celebrated by his meta- 
physical writings, on a tour to Gotha, Weimar, and Jena, and 
became introduced to the most remarkable men of these towns. 
In 1812 he was appointed teacher of Hebrew and of Greek, and 
the university awarded to him the prize of twenty-five gold ducats 
for his essay “On the Athenian Law of Heritage.” In appre- 
ciation of this essay, the University of Jena in 1813 bestowed 
on him the unsolicited distinction of a diploma as doctor of phi- 
losophy, “ honoris cdusa.” In the same year he accompanied Mr. 
Astor on a journey by Frankfort and Wiirzburg to Vienna, and 
thence to Milan and the lakes of the north of Italy, where he 
heard of the great victories by which the French armies were 
driven out of Germany. Returned to Géttingen, Mr. Astor was 
recalled by his father, and, having awaited Bunsen’s meeting him 
at Paris, was warmly received by his friend, and enabled there to 
continue his studies under the auspices of Silvestre de Sacy, the 
famous Orientalist. . 

On his way to meet Mr. Astor at Florence, he was called out, 
between Lyons and Marseilles, by the police from the table 
@h6te, and subjected to close examination because of his resem- 
blance to Napoleon I. and his family. He was supposed, as a 
“ Napoleonid,” in spite of prohibition, to have crossed the frontier 
from Germany. Astor’s pressing request that Bunsen would ac- 
company him to New York was met by his fixed decision not to 
leave Europe until he should be better prepared for his Oriental 
journey. The friends parted, to meet again in Heidelberg after 
a lapse of forty-one years. An English travelling companion 
from Paris, Mr. Catheart, looked him out in Florence, and in- 
duced Bunsen to spare him three hours daily for imstruction in 
French during four months, explaining to him the most interest- 
ing monuments of Florence and afterwards those of Rome. This 
arrangement suited perfectly with Bunsen’s plan of awaiting the 
arrival of Niebuhr at Florence on his way to Rome, and he prof- 
ited much by the practice of speaking English. Writing from 
Florence in 1816, he says: “ I am working at Firdusi till 9; 
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from 12 to 3, in the gallery, where I imbibe undisturbedly the 
grandeur of those ancient forms, even to ecstasy, particularly the 
Niobe. ... I continue to read the New Testament, and desire to 
go through both Old and New in the original languages; but I 
have need first of more inward comprehension of the sense... . 
I contemplate working out a part of my general researches on the 
nature of language.” 

Writing from Rome in 1816, he says that the intimate friend 
of his youth and Secretary of Legation at Rome under Niebuhr, 
Brandis, and himself, told their friends there, “ We shall never 
become Catholics, but we honor them in their conviction more 
than such as believe nothing.” Again, in 1817, he writes from 
Rome: “My most earnest longing is towards the study of the 
Bible. Were there but a spirit of power, making itself felt 
among Protestants! not trifling and toying. In our time, as in 
Martin Luther’s, the kernel must be laboriously extracted and 
contended for. Strong and valiant minds are needed, which may 
God send! The carrying on of pursuits so different as inquiries 
historical, philosophical, and linguistic, — Plato, Firdusi, the 
Koran, Dante, Isaiah, the Edda, etc.,— calls for tranquillity and 
order, such as cannot subsist externally without being founded 
within. But much has yet to be done for such a foundation.” 
At the same time he writes : “ Rome offers me everything that I 
could wish for keeping me in animated activity, and in constant 
remembrance of what is alone true and great in life. At the 
same time, at this season it is truly an earthly paradise; the 
weather almost interruptedly fine, and the air never colder than 
with us in the finest spring. In my room, with a sunny aspect, I 
never need fire, and mostly sit to write with open windows. 
The almond-trees are full of blossoms, and everything is expand- 
ing into verdure.” 

Bunsen earnestly desired the increase of intercourse between 
thoughtful minds of each and every one of the cultivated and 
free-spirited nations, and wished that the intellectual and intelli- 
gent of all lands had but as much acquaintance with each other’s 
mental occupation as in the age of the Reformation, when mind 
acted upon mind, in despite of distance, like the reflection and 
reproduction of light from corresponding mirrors. More particu- 
larly did he labor to convince his own countrymen that, although 
Germans possess eminently the privilege of acting as the intellect- 
ual instructors of mankind, yet they should not forget that other 
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nationalities may also strike out truths by which the common 
stock may be increased; and he regretted and never failed to 
reprove the spirit of exclusiveness, which he considered as gain- 
ing ground in the world. Bunsen was fond of using, with regard 
to Italy, the image of the “absence and the need of the Italian 
chord in the musical harmony of Europe, in which as yet only 
the vibrations of the German, the French, and the English chords 
are heard.” Nor were his sympathies bounded by the Atlantic. 
He took the most affectionate interest in American progress, and 
deplored, as a public and private calamity, the existing causes of 
hindrance to that moral expansion, holding in highest estimation 
the capabilities of development, for the best purposes, of the 
young giant State. His cosmopolitan sentiments bad their root 
in an entirely German heart. His cast’ of mind and character 
was essentially German, and it was from his own national centre 
of thought and contemplation that he looked out upon and 
entered into, every worthy variety of humanity. 

In this same year Bunsen was unexpectedly attached to the 
Prussian Legation at Rome, on the recommendation of the Prus- 
sian Minister at the Papal Court, the famous historian, Niebuhr, 
who on an important occasion expressed his opinion that Bun- 
sen was, “perhaps, the most distinguished of his younger country- 
men.” In course of time Bunsen became Niebuhr’s successor. 
This connection with the Legation was followed by what turned 
out to be the most hopeful, elevating, and character-developing 
event in his life, the source of his highest happiness,— his mar 
riage at Rome with Frances Waddington, to whom he plighted 
his troth on a night of starlight and full moon, in the Colosseum, 
kneeling with his bride elect at the foot of the holy cross. Hav-~ 
ing spent his honeymoon at the Villa Accorambuoni, on the fur- 
ther side of Frascati, and having lived a short time at the Palazzo 
Astalli, Via di Ara Celi, Bunsen and his consort inhabited a suite 
of apartments on the second floor of Palazzo Caffarelli, on the 
Capitol, which proved a home to them for twenty-two years, and 
where twelve children were born to them. The entire Palazzo 
became later, and is now, the property of the reigning House of 
Hohenzollern, who have been, and remained to be, the gracious 
protectors of Bunsen and his family. 

To the many and important events occurring during Bunsen’s 
residence at Rome we cannot here refer, His departure from 
Rome has been thus described by a friend: “ Bunsen left ‘es 
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on April 29, 1838, after a residence altogether of twenty-two 
years, twenty-one of which were passed on the Capitol. He 
quitted his beloved home with a firm step and unbroken spirit, 
saying to his wife, ‘Come, and let us seek another capitol else- 
where. His carriage was surrounded by a band of faithful 
friends as well as a number of young men, most of whom he had 
himself drawn to Rome, whose minds he had guided into new 
paths of intellectual discovery, whose career he had watched over 
and assisted, and whose hearts he had won for life by his affec- 
tionate and untiring care and sympathy. ‘They saw in him the 
centre of an active intellectual life, which Rome has never known 
since, and which could have been maintained only by a German 
who, as Ampére truly said, was ‘not only the representative of 
Prussia to the Papal See, but of German learning to Roman 
antiquity.’ No one who was admitted in Bunsen’s time to the 
halls of the Palazzo Caffarelli will ever forget either their far- 
stretching prospect over Rome or the assemblage of eminent 
men whom Bunsen’s power of attraction gathered round him 
every winter; while the hospitable Villa Piccolomini at Fras- 
cati will live in the hearts and memories of a smaller circle, 
who were admitted to the happy, unfettered family life which 
went on through the quiet, sunny summer months, on those 
breezy and wooded heights. And the soul of this delightful 
domestic establishment was the head of the household, whose 
gifts of heart no less than of intellect, whose unceasing activity 
of thought, gave zest and animation to the family life at home 
as well as to the friendly intercourse in other, wider, and more 
varied circles.” 

We conclude these necessarily fragmentary remarks on Bun- 
sen’s life by a few sentences which his eldest surviving son, 
Ernest, pronounced at a festive gathering, after the unveiling of 
the monument, on his father’s aims and ends as regards religion: 
“« Pervaded by a deep love to God and mankind, Bunsen tried to 
throw light on the links between God and man by bringing into 
prominence the eternal truths of the past, especially those which 
have been recorded and often revised in the Bible, in that treas- 
ure of mankind which contains, notwithstanding all obscurations, 
if rightly interpreted, forever guiding divine revelations. He 
wished to co-operate in the gradual erection of those historical 
pillars which in course of time will bear the bridge uniting the 
knowledge of the East with that of the West, and thus will set 
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forth what all religions have in common, In all these investiga- 
tions, Bunsen was led by a strong desire not to affect the in- 
herited reverence for transmitted sanctuaries. What the origin 
of these sanctuaries was, what their value now is,—this great 
mystery occupied his mind, which had been enlightened in this 
direction by the standard investigations of Lessing, the father of 
scientific criticism, and by Creuzer’s way-preparing history of 
symbolism. 

“ Always, in times of prosperity and of adversity, Bunsen was 
supported by a never-failing faith in that Divine guidance which, 
coming to man from without, acts in such a manner on the 
divine spirit within him, if man’s relatively free will permits it, 
that the Spirit of God, its rule or kingdom of heaven within him, 
as Jesus taught by word and deed —that the light which lighteth 
every man—that ‘the engrafted word’ — may become ‘able to 
save the soul,’ as James, the brother of Jesus, expressed it in 
his Epistle. 

“To Bunsen, Christianity, as the religion of Jesus, was the last 
link in a long line of progressions, the culminating point of divine 
revelations.” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE COMING RELIGION. 


In his opening address at Saratoga, Mr. Armstrong told, with 
a vigor, freshness, and fervor all his own, the story of his ad- 
vance from the faith of his childhood to the broader and simpler 
conceptions of his matured religious thought. The bound from 
which he started was the wholesome, traditionary, homelike piety, 
sometimes spoken of, disparagingly, as “old-school Unitarian- 
‘ism”; the goal at which he had arrived was that implied in the 
patient study and thoughtful acceptance of the last results of 
critical science,— alike in the field of theological learning and 
of the finest and highest generalizations of physics. But the 
point that most impressed the hearer was that these intellectual 
results had been accepted as articles of @ diving personal religion ; 
and, in the analysis of them, two data, especially, came out in , 
clear relief: first, the direct contact of every soul with that one 
vast incomprehensible elemental Force which we regard, relig- 
iously, as the Divine Life of the Universe, and may thus know 
in the realm of personal experience and appeal to in the act of 
prayer; second, the moral liberty of which the soul is conscious 
in itself, making the background of contrition or aspiration, of 
ethical passion, emotion, and judgment. The former, he would 
perhaps go on to say, is the foundation of piety, and the latter 
of morality or duty, the two main pivots of the religious life. 

Now we note here that fully equal emphasis is given to the 
second of these two data, the moral freedom of the soul, which, 
on the face of it, seems flatly opposed to the certainties of 
science. It is, however, just as certainly, essential to the passion, 
the fervor, the aspiration, which we associate with the religious 
life: “where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” And the 
interesting thing to remark, in the expression of it which we 
have cited, is that the new scientific conception has been so 
promptly developed into an article of religious faith. To bring 
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the higher life of the soul into harmony and range with a change 
in the intellectual outlook is (if we view it historically) one of 
the slowest and most difficult of achievements. As one of our 
elder ministers once wrote, “It was at least ten years after I 
found I needed a change of base, before I had the same ease and 
freedom of mental movement that I had before,—for example, 
in the conduct of public prayer. With a great price I bought 
this freedom. You that are younger are more fortunate than 
we: you were free-born.” The mental revolution effected by the 
Greeks was at least five centuries in working out, before it be- 
came well blended in men’s higher religious thought, in the form 
of the Christian creeds. And a like process, if we would only 
see it so,—slow, patient, difficult,—is going on under our own 
eyes, which must yet be long in ripening before it can shape the 
mould for the popular religion of the future. What is specula- 
tion to-day may be opinion to-morrow; but it is commonly not 
till after the third day that it can become an article of faith. 

I listened the other evening to a discourse which was both an 
astonishment and a revelation, as it recounted the great steps 
which the advance guard of the intelligence of our time is 
taking en masse towards the body of scientific truth, which will 
become the sure possession of the future. This very last year, 
said the speaker (President Stanley Hall, of Clark University), 
has been the most eventful ever known, in the grand and costly 
contributions it has made, the world over, towards “the higher 
education.” Two features, he said, are most characteristic and 
most essential to this advance: original research, as distinct from. 
the accumulations of knowledge at second-hand; and specializa- 
tion of effort, determined by the severest winnowing-process 
among the searchers after truth, as opposed to the generalizing 
and popularizing that go so into our schemes of democratic cult- 
ure. It is no doubt a necessary thing that knowledge should be 
diffused through colleges and schools that gather their tens of 
thousands; but by the latest methods for the increase of knowl- 
edge a foundation that costs a million dollars maybe for the 
exclusive service of eight or ten investigators; and, so finely are 
the lines drawn, and so complete is the organizing of the work, 
that the student must know in what particular country, or city, 
or university, or school, he is to seek the very last word that is to 
be found, as to the particular topic he is explaining: in the edu- 
cational system of our day, all colleges of all civilized lands are 
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spread out before him like one great encyclopedia, in which he 
turns to the particular article or line he wants. And here, added 
the speaker, we have quite a new realization of that great boast 
of the medieval Church: that it teaches the one great system of 
universal truth to be held always, everywhere, by all men,— quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. The intellectual enthusi- 
asm, the devoted service, the universal consent, which ought to 
go into a world-religion, are found nowhere else, and never be- 
fore existed, on so striking and grand a scale. 

One of our contributors has told us, this month, something of 
the difficulty that is found in practice, when a mental change of 
attitude, like that which our own generation has had to take 
towards religious truth, tries to adjust itself to the tasks done 
with so genuine a spirit of sacrifice under the forms of the past. 
It does not lessen our respect for the spirit of that service, that it 
is (where most genuine) a strictly vicarious sacrifice: the cost, 
the struggle, and the pain are (by the theological scheme they 
adhere to) the gift which men offer to propitiate offended Justice, 
and rescue others from a doom they trust to have escaped them- 
selves. It is the very essence of the change we speak of, that 
it makes such sacrifice, from our point of view, impossible. 
Dwellers in quiet streets, who were never frightened by a fire- 
alarm in all their lives, cannot possibly share either the terror or . 
the heroism brought out by the close prospect of an awful con- 
flagration. Have they, therefore, no cause for gratitude, no occa- 
sion for duty, no scope for neighborly generosity? Nay, new 
griefs, perils, and alarms come upon them daily, and in the dim 
distance is always the thought of some possible catastrophe that 
may overwhelm men’s lives with horror. The past shows us 
enough of that, and none of us knows how much of it the future 
has in store. But there is not the least reason to doubt that, 
when the time comes which brings the immediate crisis, those 
who have been disciplined in a less emotional faith will do their 
full share to meet it, as they always have done. 


ETHICS IN THE COMMON SCHOOL, 


One of the statements made in the discourse we have just re- 
ferred to, quite as striking and important as any, was this: that, 
with all the lavish contributions which governments or rich men 
vie among themselves in making to the higher education, the 
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most munificent and amazing is, after all, the annual appropriat- 
ing, in this country alone, of one hundred and seventy-eight 
millions of dollars to the work of popular instruction in common 
schools. And this, the speaker might have added, in the face of 
two very formidable censures which the critics of our day are not 
slow to bring against the entire public school system, and which 
are beginning to press sharply upon the common mind. The first 
is that our system of public education, dealing mostly with forma] 
instruction and book-lore, does so little to prepare the ordinary 
pupil for the real work of life; and this is fast coming to be rem- 
edied by the attention now paid almost everywhere to indus- 
trial training. The second is a still graver charge: that, in the 
dispute which has been going on about religious instruction in 
the public school, the very elements of morality have been neg- 
lected, with terrible mischief to our body politic; nay, that crime 
has more than kept pace with “literacy,” showing that it is the 
offspring not so much of ignorance (as we used to think), but 
rather a companion of crude, abortive, and misdirected efforts at 
a merely mental training. 

It is not, however, this evil symptom — which is, after all, a 
matter of dispute—that we have in mind just now, but to 
speak of a group of manuals in popular ethical instruction which 
have lately appeared, all at once, in testimony of the wholesome 
turn this widely felt anxiety has taken. The four brief treatises 
whose titles we give below,* taken together, excellently fill out 
such a scheme as the best friends of education must desire. In the 
first we have particularly admired Professor Everett’s character- 
istic qualities, precision of thought, clearness of statement, and 
felicity of illustration, which, we are tempted to say, appear here 
at their very best. Sometimes, we have to confess, his discussion 
of more abstract themes, in less familiar fields, has slipped over 
our minds, like geometry without diagrams, or geography with- 
out maps,— always fascinated by the form, and often eluded by 
the substance. But here the singular transparency of statement 
sheds the clearest possible light on those matters of “every-day 
life, seemingly so simple of comprehension, but so needing to be 


* Ethics for Young People, by Charles Carroll Everett (Ginn & Co.); The American 
Citizen, by Charles F. Dole (D.C. Heath & Co.); The Laws of Daily Conduct, by 
Nicholas Paine Gilman; Character-building, by Edward Payson Jackson: these 
last two are combined in one volume with the title “Conduct as a Fine Art” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). : 
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guarded from the sophistries so neatly flanked in these felicities 
of thought and phrase. Take the following, for example :— 


Again, a certain amount of activity is more easily controlled than inertia. 
You know that a ship must be going one or two knots an hour, or she 
will not mind her helm. She must be making this way in her own 
course, moved by the wind or steam or some other motive force. A ship 
that is merely drifting cannot be steered. Now in idleness we are simply 
drifting.— p. 166. 


The Master is fortunate, whose perfect familiarity with all the 
schools of philosophic speculation has served to mature his skill 
for this humble but most necessary task of expounding the sim- 
plest elements; and the Teacher is also fortunate, who has in 
hand a guide whose authority he may entirely trust, and whose 
method it is always a joy to follow. 

Mr. Dole’s little book aims directly at the wider field of citizen- 
ship and the outdoor duties of grown-up life, and so serves excel- 
lently, by way of complement, to fill out objectively the plan 
whose elements and first principles are supposed to have been 
already taught. It shows, in a style not quite so crystalline and 
pure, but with more of the emotional glow that is caught from 
the touch of outdoor life, an equal simplicity and directness of 
purpose, and the same felicity of handling the concrete fact by 
way of illustration. The.volume may be regarded, in some sense, 
as an expansion of those capital brief lessons (“The Citizen and 
the Neighbor”) which the writer gave us a few years ago. But 
it goes farther, so as not only to serve as a pretty complete man- 
ual of civil duty, but as an exposition, or, in some cases, a clear 
and effective confutation, of very many popular notions current 
in our every-day politics. By practical teachers it is also praised 
as an excellent class reading-book. It is a fine quality in such a 
book that it deals so largely, and in so straightforward a way, 
with the conditions of the broader national life, which fills so 
great a space in the horizon of every well-born American boy. 

The other volume has the distinction of containing the two 
essays which shared the prize lately offered, in Philadelphia, 
“for the best manual to aid teachers in our public schools to 
thoroughly instruct children in morals without inculcating relig- 
ious doctrine.” Together they make a very handsome book of 
three hundred pages,—a book for teachers, be it observed, not a 
text-book for learners. The “thoroughly,” and the avoidance of 
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doctrine such as is often thought to be the only basis of morality, 
impose the peculiar conditions of the task here met. To secure 
the latter, in particular, without giving offence or exposing some 
great lack, implies no small skill. It is effected by the writers in 
the two ways most plainly open to them: by Mr. Gilman in a 
brief treatise of formal ethics, studiously dispassionate, under 
the headings “Life under Law,” ‘Obedience to Moral Law,” 
“Self-control,’ “'Truthfulness,” “The Law of Justice,” “The 
Law of Kindness,” “The Great Words of Morality,’ “Home,” 
“ Work,” “ The Law of Honor,” “ Personal Habits,” “ Our Coun- 
try,” “Character,” “Moral Progress,” “Life according to the 
Golden Rule,” with a basis of natural science, but with a suffi- 
ciency of literary and other illustration; by Mr. Jackson in a 
series of imaginary short dialogues between: a wise elderly school- 
master and his pupils,— dialogues extremely vivacious and occa- 
sionally quite felicitous, including the ethics of school-room and 
playground, without forgetting those of home and the State. 
Perhaps no other way could have shown so well the nature of 
the crude material the school-teacher must deal with, along with 
the quality of the mature product which makes a well-regulated 
life. 

There is a broad, strong, and almost passionate conviction in 
the mass of our better American people that the common school 
must be maintained at all cost, not only as “the palladium of 
their liberties” (as was once rhetorically said, oftener than now), 
but, what is better, as their bulwark against disorder, immorality, 
and “the rising tide of crime.” It comes nearer than anything 
else among us can to the notion and the function of a National 
Church, such as other times have looked to for a like service. 
And, surely, there is no public interest more to be watched and 
guarded than that this cherished institution should be kept sound 
and wholesome at the root. At any rate, the common school 
was once a school of character; and it can be now. No doubt 
it is. Possibly, the very best thing about it in the former way, 
which most of us profess to admire, was its grave- religious 
temper, held in complete good faith, upon a genuine common 
ground of belief between teacher and taught. Perhaps we have 
not lost it so entirely as we are apt to think. Still, the jealous 
controversy that has risen of late years about so simple a thing 
as reading aloud i in school the noble lessons of piety and morality 
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attempt to meet. On the face of it, religion ought not to invite 
more prejudice than secular life,— the Bible, say, than the news- 
paper. Consider what this spreads every day before the eyes of 
even very young children, who catch from it their first impres- 
sions of the great world’s actual character and conduct!—an 
impression, surely, which needs qualifying by whatever lessons of 
practical morality and positive ethics we can get from any purer 
source. 


BOOK NOTES. 


RENAN’S “PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.” 


The third volume of Renan’s unique and invaluable history 
covers something less than two centuries, dating from the fall of 
Samaria (B.c. 719) to the return from the captivity in Babylon 
(.c. 536). Deduct the half-century of the Captivity, and the 
remaining 133 years include a very large proportion of what is 
most vigorous and intense in the national life of Israel, along 
with the highest evidences of its peculiar religious genius. It is 
the age of the great Prophets, of the Book of Job, of the most’ 
poetic and elevated Psalms, of the “finding” of Deuteronomy, 
with whatever of moral uplifting or of revolutionary passion went 
into what Ewald ealls “the Deuteronomical Reform.” These 
make the field of some of the finest and most characteristic of 
Renan’s literary criticism. This is, however, fragmentary and 
brief: the main argument turns more upon the political dis- 
asters, terrors, and convulsions that filled the time, which he 
‘treats with a freedom of handling remarkable even in him, his 
peculiar genius fairly running riot among the obscure and 
tangled mass of material he has to deal with. 

Politically regarded, the phenomenon is that of a small popula- 
tion, crowded upon a territory not much larger than the State of 
Rhode Island, with a capital city (as he estimates, p. 252) of 
only about 20,000, drifting slowly but surely towards extinction 
in one of the mighty empires that threatened it. The prophets 
saw this drift more clearly than the politicians, and regarded it 
as providential: hating Egypt, they in the last crisis proclaime 
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Nebuchadnezzar the minister of God for vengeance,—inecurring 
the rage of the patriots, whom the retreat of Sennacherib had 
confirmed in the faith that the holy city was invincible. Thus 
the little nation was divided into two bitterly hostile camps: 
one, of those who fought against despair, as they did in the 
days of Titus; the other, of those who, with equally passionate 
devotion, would sacrifice everything to the chances of a radical 
socialistic revolt. This strife of parties makes, on that narrow 
stage, the tragedy, whose plot it is the historian’s duty to 
unfold. : 

His treatment of it is wonderfully easy and fluent: the day of 
critical investigation or discussion is past, to him, and he treads 
confidently on familiar ground, descending not to a single pas- 
sage of argument with any opposing critic.. It is as if he had 
walked the streets of Jerusalem through the whole of that bitter 
crisis, and seen, without sharing, all its passion and its terror. 
He has always before his eyes that dreadful siege of Paris, in 
1870, and knows what the strife of parties means under a dis- 
aster which all see, though none confess, to be quite desperate. 
He is familiar with the whole story of religious fanaticism,— dis- 
dainfully and ostentatiously untouched by any of its passions or 
its faiths,— and has his parallels ready at each instant of the 
struggle. The prophets, with their following, are “like a Salva- 
tion Army, importunate, proud in their humility, the masters of 
power, without pleasing whom it was hopeless to expect success ” 
(p. 101),— whose influence on the king’s counsel bitterly exas- 
perated their rivals, so that “a whole storm of hate was gather- 
ing against the Anavim [the Lord’s poor] for the day when their 
royal protector should no longer be there to befriend them.” In 
the final siege of Jerusalem, the violence of Jeremiah’s language 
“exceeded all bounds. We cannot repeat too often that in mod- 
ern days the true analogy of the prophets are the journalists of 
the most immoderate style. Jeremiah... was a compound of a 
Felix Pyat and an implacable Jesuit” (p. 286). “He acted like 


a French journalist who in 1870 might, in all good faith, have 


called the Prussians the ministers of God, have applauded the 
defeats caused by our errors, and have predicted worse disasters 
in the future if the people did not reform” (p. 238), Witness 
“the terrible joy displayed by the Jewish prophet at the exter- 
mination of those peaceful tribes [Phenicians, Syrians, ete.] 


quietly living upon the fruits of their labor: ... the devastating 
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Jahveh, to whom Attila is a perfect servant, represents Jere- 
miah’s ideal. The spectacle of this destruction enchants him: he 
applauds it and delights in it” (p. 236). So the spirited pictures 
of Ezekiel (chaps. xxx.—xxxii.) “may be compared to poems writ- 
ten by a romantic poet during the siege of Paris, upon the im- 
pending extermination of the Prussians and the tragic death of 
the Emperor William” (p. 291). 

Again, the comments on Job, on the Psalms of the period, and 
on the Prophets, continually urge the point, that the Hebrew 
religious genius obstinately refused such consolation as there 
might be, or such solution to the enigma of man’s destiny, in the 
doctrine of a future life, which all Aryan faiths have found so 
easy. None the better for them, however; for, he says, ‘ our 
Aryan civilizations, based upon the immortality of the soul and 
the sacrifice of the individual, are too cruel. Let us, at all events, 
acknowledge the right of the psalmist, who protests and who 
weeps” (p. 207). Thus the Hebrew genius is thrown back on 
the “chimerical” remedy of a pious socialism, promising impos- 
sible benefits to the poor, urged with astonishing energy by the 
chief of the prophets, and embodied, with “extreme ferocity,” 
in the new, code of Deuteronomy (p. 177). We often meet 
expressions, “like this, of a certain fierce disdain in Renan’s allu- 
sions to the temper or the schemes of remedy embodied in the 
prophet’s appeal to the popular conscience; and such expressions 
certainly hide or distort much that is noble and tender in these 
wonderful writings. But, then, these noble and tender passages, 
most likely, are all that the modern reader cares for or remem- 
bers in them. Turn back to the pages of Deuteronomy, or Jere- 
miah, or Ezekiel, and undoubtedly we find that our modern critic 
has opened our eyes to a quality in those writings which the 
religious mind, since the days of the Covenanters, has determined 
not to find in them. But there they are. 

It is noticeable that, in treating of the fifty years’ Captivity, 
Renan says very little of those influences upon the religious 
belief or imagination of the Israelites which most critics have 
been industrious to trace. In fact, he considers that the true 
Hebrew genius was rather intensified and narrowed by the expe- 
rience of that time. The exiles, whether on the banks of the 
Chebar or the Euphrates, nourished their thought in memories of 
the land and customs they had left behind; they became more 
and more clannish as they brooded over their theocratic or hiero- 
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cratic dreams; they developed their ancient tradition or hope 
into a rigid scheme of a priest-governed commonwealth; and 
when the band of returning pilgrims, set free by the Lord’s 
“anointed,” Cyrus, and the great catastrophe of the Babylonish 
empire, sought again the hills of Judah, they took with them 
both the highly idealized picture of their remote past which we 
find in the books of our Old Testament, and that detailed system 
of a puritanic state which has come down to us as the actual 
legislation of Moses,—which was, in fact, a merely theoretic 
commonwealth, impossible to be established in fact, and hardly 
even seriously attempted,— as with the law of usury (p. 356). One 
or two slight efforts to realize a “sabbatical year,” and none at 
all to carry out the beautiful socialistic dream of a “year of jubi- 
lee” (p. 349), are what we actually find upon the page of later 
history. 

In this slight notice we have hardly indicated more than a 
single feature in this very fascinating volume,— the feature of the 
story probably least familiar to the common reader. Of its me- 
chanical and literary execution there is not much to say. The 
translator has improved in the general vigor and excellence of 
his English upon the previous volumes, yet he often leaves us 
longing for the French original, to make sure what the author 
means. An English which says “sacerdoce” for “priesthood” 
(p. 295) and “ Kurdes” for “ Kurds” (p. 213), “waiting power” 
for “staying power” (p. 110), or “between... and between” 
(p. 230), is not quite what we might hope. To say that Job in 
his latter prosperity has fourteen sons! (p. 69) may be a slip of 
the author’s; but “third” for “thirteenth” (p. 128) and “sixty” 
for “six hundred” (p, 285) look rather like a slip of the transla- 
tor; while “paternity” for “fraternity” (p. 401) and “inland” 
for “island” (p. 288) may be mere misprints, which it is to the 
reader’s convenience to have pointed out. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE.* 


The author of this fine volume of English manufacture is-a professor 
in University College, Bristol, and he has previously published a manual 


of “ Animal Biology” and an interesting work on “The Springs of Con- 


duct.” He is a master of the art of popular exposition, not only of © 
biology, but of psychology as well; and this volume will be found highly 


my Ti 
* Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. pp. 512. Ginn 
Co. $4.00. : 
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readable by any who seek to know the mind of the animal world as it 
reveals itself to an intellect observant, reflective, and undogmatic. The 
book belongs with such treatises as those of Mr. Romanes and Mr. 
Mivart; but it is, in our judgment, more trustworthy as a guide, while it 
it is at least as able. 

The twelve chapters are equally divided between the two subjects 
named in the title. The subjects of the first six are the nature of ani- 
mal life, the life process, reproduction and development, variation and 
natural selection, heredity, and the origin of variations and organic evo- 
lution. In regard to the chief division among evolutionists, Professor 
Morgan thus expresses himself: “Biologists are divided into two 
schools, one of which maintains that the effects of use and disuse have 
been a potent factor in organic evolution, the other that the effects of 
use and disuse are restricted to the individual. My own opinion is that 
we have not a sufficient body of carefully sifted evidence to enable us to 
dogmatize on the subject one way or the other. But the position of 
strict equilibrium being an exceedingly difficult, and some would have 
us believe an undesirable, attitude of mind, I may add that I lean to the 
view that use and disuse, if persistent and long continued, take effect 
not only on the individual, but also on the species.” 

The second half of this entertaining and instructive treatise considers 
the senses of animals, mental processes in man, the powers of perception 
and intelligence in animals, their appetences, emotions, habits, and in- 
stincts, and mental evolution. - Professor Morgan’s exposition of these 
subjects is marked by a considerable degree of originality and by much 
skill in the handling. He would compare the process of sense-percep- ° 
tion to a knocking at the door: “ At the bidding of certain stimuli from 
without, we construct that mental product which we call the object of 
sense. To the mental constructions we give the name of ‘constructs.’ ”’ 
Professor Morgan denies to animals the faculty of abstraction. They 
can indeed note a predominant quality in an object; but they do not 
isolate this by “floating it off from the object.” The analytic power 
marks a generic difference between the mind of man and the mind of 
the dog, for instance. There is no breach of continuity; but “intelli- 
gence” may well denote the power to form inferences in the field of per- 
ception, and “reason” the power of conceptual analysis. Abstract sen- 
timents, such as a sense of beauty or of justice, are not present in the” 
animal mind. “Morality is a matter of ideals”; and, as the animal 
shows no power of forming these, he is outside the moral world. In the 
final chapter Professor Morgan accepts monism as the most rational 
explanation of the worlds of matter and spirit. In man the evolution 
of the higher phases of conduct has had little or nothing to do with nat- 
ural selection. “They are the outcome of conceptual ideas, and are sub- 
ject to the same process of elimination through incongruity.” 

It is a pleasure to commend to the American reader so valuable a 
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work as this, which Professor Romanes has recently pronounced the 
best discussion that he has read “of the larger problems of contem- 
porary science,— biological, psychological, and Darwinian.” 

N. P. G. 


We have received from the publishers another volume of Sermons by 
J. Vila Blake, entitled “ Happiness from Thoughts,” strongly character- 
ized by those qualities of his we have spoken of heretofore. Among 
the topics are “Peace,” ‘‘ Authority,’ “The Earth’s Friendliness,” 
“The Natural Man,” “The Undertone of Life,” “Religion and the 
Bible,” “Perhaps.” (Charles H. Kerr, Chicago.) 


Mr. Bixby’s “ Crisis in Morals ’’ consists of two parts, critical and con- 
structive. The former is an exceedingly keen, thoughtful, and vigorous 
discussion of the defects in Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics,” in which we 
have particularly admired the ninth chapter, one of the best bits we 
know of modern Socratic dialogue, once published in this Review. The 
Second Part illustrates, in strict subordination to the data and method of 
science, those underlying principles and forces which constitute the moral 
life, properly speaking, and lead to the higher conceptions of spiritual 
religion. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Professor Norton translates, in his charmingly lucid ‘and pure English 
prose, the first ‘‘canticle” of Dante’s great poem, to which he gives the 
proper brief English title, ‘‘ Hell.’”** Such a version, easiest of itself in 
the reading, escapes the distortion and misrepresentation that must 
befall the most skilled metrical translation, and we have read with 
pleasure a considerable part of it. On the face of it, it should be the 
best of guides to one who seeks such help with the original in hand. 
Familiar as he is with that, it is possible that Professor Norton does not 
consider quite enough the natural desire even of the mere English reader 
for the aid of rhythmic form. And sometimes, too, it will happen that 
the mechanical exactions of the form a translator selects will give a 
curious felicity of phrase that makes the best possible reflex of the 
original. We have seen this in his own versions of the canzone in Dante’s 
Vita Nuova; we have found it, now and then, in the mechanical rigid- 
ity of Cayley’s renderings; and, surely, no prose translation of the 
Odyssey can ever equal some of the exquisite Spenserian stanzas of 
Worseley’s noble reproduction of that poem. The prose form is, after all, 
a disapp»intment, and we trust that this most accomplished translator 
will give us, before he is done with it, some specimens of what he i 
do in the terza rima if he chose. 

The preface which he has given us to Mr. Latham’s translation and com- 
ment of Dante’s Letters + puts this careful and studious piece of work- 


*The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. 
I. Hell. : 


+ The Translation of Dante’s Eleven Letters. With Explanatory Notes and 1 
torical Comments by Charles Sterrett Latham. Edited by George Rice Carpenter. TY 
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manship quite above the range of mere literary criticism, and makes it 
one of the most touching monuments of patient heroism in the world of 
letters. The sudden blow which paralyzed the young student's strength, 
and reduced him to a brief lifetime of hopeless malady in which this liter- 
ary task became the occupation and solace, is told in a few sympathetic 
touches which show a life lesson far more impressive than any achieye- 
ment of letters. Of these epistles, two are of special interest to the gen- 
eral reader, the sixth and the eleventh. The commentary bound in with 
them consists chiefly of careful studies of the local or family history of 
the time, with other material such as may give a more intelligent un- 
derstanding of the age whose picture, vigorous, condensed, immortal, is 
to be found only in the works of Dante. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


In ‘The Vikings in Western Christendom,” Mr. C. F. Keary, who 
has made himself known as an authority on primitive belief and ancient 
history in general, presents the story of the Scandinavian peoples from 
789 to 888 a.p. This was their formative period, a time of storm and 
stress. It saw a most important part of the long struggle between Chris- 
tianity and northern heathenism. Mr, Keary has, accordingly, given 
much attention to the attitude of these two powers at the beginning and 
the close of his record. Each, as is well known, borrowed much from 
the other. Mr. Keary’s subject lacks unity, as he is obliged to turn to 
Ireland, France, Germany, or Spain, as the bold marauders varied their 
attacks. But he has treated the confused time with spirit and good 
judgment, clearing up for the general reader a time over which he has 
heretofore been compelled to pass very hastily. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


If any one desires to know in what a spirit a story of the time of 
Christ should most of all not be written, he will find ample instruction 
in a volume, “The Genius of Galilee,’’ which Mr. Anson Uriel Hancock 
calls “ An Historical Novel.” The intrusion of the most ‘* modern” 
tone into the description of Jewish and Roman life in the first century, 
A.D., is extreme; and the whole treatment is hopelessly vulgarizing. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 


“In “Money,” by Emile Zola, which Mr. B. R. Tucker has cleverly 
translated, we have a powerful study from life of some of the most ex- 
citing days on the Paris Bourse. M. Zola takes no sentimental attitude 
towards money, either to reprobate or to adore; but he follows the 
sensible way of those who discriminate between the good and the bad 
uses of which it is capable. (Benj. R. Tucker.) 


“Reason and Authority in Religion,” by Professor J. MacBride Ster- 
rett, D.D., consists of two chapters on the ground of certitude and 
authority in religion, which have the air of having been hastily thrown 
together. Their criticism of Dr. Martineau’s latest volume is entirely 
inadequate. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Greenough White, A.M., in his “Sketch of the Philosophy of Ameri- 
can Literature,” would prove ‘“ the independent and organic development 
of American literature’; but, for ourselves, we find his attempt more 
ambitious than convincing. (Ginn & Co.) 


“ The Soul of Man,” by Dr. Paul Carus, “an investigation of the facts 
of physiological and experimental psychology,” reminds one forcibly of 
the man who was said to have a great appetite for knowledge, but a very 
poor digestion. Dr. Carus should assimilate his very considerable 
amount of knowledge more before offering it to the public. Three 
lectures by the same author on ‘The Ethical Problem” are better 
wrought out. (Open Court Publishing Company.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


The Fourth Gospel. Evidences external and internal of its Johannean 
authorship. Essays by Ezra Abbot, Andrew P. Peabody, and Bishop 
Lightfoot. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 171 pp. (The titles 
of these essays are: The authorship of the Fourth Gospel, external eyi- 
dences, by Ezra Abbot.— Internal tokens of authorship in the Fourth 
Gospel, by Andrew P. Peabody.— Internal evidence for the authenticity 
and genuineness of Saint John’s Gospel, by Joseph B. Lightfoot, bishop 
of Durham.) 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses. Selected and re- 
vised by the author. [Vol.] 4. Academical: religious. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. (Contains fourteen college addresses 
and eighteen sermons, etc.) 


History and Biography. 


Jameson, John Franklin. The history of historical writing in Amer- 
ica. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1891. 160 pp. (The author is 
professor of history in Brown University.) , 

Adams, Henry. Historical essays. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. . 
1891, 422 pp. (These essays are: Primitive rights of women.— Cap- 
tain John Smith.— Harvard College, 1786-1877.— Napoleon I. at St. 
Domingo.— The Bank of England restriction, 1797-1821.—The Dec- 
laration of Paris, 1861.— The legal tender act.— The New York gold 
conspiracy.— The session [of Congress], 1869-1870.) 

Earle, Alice Morse. The Sabbath in Puritan New England. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 335 pp. (Includes many details of 
the Puritan’s meeting-house, his pews, his discomfort from cold, his ) 
tithing man, his Psalm book, his music, the authority of his church t- 
and ministers, his ministers, their pay and plain speaking.) ge 

Walker, George Leon. Thomas Hooker: preacher, founder, demo- 
erat. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 203 pp. Makers of — 
America series. (Hooker was born in Leicestershire in 1586. 
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preaching for some time in Holland, he came over to Massachusetts in 
1633 and was settled in “ Newtown” (Cambridge). In 1636 he led the 
band of colonists that went into Connecticut and founded Hartford.) 

Griffis, William Elliot. Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 227 pp. Makers of America 
series. (Johnson, born in Ireland in the year 1715, came in 1738 to the 
Mohawk valley, and, beginning as an Indian trader, lived to acquire an 
influence over the Indians of New York that was a not unimportant 
factor in the overthrow of French power in America.) 

Bruce, Henry. Life of General Houston, 1793-1863. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. [1891.] 232 pp. Portrait. Makers of America 
series. (The whole interesting career of Samuel Houston is here told, 
not only his early efforts to free Texas from Mexico, but also his later 
unsuccesstul endeavors to keep Texas in the Union when the secession 
struggle came on.) 

Ball, Thomas. My threescore years and ten. An autobiography. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1891. 399 pp. Portrait. (The author here 


_ tells us of his early struggles and later successes as a sculptor.) 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. Austin Phelps: a memoir. New York: 
C. Seribner’s Sons. 1891. 280 pp. Portraits. Illustrations. (Mrs. 
Ward, under her better known maiden name, has given here a most 
loving sketch of her father, who was a professor at Andover Theological 
Seminary from 13848 to 1879.) 

Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin. Dr. S. G. Howe, the philanthropist. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1891. 370 pp. Portrait. American 
reformer series. (This first, memoir of Dr. Howe cannot fail to make the 
reader hope that some more extended account of his work and of the 
man may be written.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Knight, William. The philosophy of the beautiful, being outlines of 
the history of esthetics. New York: C.Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 288 pp. 
University extension manuals. (The author, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, has here given a discussion of the philosophy of the 
beautiful and aun attempt at a constructive theory, preceded by an outline 
of the history of opinion and a critical analysis of the chief theories of 
eesthetics ) 

Conduct as a fine art. The laws of daily conduct by Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Character building (a master’s talks with his pupils) by 
Edward Payson Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 
149, 230 pp. (These two essays were among those written in competi- 
tion for the prize offered by the American Secular Union for the best 
essay adapted to aid teachers in instructing children and youth in the 
purest principles of morality without inculcating religious doctrine. 
The prize was divided between the above authors.) 
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Schuchhardt, Carl. Schliemann’s excavations: an archeological 
and historical study. Translated from the German by Eugene Sellers. 
With an appendix on the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schlie- 
mann and Dr. Dorpfeld. With an introduction by Walter Leaf. Ilus- 
trated. London. Macmillan & Co. 1891. xxxii, 363 pp. Portrait. 

Webb, Sidney. The London programme. London: S. Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1891. 218 pp. (These pages “aim at nothing more pretentious 
than describing in language easily read and understood the more im- 
portant of those reforms in the administration of the metropolis which 
are so often known as the “London programme.’’ The promotion of 
the interests of London as a whole, rather than those of individual 
Londoners, forms the principle underlying all the proposals in this little 
book.) 

Weber, Frederick. A popular history of music from the earliest 
times. With illustrations. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1891. 
327 pp. (Contains a chapter on the Music of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in the Old Testament, with the music of three old Hebrew melodies. ) 4 

Lowell, James Russell. Writings. Riverside edition in 10 vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 38 portraits. Vols. 1-4 Lit 
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THE HERESY OF NON-PROGRESSIVE ORTHO- 
DOXY. 


By William M. Bryant. 


Revelation involves two factors. The one factor is a re- 
ceptive mind. The other factor is a mind giving utterance 
to itself. The degree in which the revelation is realized as 
such will depend not merely upon the completeness with 
which the communicating mind utters itself, but also upon 
the capacity of the receiving mind. 

The perfect mind must of course give to itself unceasing, 
perfect utterance. But only the perfect mind can perfectly 
comprehend its own perfect utterance. For this reason an 
absolutely perfect revelation is possible only in the sense of 
the eternal self-communication of the perfect mind to the 
perfect mind. 

For any finite mind the divine revelation can never be 
perfect; though for the normal finite mind that revelation 
must be progressive, must be a continuous approximation 
towards perfection. 

But now, since individual conscious units are forever aris- 
ing in the eternal process of creation, that special phase of 
revelation which consists in the unfolding of an individual 
consciousness as a power to comprehend the truth is mani- 
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festly an abiding factor, ever present in that eternal process. 
The changing, the progressive, the struggling conscious unit, 
which has been named “individual” because indivisible, 
that unit is still only a more richly endowed pulsation 
within the self-sufficing conscious unit that forever works 
and moves all, while yet itself is resting in moveless, eternal 
calm. It is this perfect activity in perfect rest that consti- 
tutes the self-conservation of the ultimate energy, the infi- 
nite self-renewal of the eternal “ I Am.” 

The phrase “ primitive revelation” is thus seen to have 
two eternally valid meanings. On the one hand, it is the 
truth in its unchanging totality, forever present in all its de- 
tails to the Divine Consciousness. On the other hand, the 
primitive revelation is just that primary phase of truth which 
appeals to and is received by any and every individual con- 
sciousness in the initial stage of its development. 

In this sense, ‘‘ primitive,” so far as it refers to time at all, 
merely indicates “the year one” of each individual’s life- 
history so far as he is a self-conscious being. In this respect, 
the Oriental method of chronology is the true one. For, in 
the genuine kingship of humanity, a new empire, destined 
to infinite expansion, is established with the birth of each 
new soul; and the life and reign’ of that royal unit begins 
with the initial elementary modes of its intelligence, just as 
if no such royal units had previously existed. 

Thus to the individual created conscious unit it is as if 
the divine revelation were made solely through time, on 
special occasions, for the special benefit of such created con- 
scious unit. And yet, in reality, the manifestation of the 
perfect mind recognized in any given case by the created 
mind is new to such created mind, because the latter is new 
to the manifestation. The truth (that is, the particular 
phase of truth) which I learn to-day seems to me so new 
that, for the moment, I spontaneously assume it to be an 
absolutely new development. And for this reason I go 
abroad proclaiming it until I am met with the calm assur- 
ance that the same phase of truth had been known by others 
before me, before I was born, before the tongue I speak had 
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yet become a living mode of expression; nay, that Truth is 
eternal, and that hence no phase of it can be “new,” save to 
the consciousness newly awakened to receive such phase. 

The accumulated experience of the race of man does, in- 
deed, serve to lighten the difficulty of the individual’s devel- 
opment. But it does not and cannot relieve him from the 
necessity of passing through every single stage of that de- 
velopment. In other words, the individual mind can become 
realized as such in no other way than through the exercise 
of his own powers. Or, again, since man is divine in nature, 
he is a self-unfolding unit. His independence is measured 
by the degree in which he has attained to realization of the 
divine nature in his own present concrete life. And no sin- 
gle phase of that realization can be attained by any individ- 
ual save through that individual’s own efforts. All the 
universe may help him, but only on condition that he ac- 
cept and independently make use of that help. 

It need hardly be added that this is true of every phase of 
man’s nature,—that only by the reasonable exercise of his 
own powers, whether of body or of will or of intelligence, 
can those powers increase. Whence it is evident that ready- 
made opinions cannot make us really wiser, any more than 
ready-made spectacles can make us skilful opticians. Only 
as one thinks the truth can the truth become really one’s 
own. Only by progressively knowing the truth, in the sense 
of thoroughly assimilating it, can one unfold the divine nat- 
ure within him, and thus become a self-poised, genuinely 
free being. 

Ready-made opinions may, it is true, be safely adopted by 
the individual in the elementary stages of his development. 
Nay, doubtless it is exceedingly unsafe, not to say altogether 
suicidal, for the individual to reject the opinions of his time 
and race. It can, indeed, be nothing else than the mark 
of immaturity and lack of wisdom to reject those opinions 
without being able to give clear oes of their inadequacy 
or of their erroneous character. 

At the same time it would be none the less a mark of im- 
maturity and lack of wisdom to overlook the fact that those 
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opinions are themselves no more than the slowly, and at 
the best but partially, matured fruit of human inquiry. All 
discoveries are made progressively. The magnet was dis- 
covered centuries ago, and it is yet far from being fully 
discovered. Newton discovered the law of gravity. It had 
been known long before his time; and, nevertheless, it yet 
remains to be perfectly unfolded. The magnet, like any 
other given physical centre of energy, is but a focus of rela- 
tions, the total sum of which relations comprises the whole 
physical universe. In that universe (or, rather, aspect of the 
universe) Truth is forever present, so far as expressed or ex- 
pressible, in physical relations. In this round of relations 
there is presented one fundamental phase of the eternally 
perfect revelation. 

On the other hand, man’s consciousness of that phase of 
revelation can unfold by only such slow degrees as his sense 
of scientific wonder grows and urges him on to careful 
scientific investigation. Thus only can he become aware 
of the abiding Truth thus unfolded. But precisely in the 
degree in which his investigations have been consistently 
carried forward, precisely in the degree in which science has 
become a reality in this world of ours, in just that degree 
has man really become aware of the abiding Truth unfolded 
in physical relations. Precisely thus, too, has he come to be 
emancipated from superstitious fear, from the slavish wor- 
ship of natural phenomena, so that at last he stands erect, 
self-assured, and (at least relatively) free. 

Similarly, that immeasurably more adequate aspect of the 
Truth which pertains specifically to the nature of the con- 
scious unit is also forever present in perfection in the uni- 
verse as a whole. Its fundamental phases were doubtless 
felt in some measure, however vaguely, by “ primitive man,” 
using the phrase now in the sense of the earliest living 
units on this earth that could rightly be called minds. By 
degrees these fundamental phases were more definitely recog- 
nized, and at length became formulated with greater or less 
approximation to accuracy and adequacy by the finest minds 
of various people in succeeding ages,—by Confucius, by J 
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Buddha, by Zoroaster ; with far greater clearness by Moses, 
and, first of all, with perfect precision and adequacy by the 
Son of Man. Indeed, the further investigation proceeds, 
the more searching it becomes, only so much the more 
manifest is it that, while Confucianism and Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism and Mosaism were each and all local tenta- 
tive formulations of the truth concerning man’s spiritual 
nature, the formulation called Christian is essentialiy fault- 
less as indicating the ultimate Truth concerning the nat- 
ure of man and his relation to the supreme creative energy. 

But even that formulation, precise and adequate as it is 
in principle, does not profess to do more than give the clew 
to the genuine eternal life of man. And by this clew the 
eternal life of man is nothing else than the progressively un- 
folding concrete life of each individual man in accordance 
with the one eternal type of all conceivable spiritual units. 
“ Eternal life” is, in reality, nothing else for the individual 
than the ceaseless, progressive moulding of his present life 
into the “ form of eternity.” 

We are now prepared to say that “Progressive Orthodoxy” 
is nothing else than the ceaseless deepening and enlarging 
and clarifying of human opinion respecting the eternal Type 
to which every individual — that is, indivisible or immortal 
—spiritual unit must conform if it is ever to rise above a 
merely phantasmal existence. So that, concretely, Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy may be again defined as the continuous un- 
folding of man’s knowledge of the Truth in its spiritual 
aspect, whereby man brings into ever-increasing realization 
within his own life that divine self-consistency which con- 
stitutes true freedom. 

At best, indeed, no human formulation of the divine mes- 
sage to man can be more than a dim intimation of what that 
message is in its full wealth of-significance. All Bibles con- 
tain some such formulation. And, if the Christian Bible is 
the best of all Bibles, it is because it presents, in consistent 
form, the central thread of that message,— the veritable clew 
which, faithfully followed, leads to the progressive realiza- 
tion of eternal life. 
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But that clew is still only aclew. Of itself it does noth- 
ing and is nothing. Only when a human soul seizes upon 
it, examines it, learns its use, and wses it persistently and 
intelligently and honestly, only then is it of any value what- 
ever. It isa map, not a country. It is notlife. It is merely 
a guide to true living. 

And I am to accept it “just as it is.’ There is, indeed, 
nothing else that I so much desire to do. I want, above all, 
to know its true, its fullimport. I want to know all that it 
is. And yet its significance becomes richer with each new 
examination. Becomes? Does this guide, after all, change, 
then, and with each fresh glance I give it? What 7s it, 
then? And how can I ever hope to know it, to receive it, 
‘‘just as it is”? 

Nay, but this is mere casuistry. The guide does not 
change. It is a perfectly definite principle. What I have 
before me is a finite formula, suggesting the infinite import 
of that principle. And, since the guide does not change, for 
that reason the change is in me. My mind expands. A 
thought new to me takes shape and reality in my conscious- 
ness. A fresh impulse arises in my life with each additional, 
honest effort I make to find for myself the whole truth con- 
tained in the formula. 

Shall I, then, content myself with mere repetition of the 
formula? Or will it be reasonable for me to add to the 
formula an explicit, progressive statement of the various 
phases of truth which I am progressively discovering to be 
implicitly contained in the formula ? 

Newton formulated the Laws of Falling Bodies — inelud- 
ing their ultimate generalization in the Law of Gravity — 
with such precision that every variation from his formule 
appears to have no other result than the introduction of 
obscurity or even of actual error. The Newtonian formule 
seem to be faultless, and hence permanent. And yet, taken 
literally (and so much the more when taken separately), 
these formule are mere abstractions. They serve no further 
purpose than, on the one hand, to indicate vaguely the rich 
sum of relations existing in the physical aspect of the world, — 
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and, on the other hand, to intimate the course of study 
through which one may hope to become increasingly aware 
of the beautiful phases of truth exhibited in those relations. 

So the Son of Man gave concise formulation to the fun- 
damental laws of all spiritual being. These laws, neces- 
sarily, are abstract statements. But they serve to indicate 
the infinitely rich sum of relations existing in the spiritual 
aspect of the world, and also to make plain the never-end- 
ing course of training by which one may hope to become 
more.and more clearly aware of, and in ever fuller degree 
to realize in his own life, the infinitely varied and surpass- 
ingly beautiful phases of Truth forever unfolded in those re- 
lations. 

Doubtless any attempt to replace those formule could 
result in nothing else than the introduction of obscurity and 
error. For the original Christian formule prove under 
every test to be faultless, and hence permanent. But 
to suppose that any one may become a mature Christian 
through mere repetition of those formule, however devout 
and persistent the repetition might be, is no more reasonable 
than to suppose that one can become an accomplished physi- 
cist by simple repetition of the Newtonian formule. 

Each formulation of a genuine mode of the divine energy 
is so faratruth. Butitis none the less a grave error to 
assume that such formulation is an exhaustive statement of 
the truth. For this would, in reality, be assuming that one 
comprehends at first glance the full significance of a given 
fact or formula. 

Untruth creeps into human speech while human thought 
lies idle. And few of such untruths are more pernicious 
than the frequent thoughtless declaration that ‘first im- 
pressions are best impressions.” One need only call his 
thought into active wakefulness to recognize that first im- 
pressions are commonly the shallowest, poorest, least trust- 
worthy impressions. In the very nature of the case, they 
can be no more than merely initiatory, rudimentary. They 
may remain uncorrected, undisturbed; but that can be only 
because no actual examination of the subject is ever under- 
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taken. Itis thus that we may, and often*do, become fa- 
miliar with objects, facts, persons, while yet remaining in 
utter ignorance of them. Nay, we may even mistake famil- 
iarity for knowledge, and thus unwittingly make sure of our 
ignorance remaining the more impenetrable. A first im- 
pression may indeed be accurate enough, true enough, so 
far as it extends. But, even so, as ‘first impression” it 
can scarcely extend below the surface, can scarcely be other 
than superficial. The more complex the case, the more 
superficial the impression. To remain content with such 
impressions is to accept unconsciously the limitations of 
mind in its many rudimentary stages of development. It is 
to confine one’s self to a merely mythical interpretation of 
the facts of the world. It is, in short, to repudiate science in 
all its phases; for science is a process of criticism, of veri- 
fication. 

Now, theology is a science. Or, rather, it may properly 
be said to be the culmination of all science. In its fullest 
sense, science is the study of phenomena, of manifestation, of 
revelation. And through this study man is led inevitably 
to inquire concerning that which is manifested or revealed. 
When the latter phase of study has so far advanced that 
that which is manifested is recognized, however dimly, as a 
process of self-manifestation, then theology, or the science 
of God, has entered upon its realization. And, the further 
this process of critical investigation extends, the more ma- 
tured does the science of divine things become. 

Passing over pre-Christian theologies with the remark 
that they are nothing else than the initial stages of theol- 
ogy as a whole, of which Christian theology is but the 
culmination, we have to note that Christian theology itself 
exhibits a sufficiently marked process of development. Its 
basis consists of the recorded utterances of Christ. And we - 
are assured on excellent authority that these recorded utter- 
ances constitute no more than a very brief series of typical 
sayings, collected out of the vastly richer whole of his actual 
utterances. 

The assertion, indeed, that, if all he said and did had been 
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fully recorded, “ the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written,” is often cited as an example of 
hyperbole. And if the assertion is to be taken literally, or 
“just as it is,’— that is, in its most superficial meaning,— 
doubtless it cannot be put to better use than that of an ex- 
ample of extravagant, rhetorical figure. But, on the other 
hand, there is a sense in which hyperbole vanishes, and the 
statement is “literally” true, though with a vastly deeper 
meaning. It is this: the statements of Christ contain im- 
plicitly the whole truth as regards the divine nature, on the 
one hand, and human nature, on the other, together with the 
essential relation of these, each to each. And to set forth 
all this fully would be no less than to re-create the whole 
universe. 

But the universe is in actual and perpetual process of re- 
creation. And the self-unfolding of each individual con- 
scious unit is an essential factor of this process. Let us 
repeat, too, that such unit is of precisely the same type or 
nature as that of the divine unit, or Person. One ought, be- 
sides, to dwell upon this identity in nature as between man 
and God so far as to apprehend clearly what is implied in 
this identity. 

In the present connection this implication is as follows: 
If my nature is really infinite, then, because I have as yet 
realized that nature only in mere rudimentary degree, and 
because I can at best further realize it only stage by stage 
or progressively, then am I truly an individual; that is, an 
indivisible, indestructible unit. For, if an infinite nature is 
really mine, then all the conditions for its perfect realization 
are also mine. And one necessary condition for the perfect 
fulfilment of an infinite nature on my part must be endless 
persistence as one and the same unit. For in no less than 
endless duration can I, a finite being, unfold into reality an 
infinite ideal. If death, in the sense of utter cessation of my 
identity as a conscious unit, could occur, then my nature 
would prove to be not infinite, but finite. 

It thus appears that whoever entertains a rational belief in 
immortality for the individual must also believe in the indi- 
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vidual’s unlimited progress in the knowledge of God as re- 
vealed or realized in the physical aspect of creation, on the 
one hand, and in its spiritual aspect, on the other. And, 
since this progress in the knowledge of God is nothing else 
than a progressive clarifying and enlarging of man’s opin- 
ion respecting God as manifested or revealed in both nat- 
ural and spiritual phenomena, then “ Orthodoxy,” as human 
opinion upon this all-inclusive theme, must in its very nat- 
ure be progressive. 

Only a living, growing faith is really orthodox. It is such 
faith that is ceaselessly, progressively, “swallowed up in 
sight.” It is such faith that now, to-day, sees through a glass 
darkly, but which will then, to-morrow, see God with truer 
vision and, relatively, face to face. It is such faith that goes 
on unto perfection in its special, particular phases, and 
towards perfection in its ultimate, universal, divine fulness.* 

The antinomy of “Orthodoxy” has ever been this: the 
finitude of the symbol, on the one hand, and the infinitude 
of the symbolized significance, on the other. The Bible is the 
infinitely significant — that is, infinitely suggestive —* Word 
of God.” Nevertheless, we are to take the words of the 
Bible, and, above all, the few recorded words of Christ, “just 
as they are.” 

And strange things, indeed, have been compassed in the 
attempt to follow this rule. When Jesus said, “If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death,” the people who 
heard took the words “just as they are,’ and exclaimed in- 
dignantly, “Now we know that thou hast a devil.” When 
Jesus said, “The bread which I will give is my flesh, for 
the life of the world,” those present took the words “just as 
they are,” and therefore “strove with one another, saying, 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” And, when 
Jesus repeated, “* Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 


*It seems hardly necessary to mention that shallow form of “ progressive spirit” 
which indulges itself in mere change, in the mere substitution of one fancy for 
another, and complacently regards itself, as for that reason, far in advance of those 
who have found the clew to fundamental principles, and are content to develop 
patiently in their own minds a deeper apprehension of all that those principles imply. 
And yet, now and then, the wildest vagaries of a Tolstot are claimed to prove the 
greatness (instead of the painful weakness) of such a mind, z 
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and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves,” many, 
even of his disciples, taking his words “just as they are,” 
grew impatient, declared it to be a “hard saying” which no 
sane man could tolerate, and hence “ went back and walked 
no more with him.” It was of no avail that Jesus attempted 
to show them the higher truth to which he would awaken 
them by the use of such startling symbolism. In reality, it 
proved to be the twelve alone who had progressed far 
enough to see beyond the mere ordinary use of the words, 
and hence to apprehend, at least in some degree, the value 
of the interpretation in higher terms which Jesus imme- 
diately gave of his first statement. 

Even to-day there is persistent insistence that these 
“words” shall be “taken just as they are.” And with what 
result? What but this? That the wordsin reality so sig- 
nificant, so full of suggestion, are reduced to and accepted 
as a mere fetish, on the one hand, and, on the other, are de- 
clared to belong to fetishism merely, whence they are scorn- 
fully thrust aside without so much as a moment’s serious 
examination. The reduction of “the Word” to the uses of 
a gross magic could hardly fail to find its antithesis in a_ 
mocking skepticism. Thus, on the one hand, we see a de- 
vout “Christian” opening at random to a text for guidance 
in case of doubt (like a good pagan casting a glance into. the 
sky to note what bird flies by, and in what direction), and 
trusting implicitly to that as a special divine intimation. 
On the other hand, we now and then see some one just suffi- 
ciently awakened out of the same dogmatic stupor to fly to 
‘the other extreme, and in wholly unsuspecting confidence 
that he at least comprehends the case with perfect clearness, 
assume it an indispensable and also indubitable mark of his 
own superior intelligence to look upon the whole collection 
of texts as nothing else than the outgrowth of superstition, 
unworthy a moment’s notice on the part of a truly wise 
man. 

Such in character is the contradiction that must continue 
to present itself in practical life so long as the antinomy of 
Flesh and Spirit, of symbolizing Word and symbolized Sig- 
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nificance, fails of explicit reconciliation in theology. And 
Progressive Orthodoxy is just that reconciliation. It is the 
recognition with steadily increasing explicitness that the 
Word is ever dual in meaning, unless it be quite meaning- 
less. ‘In the beginning was the Logos.” But Logos is at 
once intelligence and a symbol of intelligence. Looked at 
in one way, it is the divine Reason, or God. Looked at in 
another way, it is the manifestation of the divine Reason in 
the total and infinitely varied forms of Reality. It is neither 
the one nor the other exclusively, for it is both in perfect 
interfusion and absolute perfection. The divine Reason 
manifests ztse/f in the infinitely varied forms and modes of 
Reality. It is thus that the Logos becomes flesh and dwells 
among us. 

And, because “ Orthodoxy” has tended always towards 
insistence upon some one set of forms as the sole, exclusive 
manifestation or revelation of divine Reason to man, the 


phrase, “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” is needed, even though it 


should be only temporarily, to emphasize the fact that 
special forms are in their very nature nothing more than 
the embodiment of special phases of the Truth; and also 
that, to the individual intelligence, even the significance 
of these special forms can become known only gradually, 
through the progressive unfolding of that individual’s power 
to apprehend the Truth and apply it in his own life. 

The schools of Christendom in general, then, and the 
theological schools of Christendom in particular, are in 
truth nothing else than the media for the progressive 
awakening of men to a clearer consciousness of the infi- 
nitely rich truth symbolized in the original Christian teach- 
ings, and progressively unfolded into ever-increasing accu- 
racy and adequacy of expression through succeeding centu- 
ries. And not only are the schools of Christendom the 


media for leading the minds of a given generation to a_ 


clearer apprehension of the truth already discovered: they 
are, of right, equally the media for extending and deepening 
that same process of discovery,— media, that is, for the fuller, 
richer interpretation of the elementary symbols to which 
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Christ gave shape, and to which he gave shape no less for 
the stimulus than for the guidance of human intelligence. 
Evidently, then, to apply such schools to the enforcement 
of mere dogmatic formule as such is the deadliest of per- 
versions, the transformation of Orthodoxy into the most 
ruinous of heresies. 

It is a dying faith that wraps itself in the winding-sheet of 
mere forms and emblems, and resents all efforts to stimulate 
it into increased life and activity. And whoever insists upon 
an Orthodoxy from which progress is excluded, by that very 
fact convicts himself of heresy in a form that drives out all 
real ground of hope in immortality. For, as we have seen, 
immortality can really mean nothing else than this: a never- 
ending renewal, enriching, unfolding of the divine Life in 
the individual soul. And, it need hardly be added, this 
must include the unceasing growth of intelligence on the 
part of each individual soul, involving continuous revision 
and extension of forms of expression, so that these forms 
may be ever adequate to the actual utterance of the steadily 
growing mind. 

It can be mentioned here, only incidentally, that in such 
revision and extension of forms the individual cannot escape, 
even if it were desirable that he should escape, the correc- 
tive and stimulating influence of other minds. Indeed, the 
school, in its best sense, is the ideal community, whose chief 
energies are combined to raise this corrective, stimulating 
influence of mind upon mind to the highest degree of actual. 
efficiency. 

"In the foregoing argument there is implicit the following 
important corollary: From the fact that immortality means 
unending progression towards absolute perfection, the con- 
clusion follows inevitably that for the individual soul * pro- 
bation” —that is, the possibility of error, with its neces- 
sary reciprocal, the possibility of recovery from error — 
can never be wholly ended, but that, on the contrary, it 
must continuously be transferred to ever more advanced 
grades of the soul’s life. The possibility of choosing the 
“lower” instead of the “higher” can never be eliminated 
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from the finite mind. On the other hand, with the normally 
advancing soul, the phase of the lower, that would at any 
moment constitute a real “ temptation,” must prove to be of 
a less and less ignoble character. After the dissonance of 
actual self-contradiction has ceased to have any attraction, 
there may still be the choice of a less rather than of a more 
richly rhythmic duty,— as if one were to content himself 
with a life of mere melody when he reasonably might (and 
therefore ought to) add to his experience an ever fuller 
range of harmony. 

Let us note, finally, that not only is the “future ” life an 
extension essentially of the present life, but, also, that the 
future life is not really /ife until it ceases to be future and 
becomes present. Man lives in a progressive Now, as God 
lives in the eternal Now. It is thus that man approaches 
ever more nearly to the Divine. ~ 


THE DAY OF RECONCILIATION. 
By George W. Buckley. 


Nature at first seems to man at enmity with him; and 
the power of it is to be feared and propitiated. But he 
perpetually detects, in what he has looked upon as evil 
phenomena or waste material, some new service, some good 
end, hidden from him before. This experience revises his 
judgment of nature and increases his faith in the beneficent 
intent and kinship of things which still lie outside his under- 
standing. As he lights up the world with reason, as he finds 
in it or reads into it his great ideas of truth, goodness, and 


beauty, he casts out the devil and enthrones God. He brings — 


an organic power into it that holds all differences in order 
and harmony of movement. Thereby comes reconciliation 
with nature, as the material side of the one spiritual life. 

The way of reconciliation of man with man lies in the 


a 
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same direction; namely, in the progressive revelation of a 
binding relationship in the complex and diverse phases of 
human life. Farther and farther over the globe man extends 
his arms for contributions to his needs and designs. He 
grows in the understanding of the fact that the resources of 
nature, and the capacity to work them, have not been massed 
in any one quarter, that they have been distributed over the 
earth, and, if he would obtain all fulness of development, he 
must surrender himself to the principle of liberty and reci- 
procity. Through commercial fellowship he secures the 
motherly bounty of the whole earth. 

The reconciliation which follows in the wake of material 
exchanges leads into reconciliation of a more intellectual 
nature. In the exchange of “things,” ideas and sentiments 
get exchanged also. From trade reciprocity results modifica- 
tion of national prejudice: thence follows reciprocity in lit- 
erature, science, art, philosophy, with modifications in all 
these. In the discovery of a larger and larger community 
of interests, and of thought underlying the distinctions of 
national life, sectional prejudice and national selfishness fade 
out. 

How does science build itself into ever more stately pro- ° 
portions? By finding new differences in the world-life, and 
then showing that these differences have some aspect or 
quality in which they are alike, so that they can be referred © 
to one cause, or to the working of one law. Thus in the 
animal kingdom, underneath the most extensive variety of 
outward form, the naturalist finds a fundamental likeness of 
inward structure. Science does not rest satisfied with mak- 
ing distinctions, for that is not science. ‘To become science, 
the distinctions must be brought into some common process. 
What science seeks is a common life, a oneness of being, in 
which all partake. Science marshals this group of activi- 
ties under one force, as different manifestations of that 
force; another group of activities under another force. But 
it rests not contented here. These forces must be made one. 
Heat, light, electricity, chemical affinity, and the rest,— 
these, presiding over their respective kingdoms, so widely 
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diverse, are reciprocal, interactive: they lose and recover 
themselves in one another, as special forms of motion, differ- 
ent aspects of a tireless, infinite, eternal energy. In giving 
unity to a wider diversity, science merges its laws into fewer 
laws, tending ever towards some more comprehensive law. 
In this way it reaches the law of universal gravitation, the 
law of the correlation and persistence of force, the law of 
evolution, which includes them all. The process of analyz- 
ing, segregating, and classifying the phenomena of the world, 
and of assigning the laws of it, proceeds until all phases of 
existence are grasped in the great idea of a united, self-active, 
self-determining Being, which is both subject and object, 
both generator and generated,—the idea included in the 
poet’s lines,— 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


And here comes to our aid the history of philosophy and 
theology, teaching the same lesson. When the human intel- 
lect attains to the stage of rational inquiry, so as to put forth 
systematic interpretations of this mysterious world of ap- 
pearances, then we have opposing systems of thought in 
philosophy, theology, morals. The Hindoo intellect, and 
strikingly the Greek intellect, experienced this stage of evo- 
lution. On recovering his reason from the thraldom of the 
Church, the modern European started on a similar career of 
system-building. Not only religiom, but science and philoso- 
phy as well, had their dogmatic antagonisms. 

We have run now into the age of analysis. We take the 
world to pieces. We continually discover the new and dif- 
ferent. But all this brings to the soul unrest and spiritual 
estrangement. For the time being the glorious vision of the 
unity of the human and divine life is obscured. ~We have 
the stage of despairing skepticism, and that form of criticism 
which writes “ Error” upon all the beliefs of man. 

But this stage of analysis, of oppositions, of disinte- 
grating criticism, yea, of skepticism and materialism, is 
one of “mighty works,’ and God is in it. It is a neces- 
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sary stage, big with preparation for a higher stage of de- 
velopment. The divine plan sweeps man forward and out 
of the age of repulsion to the age of attraction; out of the 
age of analysis to the age of synthesis; out of the age of 
diversity to the age of unity, of reconciliation. The day of 
comparative and universal judgments, of reconciling the op- 
positions of the world, is upon us. It is our high privilege 
this day that we can witness the passing over into this stage. 
In the search after agreement in the disagreements of nat- 
ure and of man shall come the soul’s restoration to balance 
and health. The hostile attitude towards forms of belief 
that differ widely from one’s own is giving place to the tem- 
per of mind that compares and reconciles, detecting some 
truth lurking at the centre of them all. In this day of com- 
parative philosophy, comparative religion, comparative ethics, 
in this day of comparison all aspects of human knowledge 
and development, we must be hospitable to the “isms” of 
the race. They are permitted to have their day, because 
there is something in them that human life needs or has 
needed. We shall seek to know what that something is. 
With “ minds open-eyed and just” we would search out their 
elements of truth and goodness, and thankfully appropriate 
them if we can,—harness them to help draw our chariot 
towards the heavenly city. 

This mighty movement of our time is fulfilling itself in 
the marriage of religion with ethics, of religion with science, 
of religion with religion. A spirit of eclecticism and of 
unity is sending the soul for enrichment to the four quarters 
of tne globe. It does not consent to rest satisfied in any 
“fold” of sectarianism, not even in so large and beautiful a 
fold as that of Christianity itself. It is rightful heir of the 
richest gifts of mind and heart of all times and nations. 
This spirit casts down the barriers of prejudice and secta- 
rianism. It simplifies the creeds of the Church, making 
them “symbols” of the spiritual. It eliminates the non- 
essentials that separate men, and unites a wider diversity 
of believers in ever more fundamental and flexible cove- 
nants. 
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Light is the estimate to be put on men’s theology, com- 
pared with the estimate to be put on their conduct. “Thou 
believest God is one; thou doest well: the devils also be- 
lieve, and shudder.” We are not so much concerned that 
our brother shall confess the name of God as that he shall 
do the work of God, not so much about theistic skepticism 
as about moral skepticism. It is not the want of intellectual 
assent to God’s existence, but the want of faith in his eter- 
nal law of righteousness, that most should be our sorrow 
and despair. ‘This is the fearful skepticism that shakes the 
foundations of the social structure. 

When we see men and women denying our God with 
their lips, but affirming him in lives that make a sweeter, 
better habitation of this earth ; when we hear pessimists ery 
out against the suffering of the world as having in it the 
sting of injustice, and ‘yet behold them consecrating them- 
selves to its mitigation,—we feel that these persons are 
nearer to the divine life, more consecrated to the true work 
of God, than scores within the “fold” who cry so readily, 
“Lord, Lord,” but are so reluctant to deny themselves for 
his children on earth. I would that my ethical-culture 
brother extended his soul Godward as well as manward. I 
believe deeper insight, greater strength, larger hope, better 
results, would crown his efforts. But be that as it may, 
when I see him going directly to the lowly and outeast, 
zealous in the practical work of education and benevolence, 
moving to and fro on the earth with sympathy and self- 
denial, I must recognize him as having the centre of his life 
where, I trust, is the centre of my own life,—in the bound- 
less life of God. He, too, is one of the myriad partial ex- 
pressions of the Divine Will; one of the sons of the Infinite 
Father, helping to establish his kingdom on earth. 

We have thus spoken of the reconciliation of man with 
Nature and of man with Man. Shall we stop here? No. 
There is for us yet a third reconciliation,— the reconcilia- 
tion of man with the Infinite, with God. The present day 
of ethics is, as Felix Adler phrases it, a “religious inter- 
regnum.” His insight sees that “ethics is the nursery of 
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religion”; that “you cannot do a good act without being 
lifted into a spiritual atmosphere”; that ‘even in the re- 
ligious interregnum men will hope, labor, and love, have 
patience and self-sacrifice. Where love is, there is Deity.” 
They who devote themselves to the ministrations of human 
sympathy and love are, perforce, developing a side of the 
religious nature, whereby divine grace shall redeem the 
world. 

It is a sublime interpretation of the vast-reaching process 
of Evolution that it is the upward striving of organic life 
to self-consciousness in man. But its sublimest significance 
is the continued progress of man to ever clearer realization 
of unity of Nature, the unity of Man, the unity of a Divine 
Personality, thinking and willing the life of the world. This 
Divine Personality reveals itself in Nature as organized pur- 
pose, in the human soul as understanding spirit. Through 
the intellect which knows the truth, and the heart which 
serves in love, man grows in the consciousness and the love 
of God, until he reaches that day of reconciliation when he 
can truly say, “I and my Father are one.” 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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HISTORY AS DEVELOPMENT. 
By Charles Chauncy Shackford. 


“What is it,” says the Chevalier Bunsen, “to write a 
chapter of the universal history of mankind but to recom- 
pose a canto of that most sacred epic of which God is the 
poet, humanity the hero, and the historian the interpreter?” 
What other than this can history be if the life of humanity 
is an unfolding of a divine spirit? If the natural world is 
a transcript of the Divine Thought, much more is the social 
world. All its parts are streamlets running into the one 
ocean of universal history. We may call this poem an epic 
or a drama: as a’serene past, it is the former; as acted in 
the present, it is the latter. J¢, no less than material phe- 
nomena, is the revelation of an infinite variety of facts and 
processes, under which lie unity, order, and progressive life. 

History is of value, then, as being the record of the spir- 
itual or infinite element in humanity. Just as everything 
in the natural world has life, so far as in some individual 
form it expresses the universal life, so every human being 
has life, so far as in some individual form he embodies the 
universal life. This universal life finds its highest expres- 
sion in society; that is, in laws, arts, business, and various 
social institutions. If there were no recorded history, there 
could be no continuity of social life and no .consciousness 
of a higher destiny. Historical development is simply the 
growth in individuality and freedom. In an Oriental despot- 
ism there is but little individuality: all look aliké and act 
alike, as a school.of herring or a herd of buffaloes. In the 
opposite extreme is a true democracy, where each man is 
distinctly himself, and in obeying the universal will obeys 
consciously the higher reason embodied in his own thought. 

In the so-called democracies of Greece and Rome and th | 
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Italian cities there was nothing like the form of society 
which we have arrived at to-day. It is futile to point to 
them to-day, and say that we have no more surety of sur- 
viving than they. The democracies of the past were but 
another form of external government. They were not the 
developments of the spiritual nature of man, becoming em- 
bodied in the only form adapted to inherent, living powers. 
That our form of government secures to us the most and 
the greatest material advantages is not the chief claim which 
it should have in our eyes. While it does this, it does infi- 
nitely more. But, if we could have ten times the material 
good secured for us by arrangements in which we had no 
participation, we should reject such an external bountiful- 
ness; for its price would be our manhood and our free con- 
sciousness,— in other words, of our capacity for growth and 
indefinite progress. To be complete up to a certain point, 
and to have this completeness formed for us from without, 
would be to reduce us to the range of mere animal instinct ; 
and there we should remain fixed forever. But history 
shows us that man has forever been making mistakes,— sad 
mistakes, foolish mistakes, wicked mistakes; but society has 
the ability to reform its bad ways, to become a new creation, 
for it is alive with the life of the creative spirit. This is the 
only progress; and this is the process unfolded in history. 

As simply a form of repressive government to impose regu- 
lations from without, to restrain and direct men, a demo- 
cratic form of government may easily be the poorest of all 
forms. But, as the embodiment of the conscious reason 
abiding in the social body and seeking an expression for 
itself, a democratic form is the only fitting one. Whatever 
social changes may be needed to embody perfectly the uni- 
versal life, those changes will come, must come; for the 
divine in man must find a development in every word and 
work. The infinite ocean must flow into every creek, inlet, 
harbor, and bay. All the spheres of education, law, art, and 
industry, must become organic forms of harmonious life. 

In this light of historical development, all the socialistic 
plans must be looked upon as utterly inadequate and incom- 
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plete, because they cut away the very veins and sinews 
through which man is related to the universal life; they 
destroy individuality and freedom; they reduce men and 
women to an indistinguishable mass. They would do for 
man and over man what must be done by him and through 
him. Yet every socialistic demand is a recurring admoni- 
tion that we are what history shows us to be, members of 
one common body, receivers of one divine life. 

For thousands of years the human race has been toiling, 
scheming, thinking, aspiring, embodying as it could, from 
day to day, its visions and its plans. In the social world 
have been contests as great, struggles as vast, as have ever 
taken place in the natural and physical universe. Can any 
one man be adequate to say what shall be the crystallization 
to take place from this mingling of substances? We, each 
of us, can imagine some state of things which should be 
without this annoyance or that pain, in which there should 
be no disease, no sorrow, no ill. To dream is the easiest of 
things. Looked at aright, the history of humanity is the 
story of aspiration rather than of accomplishment. What 
finally has been accomplished has been far different from. 
what has been aspired after, and far grander than was ever 
dreamed. Great Britain started a commercial company to 
gather in the rupees of India, and now a vast empire is com- 
mitted to her guidance and her rule. Our forefathers 
thought to find a place where they could worship unmolested 
and build up, after their own ideal pattern, a little vestibule 
to heaven; but an indwelling spirit, wiser and more far- 
seeing than all, thwarted their narrow plans, and built up 
this Western temple in which all the creeds of Christendom 
and Heathendom alike should find a home. 

So Saint-Simon had his dream of an industrial society 
with its chief, whose legitimate authority all would acknowl- 
edge because he was confessedly the chief, and whom all 
would freely obey because all held him in love; where per- 
fect order would reign, and no workman be without guid- 
ance and help; where all should have the necessary tools, 
and all be employed in congenial work; where all should 
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find employment no longer using man as an instrument to 
one’s own private good, but seeking to beautify the earth 
by their labors, and to make all the riches of the earth a 
common inheritance. Well, the particular form which the 
dream assumes may be an illusion; its fulfilment cafinot 
come in the way that is dreamed of; but, by all the sacred 
pages of the past history of our race, the living spirit of 
humanity shall triumph in a way that is infinitely beyond 
man’s limited schemes. 

There is no short cut to establish permanently even the 
highest and most perfect form of political and social life. 
Progress is neither in a straight line nor in a circle return- 
ing to the same point: it is a spiral movement, circuitous, 
so that, when you seem to be going the same round, you are 
really on a higher plane. In the natural world you may not 
be able to say where is the boundary line between mineral 
and plant, between plant and animal, between animal and 
man. But each stage of organic life is on a higher plane 
than the preceding, and there is an advance from simpler to 
more complex forms. 

So in humanity itself there is the elimination, step by step, 
of what belonged to a lower stage of development; and, . 
though there may be carried along with the advance many 
of the rudimentary organs, they have ceased to dominate the 
life or make essential a special method of existence. Out- 
grown shells are left behind, useless appendages are dropped. 
Feudalism was once the best form in which humanity could 
find expression for its needs. It was a natural, orderly, and 
beneficent crystallization of the desires, hopes, and ideals of 
the time. Hamlet and village sheltered themselves under 
the protection of castle and feudal lord. But when trade 
and commerce grow up, when the middle classes assert their 
right to be, the castle becomes a den of robbers, an incubus 
upon the earth. When privileged classes or orders only 
suck up the life-blood of humanity, when they render no 
service in return, they must yield their place; for to retain 
the privileges and shirk the price by which alone they were 
bestowed, what is that ? 
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So, too, monastic institutions, the natural and spontaneous 
product of social and spiritual needs in special conditions, 
are a blessing and are blest. But that peculiar need passes 
away, and monastic walls and monastic rules remain only to 
warf) and pervert man’s higher aspirations,— to witness use- 
less mortifications, half-believing prayers, and silent curses 
of dehumanized devotees. Service to humanity is the con- 
dition of every form of embodiment in social life. Through 
priest and lord, through merchant and mechanic, through 
soldier and artist, humanity seeks to unfold its own inner 
life, its indwelling capacities of love and wisdom. Hence 
there must be many attempts before the final success; there 
must be defeats before any great victory is attained. ‘That 
his muscles should be made strong is the real prize that the 
gymnast wins; that his moral powers should be unfolded is 
worth more to a true man than any external success; and 
that humanity should have heroes, martyrs, and saints is 
better than selfish comfort and bestial content. Therefore, 
the way is not strewn with flowers, the ascent is steep, the 
friendly stars seem hidden. Great sacrifices to be made call 
forth the great souls to make them. Innumerable lives must 
pay the price of victory; and, as Guizot says, “It is only 
after an unknown number of unrecorded labors, after a host 
of noble hearts have succumbed in discouragement, con- 
vinced that the cause is lost, it is then only that the cause 
triumphs.” 

Men see their best efforts thwarted, and the good that has 
been sought for with infinite toil seized upon as a means of 
harm. The-liberty for which pure hearts labored and prayed 
is turned into license; the truth hailed as the dawn of some 
glorious day becomes a thick pall over the mid-day sky; the 
banner on which pure hands have wrought, which tears 
have consecrated, and the morning light has seen-thrown 
out joyously to the breeze, is borne aloft at evening by the — 
advancing hosts of anarchy and crime. But has naught 
been gained? Has not defeat been the means to a success 
greater than was at first ever dreamed of? 

To the physical world great cycles of ages alone Bia > 
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for some new stage of growth; and why be impatient for the 
moral and social world? Ideal truths belong to a realm of 
infinity ; and what may be the special good accomplished 
through this or that means no human insight can determine. 
One man’s failure may be as needful as another’s success. 
He who always succeeds in what he attempts may be sure 
that in his attempts no grand ideal purpose is involved. It 
is noble to fail in some great cause: it is noble to fail where 
one’s aim is so high that one short life is all insufficient to 
realize it in his human environment. It is divine to have 
aspirations so great and principles so broad that only ages 
of the coming time shall look upon them as accomplished 
facts. But has any good cause ever failed? In one place 
and at one time it may seem to have failed, to have died 
and been buried. But no man and no people have labored 
for good utterly to no purpose. When the flower perishes, 
the seed is scattered abroad and the harvest springs up, 
though perhaps in distant lands. ‘ How I love,” says Alfred 
Vaughan, “to find examples of that consoling truth that no 
well-meant effort for God and man can ever really die! that 
the relics of vanished, vanquished endeavors are gathered 
up and conserved, and, by the spiritual chemistry of Provi- 
dence, are transformed into a new life in a new age!” 

There is a transmigration of ideas, if not of separate souls. 
Though institutions die, that which they were meant to 
embody still lives. Forms of civilized life perish; but the 
soul which informed them inspires new institutions, new 
systems of polity, new philosophies, new customs and arts. 
Bravery, royalty, thought, faith, do not die with the knight, 
the king, the philosopher, the monk, in whom each once 
found an adequate exponent. Cathedrals crumble to dust 
and priesthoods disappear, but reverence and love survive. 
The feudal castle is tumbled into the moat and the throne is 
consumed in fire, but order and law embody themselves in 
larger forms. ‘The real life-giving principle in every human 
organization — that which gave it birth and kept it sound 
—does not die with the men, the institutions, but disap- 
pears only to be manifest in some better embodiment, some 
more perfectly adapted form. 
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Pythagoras and Plato moulded the living principles of 
Oriental wisdom into Greek classic beauty and practical 
use. The Roman Church shaped into a mighty whole the 
spiritual secrets of Buddha and Brahma, of Egypt and 
Greece, of Phoenicia and Palestine. The Protestant Refor- 
mation created a new world for free, unlimited development 
of every seed that has in it the germ of life. As the pro- 
phetic soul of Milton saw, the people of England were trans- 
porting in his day “a plant of more beneficial qualities and 
more noble growth than that which Triptolemus was re- 
ported to have carried from region to region.” And that 
we have such an inheritance of rich and manifold elements 
from the past —all ages and all generations — is the surest 
pledge of a grand development not hitherto attained. 

Life has always been rich, potent, and assimilating, as it 
has been the resultant of complex, numerous, and manifold 
component elements. One individual, one tribe, one nation, 
of itself and by itself, has little capacity for growth and prog- 
ress. Hellas owed its fuller development to the variety 
. of its constituent germs; Rome, to its power of assimilating 
and incorporating different elements; England, to the move- 
ments resulting from the contests, the action and reaction, 
of races, classes, interests, and occupations. And. America 
to-day is projecting in colossal form what these display in 
miniature. The very idea of universal history forces itself 
upon us from our condition as a nation. What a commin- 
gling of all that mother earth has produced of blood, lan- 
guage, religion, industry, science, and art! Here is a heated 
furnace to’ melt into the glowing mass the rough ores that 
are poured into its open mouth, to be hardened and tempered 
into steel. The number, the diversity, the free play, the in- 
teraction, of physical, social, and moral influences,—no one 
can imagine it! Can the result be other than a human de- 
velopment broader than has ever before been witnessed? 
A true cosmopolitanism must be the issue of a variety of 
elements so rich and manifold, subordinated and moulded as 
they all are by the one principle of individual manhood, the 
common atmosphere of freedom to think, to speak, to bik 
ship, and to vote. 
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Hitherto war, invasion, and trade have been the rude means 
by which the stagnant pools have been stirred and the in- 
crusted surfaces have been broken up. But to-day the re- 
lation is ‘more direct. There is action and reaction between 
the remotest parts of the globe. Each portion of the race 
begins to feel its need of all the rest; each to be aware, in 
some way, however faint and imperfect, that it can promote 
the prosperity of all by being faithful to its own peculiar 
service. That word oneness of humanity has been uttered. 
The spiritual philosopher proclaims that “the whole human 
race exists as one man before God.” Daniel Webster said, 
from his position as a statesman, “Each nation has the same 
interest in the preservation of the laws of nations that each 
individual has in the preservation of the laws of his country.” 
Never before could such a sentiment meet with such a uni- 
versal response as now: the broader the sentiment, the more 
enthusiastic its reception. A common consciousness is 
awakened by the common life, and an event that deeply 
touches one people touches some chords of sympathy in 
every people’s heart. 

Walls and barriers fall down; mysteries become open se- 
crets; the love of the wise is inherited by all; the results ° 
of industry and thought are brought to a common mart, and 
will be more and more freely interchanged between people 
and people, every invention passing from mind to mind and 
from hand to hand. 

Does it indicate nothing that humanity now rises above 
the horizon as the ideal of human souls? To know man, 
his faculties, his wants, his hindrances, and his helps,— this 
is Education; to love himand labor for him,—this is Relig- 
ion; to impart to him beauty in every sphere of life,— this 
is Art; to enrich him and add to his means of comfort and: 
well-being,— this is Industry. From this ideal the stirring 
life of the present takes its tone, its direction, its real force. 
Genius builds methods of education, not rituals and elabo- 
rate ceremonials; arranges national exhibitions, not fields 
of golden cloth where monarchs spend the income of their 
subjects; constructs palaces for the million, not luxurious 
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abodes for a king. It devises amelioration for human suf- 
fering, not splendid pageants of Oriental adoration. The 
vital efficiency of every movement is in proportion to its en- 
thronement of this ideal. The “cry of the human” is not 
from some solitary dungeon or from some one grand martyr 
upon the cross: it comes from the fields and the streets, 
from the church and the workshop, from the college and 
from legislative halls. The demand for the removal of 
social hindrances, for a juster distribution of the profits of 
industry, for universal education, for the relief of suffering 
and want, is in conformity with this ideal, and so must re- 


ceive a fitting response. No ideal that has inspired human-. 


ity has ever yet failed of being actualized in outward forms. 

The change into a higher form is necessarily accompanied 
by the decay and death of what has previously enshrined 
the aspirations and hopes of man. The night seems to grow 
darker and darker. And there is even the common saying, 
“It is always darkest just before day.” As the old pious 
French proverb has it, ‘Patience! it is when the demon 
has said his last word that God speaks.” An instinctive 
perception of this has placed the birthtime of Him who 
made himself one with humanity in that season of midwin- 
ter when the sun shines only with slanting beams, when 
the daylight is shortest, and the frost-bound forces of crea- 
tive nature seem asleep or dead. And so afterwards, when 
religion became a trade, when dead saints were worshipped 
and living saints were burned at the stake, that blackest 
darkness was only the herald of a dawning light. A dark 


hour was that when thousands and tens of thousands fled’ 


from Germany, England, and France. But it preceded the 
light of free institutions in this western hemisphere. When, 
in our own country, overbearing power celebrated its: crown- 


ing triumph in the fugitive slave law, the dawn of the day | 


of universal freedom was very near. So in every age the 
lesson is taught that only the surface changes, while human- 
ity abides forever,— gaining strength from wean tri- 
umph from defeat! 

There is always movement and change, even if it be not 


* 
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always progress. No more in the social than in the natural 
world is there absolute rest. Even when the eye seems to 
look out upon an unvarying landscape, great alterations are 
taking place: continents are forming, mountains are up- 
heaving, oceans are changing their bed, each particle of 
solid rock is in motion, lakes are filling up, forests are grow- 
ing, prairies are becoming deserts, and deserts are becoming 
populous cities. ‘The old is ever passing away, and the new 
is emerging. The causes that produce revolutions are ever 
at work: the earthquake is gathering force, the volcano is 
dying out. So beliefs are becoming obsolete, power is 
changing hands, new faiths are studding the firmament of 
‘man’s life. This continual movement in the universe Goethe 
thus enunciates :— 


“Tt must go on, creating, changing, 
Through endless shapes forever ranging, 
And rest we only seem to see. 

The eternal lives through all revolving, 
For all must ever keep dissolving, 
Would it continue still to be.” 


And Cowper has well stated it : — 


“ Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves.” 


Long ago Plato said, “ Everything mortal is preserved, not 
by its being in every respect the same forever, but by the 
thing that is departing leaving some new thing like itself.” 
But every external form, everything possessed of the in- 
stinct of life, shrinks from this renewing power, distrusts 
the spirit, hardly believing that it can furnish a better habi- 
tation, fairer scenes, or more beautiful forms. 

Yet to this persistent mutability and perpetual change we 
owe the idea of one spirit of humanity, one absolute Order, 
one superintending Wisdom, one ruling Mind. We see 
that no development is independent and alone; no condition 
has inherent force in itself; no being has essential perma- 
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nence and life. All events are related and dependent; and 
all the doings of the race must be referred to a common 
unity, one ‘source of order and life, one Inspiring Spirit 
of Humanity, one Power accomplishing through infinite 
changes its vast designs. 

To arrive at some final goal in truth and at complete 
happiness and well-being, would bring to an end all devel- 
opment or progress, and so would be death. It is essen- 
tial that an infinite goodness, beauty, truth, should still 


lure us on. Whatever form of these is attained will not 


completely satisfy, but, as contrasted with that infinite, will 
always appear to lack some perfection, and will at length be 
called evil. And, when it once comes into the consciousness 
as evil,its doom is sealed. To feel one’s ignorance is the 
first step to knowledge; to feel one’s imperfection and sin 


is the beginning of a nobler life. So with social evils, or — 


those institutions and general methods of life which are seen 
to work evil, and not good, to the organization that we call 
the commonwealth. When once they are seen to be evils, 
there is no lasting peace until they are brought into har- 
mony with the new and higher ideal. As that future is also 
the heir of the infinite, our present good may wear to it the 
form of evil. 

The discoveries of our day in science and art are wonder- 
ful, but the ideas which underlie them are more wonderful 
still. Railway and telegraph are great as mechanical inven- 
tions, but greater in what they suggest and symbolize,—the 
intercommunication of thought and life. How impossible 
for them to have existed in any known period of the past! 
What scope for inventive genius under the protection of ab- 
solute power and the enslavement of man? What field for 
the free play of human faculties among poor and ignorant 


masses, toiling for bare subsistence when they could be 


spared from the battle-field? What opportunity for com- 
bined action, when there was no mutual confidence and 
trust? The external results and physical wonders of our 
era point to something higher than themselves, and are far 
more wonderful as indications than even as facts. They are 


_ 
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a pledge of mental, moral, and spiritual conditions that must 
accompany the mechanical and external benefit. 

In a recent book on “ Power and Liberty,” Tolstoi rightly 
ealls history ‘a science of the movements of peoples and of 
humanity, not a description of episodes in the lives of a few 
men.” In this light every human life is great, as sharing 
in the one life that manifests itself in every movement; is 
infinitely little, when taken asa cause by itself, an indepen- 
dent factor or power. History is not the achievement of 
some few great men, but of all the men who make up at any 
one moment the living forces of human movement. As 
a coral reef is the combined work of an infinity of living 
agents, so the social state at any point of time is the combi- 
nation of all the forces embodied in the forms of living men 
and women. Not one is so small as to be left out. When 
we have given up the study of the particular cause of this 
and that phenomenon in that vast world of phenomena 
which we call Universal History, and seek simply for the 
manifested laws or methods of operation, we shall find that 
the social development is as truly a KOSMOS, a sphere of beau- 
tiful and harmonious order, as is this physical universe in 
which we struggle during our little day. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By John W. Chadwick. 


Look upon this picture and on this! On the one hand, 
before me as I write, are the first-fruits of Lowell’s muse, 
the Class Day Poem of 1838, and, its leaves uncut till now, 
“ A Year’s Life,” the first collection of his poems, published 
in 1841. Each costs as much to-day as would a score or 
two of them when they appeared, though their intrinsic 
value has not been increased. On the other hand is the 
Riverside edition of his works,— ten noble volumes, full of 
various good, but only nominally complete, some of his 
later poems being conspicuously wanting, among them his 
superb apostrophe to “ Turner’s ‘Old Téméraire’ under a 
Figure symbolizing the Church.” There is something very 
interesting and pathetic in the difference and contrast of 
these first-fruits, so sparse and small, so sour or sickly sweet, 
and the great garners heaped with overflowing bounty both 
of prose and verse. A careless eye could, from the acorn’s 
saucer and inverted cup, anticipate the oak’s abundant life, 
but, even though sure of happiest circumstance, could not 
forecast what manner of oak would brace itself against the 
winds and stretch its limbs abroad. Still less could any 
casual observer, or the most careful, have divined from Low- 
ell’s earliest things into what sturdy strength and what 
abounding loveliness he was to grow. The Class Day Poem 
has in it little, if anything, suggestive of the shining power 
aud sumptuous beauty that he afterwards put on; and if he 
was, as we have heard, a wonder to his college mates, it must 
have been because of relative abilities that implied no abso- 
lute degree. It is even probable that the genius of the boy — 
is largely mythical,— a natural and almost inevitable reflec- 
tion of his manhood’s greatness on his early dawn. 

From “A Year’s Life” the later judgment of its author 
preserved only seven pieces out of sixty-nine, and it must be _ _ 
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confessed that such Spartan treatment of his offspring was 
justified by their average feebleness. Many of them were 
reflective of the lighter things of Tennyson which had ap- 
peared in the thin volumes of 1830 and 1833. Of the 
poems retained in subsequent collections, “Threnodia,”’ 
“The Beggar,” and “My Love” * have held their own in 
that wide average opinion which is, perhaps, the soundest 
arbiter to which the author can appeal. Here was not only 
promise, but performance; yet how little prophecy of the 
character and various power which are disclosed by the com- 
plete edition of his works! Who, with that hazel wand, 
could have divined the springs of humor latent in his mind, 
the critical scholarship and insight he would bring to bear 
on many books and men, the sumptuous prose in which 
this dainty rhymester would invest his larger thought, the 
manly common sense that he would bring to public ques- 
tions, the strength of judgment he would show as publicist 
and diplomatist, the joyous art with which he would sub- 
due the social world to earnest listening, the inflexible con- 
science for public honesty and private worth which earned 
for him the genuine hate and the affected scorn of all mere 
partisans, the passion for his country’s highest good which 
made him the ideal patriot of his time, and our national lau- 
reate by his own high nature’s irreversible decree ? 

Let us consider, first, some of the more salient aspects of 
that process by which the Lowell of the Class Day Poem 
and * A Year’s Life” became the many-sided Lowell of our 
imperishable remembrance and regard, and then some of the 
more striking characteristics of the mass of his collected 
things. The “Class Poem” of the boy whose twentieth 
summer was half spent had in it hardly a line to match the 
promise ‘which a score in Tennyson’s college poem, “ Tim- 
buctoo,” written in his twentieth year, and indeed its average 
strain, made of his future. But its most remarkable differ- 
ence from the mature result was not one of less degree, but 
one of opposition. Many poets have begun with passionate 


*The indictment against “all other women” in the opening line is liable to 
Burke’s objection to “an indictment against a whole people”; but it is interesting 
as showing how averse Lowell was to changing what he had written, though he 
threw away whole poems by the score. 
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assault upon conventional and conservative positions, and 
been finally subdued to meek observance of the social ritual 
traditionally handed down; but it was Lowell’s fortune to 
reverse this order. Those things which were to win the 
stanch allegiance of the full-grown man excited in the youth 
only unmixed contempt, the Abolitionists coming in for 
the most sweeping condemnation, while Emerson was held 
up to loathing as preaching “the views of Gibbon and Vol- 
taire.”’ The redeeming feature was an elaborate episode in 
behalf of the Cherokee Indians. Much has been made of 
Mr. Higginson’s suggestion that it was the Hwigweibliche in 
Maria White which led Lowell on to moral heights un- 
dreamed of before her star arose on his horizon, and which 
but for her he might have always missed. But “A Year’s 
Life,’ which is the frank confession of his happy love, has 
even less of moral potency in it than the Class Poem; for in 
that he was at least engaged in moral questions, though his 
attitude was one of hostility to almost every phase of prog- 
ress and reform, while of moral engagement “A Year’s 
Life” had next to none. 

The volume published in 1844 was, however, quite an- 
other matter. It was an advance on the original volume, 
hardly less than Tennyson’s volumes of 1842 were an ad- 
vance on that of 1833. But, while Tennyson’s volumes of 
1842 mark the height of his attainment, Lowell’s volume 
of 1844 marked but one stage of his advance,—the first of 
many ere he laid the weary pen aside. Here, too, there 
were echoes of Tennyson; but, if of his higher feminine 
things, of his most masculine as well. The writer of  Pro- 
metheus” and “Columbus” has been eating the bee-bread 
of “ Ulysses” and the ‘“‘ Morte d’Arthur.” But there were 
other things that smacked of virgin soil, and made evident 
that, by whomsoever led, the poet had come to himself, and 
would feed no longer on the husks of mere conformity that 
had been sufficient for his earlier youth. Witness the son- 
net to Joshua R. Giddings and the magnificent one to Wen- 
dell Phillips, proving that a sonnet can have epic largeness, 
even as Raphael’s “ Vision of Ezekiel,” which one could carry | 
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off from the Pitti Palace under his arm, is as grand as 
Michel Angelo’s frescos in the Sistine Chapel. The young 
author of these sonnets had left far behind the callowness of 
the boy who 


“ would not call him knayve 
Who breaks the hated fetters of the slave,” 


and who girded violently at George Thompson, of whom he 
knew so little that he could not correctly spell his name. 

The. higher mood from which these sonnets came pro- 
duced in 1845 “The Present Crisis,” ringing with superb 
disdain of Texan Annexation, and soon “The Vision of 
Miles of Standish,” in its concluding stanzas passing from de- 
nunciation of the cowardice and meanness of the time to 
prophetic realization of a glorious morrow. The year 1848 
was pre-eminently the wonderful year of Lowell’s literary 
life. It saw the publication of another volume of poems, 
spoiled for the Hunkers and the Doughfaces by such poems 
as those just named and their fit mates, the poem “ On the 
Capture of Fugitive Slaves near Washington,” that to John 
G. Palfrey, and that to Garrison, but made doubly precious 
by all these to many braver hearts. Garrison’s praise has 
never been more grandly sung. What a stanza is this to 
engrave upon his tomb, or better on the fleshly tablets of 
our hearts ! — 


“ Men of a thousand shifts and wiles look here! 
See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world; see the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn!” 


The closing stanza of the Palfrey poem, which in its whole- 
ness has more fore-feeling of the “*Commemoration Ode” 
than any other of the earlier time, was a clear departure 
from the peace principles of “The Biglow Papers,” whether 
from lapse of memory or some wiser afterthought we may 
learn hereafter :— 

“ Oh for a whiff of Naseby, that would sweep, 


With its stern Puritan besom, all this chaff, 
From the Lord’s threshing-floor! Yet more than half 
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The victory is attained, when one or two, 

Through the fool’s laughter and the traitor’s scorn, 
Beside thy sepulchre can bide the morn, 

Crucified Truth, when thou shalt rise anew.” 


But the collection of 1848 was rich in poetry whose excuse 
for being was not in any ethical passion, but alone in its 
pure beauty,— that of “‘ The Dandelion,” “To a Pine-tree,” 
“The Birch-tree,” ‘The Changeling,” “She Came and 
Went,” and of many more. Meantime, the ethical passion 
did not exhaust itself on anti-slavery themes. It rang out 
the narrowness of creed and sect; it rang in the breadth of 
spiritual sympathy, trust, and love in such poems as “ Am- 
brose,” “ Bibliolatres,” “* Above and Below,” “ A Parable ” ; 
and the gravitation of many others, less deliberately ad- 
monitory than these, to moral and religious lessons, is not to 
be escaped. 

But the same year of revolutions which hailed the third 
collection of his poems, as if the turbulence of the time 
which shook every throne in Western Europe had been 
insurgent in his brain, saw also issue from the press his 
“Fable for Critics,” his “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and the 
first series of the “ Biglow Papers.” If the “Fable” had 
no worthier original impulse than to get even with Mar- 
garet Fuller, who had criticised him sharply, it soon forgot 
its first occasion in the rollicking delight of genial satire on 
the literary reputations of the time, the defects of his own 
qualities being set down as frankly as those of any other 
writer in his grand menagerie. Not less impromptu was the 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” the outcome of two days’ stream- 
ing inspiration. But this exquisite improvisation was not 
the most significant publication of his wonderful year. 
This was the “ Biglow Papers,” which had been coming 
out irregularly since June, 1846. Here, as in the “ Fable 
for Critics,” was a manifestation of which the volumes of 
1841 and 1844 had given no prophetic sign. There was not 
in them a suggestion of any humor in the poet or the man. 
There had, however, been a warning in his first prose yol- 
ume, “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” a 4 
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in 1845. These conversations had much humorous sugges- 
tion, but had little promise of that largess which over- 
flowed alike the verse and prose of the “ Biglow Papers” 
with an unfailing flood. That the imaginary contributors 
to the series did not exhibit every aspect of his humor only 
proves the exceeding breadth and freedom of its range. It 
may be a fallacy in logic that there is nothing in the pud- 
ding which is not in the cook; but there was nothing in 
the poet’s dramatis persone which was not first in him,— 
Hosea Biglow’s “homely common sense vivified and 
heated by conscience,” the Rev. Homer Wilbur’s “ more 
cautious element of the New England character,” and “ his 
fondness for scraps of Latin,” and odd bits of learning, and 
Birdofredum Sawin’s riot of pure comicality. Mr. Sawin 
was not invented because, as Lowell would have us believe, 
he needed a clown for his puppet-show, but because he 
needed a separate vent for his irrepressible drollery if he 
were not going to mar both Hosea and the parson with 
a humor foreign to their native bent. His genius was as 
imperfectly dramatic as Browning’s, whose characters are 
always talking Browningese and psychologizing after his 
manner. If Lowell had written a drama, it would probably 
have been as subjective as Byron’s “ Manfred” or Words- 
worth’s “* Wanderer.” In both Hosea Biglow and Parson 
Wilbur the voice is sometimes Jacob’s, while the hands are 
the hands of Esau. The strength of feeling and the beauty of 
imagination are not wholly proper to the characters, but are 
Lowell’s own. Charles Sumner’s lack of humor was as con- 
spicuous as Lowell’s store, but it seems hardly possible that 
he should have imagined that a real Hosea Biglow could 
sing,— 
“ Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest, 
She thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest ; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless, 
W’ile the wracks are round her hurled, 


Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world! ” 
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It hardly needed a dramatic effort for Lowell to imperson- 
ate Hosea Biglow in the manner of his speech. He could 
think in Yankeeisms as easily as in the language of the 
schools. He says :— 

To me the dialect was native.... When I write in it, it is as a 
mother tongue; and J am carried far beyond any studies of it to long- 
ago noonings in my father’s hay-fields, and to the talk of Sam and Job 


over their jug of black-strap under the shadow of the ash-tree which 
still dapples the grass whence they have been gone so long. 


A greater poet in politics than Lowell passed the sixth 
decade of the seventeenth century in almost scornful neglect 
of the poetic gift that was in him; and the corresponding 
decade of the nineteenth century was for Lowell a period of 
similar neglect. The reasons for this were various. First 
there was the reaction from the intense activity of the pre- 
ceding period; next there was the increasing sickness of his 
beloved wife, and her death in 1853, the cerebral relaxation 
following the strain of long anxiety, and the professional 
duties in which he succeeded Longfellow, and which must 
have been engrossing to have produced the critical essays 
which have since come to light. The period was more in- 
fertile in poetry than in prose, and even in the former less 
so than appeared, because many things were kept long in 
his portfolio, as he grew more critical of himself through 
dealing critically with other poets, some of which came out 
in the collection of 1869, and others not till the ‘* Hearts- 
ease and Rue” of 1888. But, while it was the trump of war 
that silenced Milton’s song, it stirred in Lowell’s a new 
energy, from which came the second series of “Biglow 
Papers,” as rich and various in humor as the first series, 
with much more poetry in them, and a depth and height of 
sentiment equal to the tremendous issues of the time. If 
Lowell could say of his first series that erelong he found his 
fencing-stick to be a sword which he must use responsibly, 
he did not have to relearn this in the stirring times of 1861. 
His humorous satires even more than his vigorous and in- 
creasingly serious and weighty political articles in the At 
lantic Monthly and North American Review were among the 
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greater forces of the time, half-battles for the nation and the 
slave, and always speaking for the most loftily ideal inter- 
pretation of the orders for the day. Yet the laws of lib- 
eral culture were not silent in the midst of arms. How 
miserable the present opportunism of the Worth American 
Review in comparison with its management by Lowell and 
Norton, when every number brought some permanent con- 
tribution to our higher thought! As the “ Biglow Papers” 
went-on, they deepened into a pathos so immense that some- 
times we half regretted the peculiar dialect, and found our- 
selves almost unconsciously translating passages into more 
gentle speech, notably those concluding the ninth number 
and beginning, “ Where’s Peace?” For better or worse, 
the passages admitting of this treatment are much more 
numerous in the second series than in the first, where the 
matter and the form were generally inextricably interwoven. 
Lowell knew well enough that some parts of the poems 
were of the kind to which no humorous suggestions should 
attach. It was my happy fortune to attend his University 
Lectures at the time the poems were coming out; and some- 
times he came into the lecture-room with a part that was 
still warm with his creative stroke. I never can forget the © 
morning that he brought the following memorable lines, nor 
the generous ardor with which he recited them, divested, as 
they can be easily, of the Biglow garb : — 
“O strange New World, thet yit wast never young, 
Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need was wrung, 
Brown foundlin’ 0’ the woods, whose baby-bed 
Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s cracklin’ tread, 
An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ wants an’ pains, 
Nussed by stern men with empires in their brains, 
Who saw in vision their young Ishmel strain 
With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s mane; 
Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret events 
To pitch new States ez Old-World men pitch tents; 
Thou, taught by Fate to know Jehovah’s plan 
Thet man’s devices can’t unmake a man, 
An’ whose free latch-string never was drawed in 
Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin,— 
The grave’s not dug where traitor hands shall lay 
In fearful haste thy murdered corse away !” 
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These graver passages in the “ Biglow Papers” and the 
grandly imaginative “ Washing of the Shroud,” with one 
stanza in which his peace principles of 1846 seemed blown 
to heaven,* were the preluding notes of his “ Commemora- 
tion Ode,” which of all poems of patriotism is the loftiest in 
its design; and, though its execution is not of a texture abso- 
lutely whole, though one or two of the strophes might possi- 
bly be omitted without injury to the general effect, it leaves 
but little to desire. The story goes that it was written in 
a kind of sacred fury, and delivered before the spell had 
ceased. There is a similar story of the Sistine Madonna, 
which tells that Raphael never would retouch the canvas 
that had bloomed so suddenly with his.divinest inspiration. 
Did Lowell have the same feeling with regard to his master- 
piece, that he could let stand the line,— 


“That is best blood which has most iron in’t”’? 


More than once he noted Dante’s saying that he had used 
no word to make a rhyme; but, if “in’t” here was not a con- 
cession to “stint” in the next line, it looks too much like it, 
and there are some other places where, apparently, he would 
““not mar his work, though vain.” 

When, in 1869, Lowell published both “The Cathedral” 
and the volume “Under the Willows,” it was evident that 
by making a drum of his shell and rattling away to the 
New Jerusalem of Union and Emancipation he had in no 
wise spoiled himself for playing on the pastoral flute. The 
poem naming the collection of 1869 is the best expression 
of his nature-side, which is as strong as Bryant’s, who had 
no other; but it is curious to see how differently Bryant 
and Lowell were affected by the natural aspect of the world. 
Bryant is soothed by it and quieted, but he is always solem- 
nized and not infrequently saddened by the contrast that 
is continually present with him between. the stability of 


* God, give us peace! not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to anchor sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap!” 
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nature and man’s fleetingness. Now, Lowell is not merely 
comforted, but cheered, by nature’s pageantry. It works a 
sudden joyance in his senses and his mind. He feels akin 
to all that he admires. His feeling for nature is essentially 
Greek, pagan, pantheistic; while Bryant’s, though occa- 
sionally, in some moment of superior exaltation, taking a 
pantheistic form, is habitually Norse, deistic, involving the 
conception of a deity external to the universe, not in and 
through, but over everything. As between the Schoolmen’s 
natura naturans and natura naturata, Lowell was fascinated 
by the former, by nature as creative, by the spectacle of 
change, growth, life, renewing evermore its ancient rapture. 
Moreover, he had little patience with that nature-poetry 
which finds God in nature as it does not find him in human- 
ity. The Word made human flesh and spirit was ever the 
best word for him. The volume of 1869 had other poems 
only less rich in natural beauty than the critical one, two of 
them poems of the sea,— “Seaweed,” a perfect parable of 
prayer and trust, and “ Pictures from Appledore,” a poem 
of such proud magnificence that we seem not so much to 
read about the sea as to hear its thunderous boom, while — 
one great passage — — 


“ Eastward as far as the eye can see,” etc. — 


is as languorously sweet as Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan.” 
The collection had also some of Lowell’s finest poems of 
sentiment and reflection, concluding, but for the few poems 
of the war, with “* The Foot-path,” the most purely mystical 
of all his poems, and one of the most exquisitely beautiful. 
“The Cathedral,” published in the same year with 
“Under the Willows” (the date on the title-page, 1870, is 
the too common falsification), offended many by the occa- 
sional dropping from the most serious heights to joking 
pleasantry, and a vigor of expression that was sometimes 
violence. Lowell accepted the criticism of the passage re- 
porting his experience with the Englishmen who took him 
for a Gaul, one of them asking him, * Esker vous ate a nabi- 
tang?” and he replying, “I never ate one: are they good?” 
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More than a page is omitted from the later editions, and the 
joining of the separated parts is not at all a callida junctura. 
In the original form, eluding the Englishman, he wanders 
through the town, hoping to take the minster unawares. In 
the revision it is himself that he eludes, and the flies that 
share his dinner at the pea-green inn. It may be a matter 
for regret that the frolic humor of the poem was not sub- 
dued in other places; but, as it stands, it is as characteristic 
of Lowell as anything he wrote in its Shakespearian inclu- 
sion of serious and jocund matter in one sweeping view. It 
is essentially a satirical poem, so that the most directly seri- 
ous matter may be regarded as the most incongruous. With 
whatever virtues or defects, it is Lowell’s most significant 
poem of religion, and the most courageous of his later years, 
when courage was not his habitual note in dealing with the 
relation of religion to the development of science. The 
most serious limitation of Lowell’s breadth of view was in 
his dread of science as the enemy of poetry and religion. 
The essential poetry of scientific truth it was not his to see. 
He never followed on the path of those who went through 
materialism and came out on the other side in a large place 
under the shadow of the Almighty. In his “Old Témé- 
raire,” the little black devil of a steam-tug towing the battle- 
ship — that is, the Church — away to her last moorings is 
evidently Science. But in ‘*The Cathedral” there is a re- 
current note of courage and good hope which does not else- 
where ring so sweet and true in the two later books of 
poetry, and does not sound at all in the “Credidimus 
Jovem Regnare,” a crude reflection, possibly, of some 
darker mood of his friend, Agassiz, who never could for- 
give his followers for a better understanding of the mean- 
ing of his “ Essay on Classification” than he had himself. 
Lowell would seem to have been just the man to pene- 
trate to the spiritual import of science, and translate its 
laws into the harmonies of deathless song. But, like many 
others whom Transcendentalism had emancipated from the 
supernaturalist doctrine, he was bound by gratitude for that 
emancipation to make no new departure. Meantime, his 
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confidence in the adequacy of the soul to every possible 
event was without variableness. 


*“T think man’s soul dwells nearer to the east, 
Nearer to morning’s fountains than the sun ; 
Herself the source whence all tradition sprang, 
Herself at once both labyrinth and clew. 

The miracle fades out of history, 
But faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child.” 


The next half-dozen years added to the ‘* Commemoration 
Ode” four others, none of them approaching that in dignity 
and power, but that on the death of Agassiz far surpassing 
those for the anniversaries of Concord, Cambridge, and 
Philadelphia, in 1875 and 1876. That for the Concord cele- 
bration had, however, one strophe, the tenth, with fire 
enough in it to warm that chilliest of April days. That read 
under the Old Elm at Cambridge rose to its grandest height 
in the Washington strophes; but, in comparison with the 
Lincoln strophe of the ‘Commemoration Ode,” the bright- 
ness of their glory is obscured. The Agassiz ode is precious 
for other portraits than Agassiz’s,— Emerson’s, Hawthorne’, ° 
Clough’s, and Longfellow’s,— but is most precious for the 
antistrophe to Claudio’s fear to die (in “ Measure for Meas- 
ure’) and have his “delighted * spirit” blown about the 
pendent world. No one can read it without thinking of 
the Shakespeare theme, nor without feeling that Lowell’s 
daring variation on it justifies itself :— : 


“Could we be conscious but as dreamers be, 
*T were sweet to leave this shifting life of tents, 
Sunk in the changeless calm of Deity; 
Nay, to be mingled with the elements, 
The fellow-servant of creative powers, 
Partaker in the solemn year’s events, 
To share the work of busy-fingered hours, 
To be night’s silent almoner of dew, 
To rise again in plants and breathe and grow, 
To stream as tides the ocean caverns through, 


* Does this mean “ once delighted’? ? It does not say so, and perhaps it should 
be “ benighted,’’ which reading Dr. Johnson approved, 
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Or with the rapture of great winds to blow 
About earth’s shaken coignes, were not a fate 
To leave us all disconsolate.” 


Two volumes of prose essays were gathered up in 1870, 
to which four more have since been added. Till 1877 Low- 
ell’s life had been that of a private citizen and man of let- 
ters, though he had shown himself a publicist of exalted 
rank ; but now he was sent to represent our government at 
the court of Spain, a country where he had more castles 
than any of the old hidalgos or the most noble families, and 
where he found more scope for humorous appreciation of 
persons and events than for diplomacy. For this he had 
more scope, when in 1880 he was transferred to the Eng- 
lish mission, though even then the functions that he util- 
ized most happily were public and social rather than strictly 
official. Was a bust to be unveiled or any honor done to 
some great poet or writer, no one was so much desired or so 
often carried off the honors of the day. Professor Jameson, 
of Brown University, writing agreeably of Lowell’s public 
life, has accounted for his happy faculty on such occasions 
and in after-dinner speeches by his long experience in ad- 
dressing his college classes. But it will be news to many 
that the college professor, as such, is apt at public speaking 
or in quickening the torpor of “ that after-dinner mood which 
follows conscientious repletion.” In fact, Lowell’s after- 
dinner speeches and various short addresses which he made 
in England, and at Ashfield and a few other places in Amer- 
ica, after his return, were sharply distinguished from any- 
thing that he had done before. They were as compact as 
his college work had been Sternian in its discursiveness. Of 
longer public addresses he made but three,— the ‘“ Democ- 
racy”? at Birmingham, the “Harvard Anniversary,” and 
*“ The Independent in Politics.” None of these was an ora- 
tion in the stricter sense. Their quality was predominantly 
literary; and they were read with easy grace; not spoken, 
not delivered, with any oratorical effect. They would not 
be such delightful reading if they had been orations simply 
and purely. The “Democracy” was equally fine and ad- _ 
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mirable as a vindication of our political system, without 
any concealment of its dangers or glozing of its faults, and 
as a vindication of the speaker from the aspersions of those 
foolish persons who could not reconcile the manners of a 
gentleman, and his enjoyment of a cultivated, intellectual 
society, with loyalty to the American flag. 

In 1888 Lowell gathered up another volume of verse, 
“ Heartsease and Rue,” in which with many serious and 
weighty things there were some of the lightest he ever 
wrote, and which proved that he could successfully compete 
with the daintiest writers of society verse on their own 
ground, blown over with their ‘“trifles light as air.” But 
more precious far than these was that epistle to his friend, 
George William Curtis. It is his “apologia pro vita sua.” 
It was begun in 1874, when Curtis with many others re- 
gretted the phrase “ Land of Broken Promise” in the Agas- 
siz ode, now weakly altered to the “Land of Honest Abra- 
ham.” It was finished in 1887, when Curtis, by his political 
independency, had brought upon himself a thousand times 
the contumely which had been Lowell’s punishment. No- 
where else have we such a complete disclosure of the poet’s 
consciousness, with its conflicting passions — on the one hand 
for the beautiful and pleasant, on the other for the just and 
true. Few men have been more strongly tempted to a life 
of gracious ease, and fewer have resisted the temptation in 
his manly way. The most significant section is that begin- 


ning,— 
“T love too well the pleasures of retreat.” 


Every line of it is packed with personal revelation, as it 
describes his love of nature, his only less intense and happy 
love of books, and then comes to a conclusion in this 
fashion : — 
“ T sank too deep in this soft-stuffed repose 

That hears but rumors of earth’s wrongs and woes; 

Too well these Capuas could my muscles waste, 

Not void of toils, but toils of choice and taste ; 

These still had kept me, could I but have quelled 

The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 
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But there were times when silent were my books 
As jailers are, and gave me sullen looks, 

When verses palled, and even the woodland path, 
By innocent contrast, fed my heart with wrath, 
And I must twist my little gift of words 

Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing, 

To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.” 


In following the course of Lowell’s life, I have made more 
incidental comment on its successive stages than I intended 
when I set out, and consequently less remains for me to do 
in the way of general appreciation of his character and 
work; but there are a few impressions that the mass of his 
performance makes upon me, as I think it must on all who 
carefully attend to him, which I will briefly note. The 
most obvious of these is that of the wonderful fertility of 
his mind, the variety of his gifts and parts. It is not merely 
that he was poet, essayist, critic, humorist, publicist, diplo- 
matist, a fellow of infinite jest in social and in personal 
relations, but that in every separate field there was no stint 
to the abundance of his knowledge, nor to the reaction of 
his mind on that which came to it from nature, books, and 
men. Yet I have it from Judge Hoar that, without per- 
sonal acquaintance, one could not begin to know the fulness 
of his mind; that, in comparison with his remembered per- 
sonality, all his books together are but thin and frail. We 
hear from others of his marvellous spontaneity, of his wast- 
ing at the bung his home-brewed wit whole evenings long, 
of his reeling off impromptu verse without a hitch or halt, 
full of the happiest hits and liveliest characterizations of a 
group of friends. But a quality so positive had its inevita- 
ble defect. With much spontaneity should go much after- 
thought, much filing of the lines, at first rough-east. - It 
would appear that Lowell lacked the patience for this kind - 
of work. Spontaneous creation was a delight; revision was 
a bore. Then, too, he had little self-denial and self-control as 
a literary workman. He could not deny himself the tempt- 
ing paths which led off this way and that from his proper 
theme, the curious bits of learning which enriched his sing- — 
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ing robes only to make them clog his swinging gait. Hence 
comes the charge of pedantry, which should mean the pride 
of learning, of which I find in him no sign, only delight in 
its felicities of thought and phrase. Loving our homeliest 
speech, the racy idioms of unlettered men, and helping him- 
self freely on this side, both in his prose and verse, he has 
many words but rarely found in books and never in men’s 
common talk. Some of them have been called coinages; 
but, when one remembers the parallels he found for hun- 
dreds of his Yankeeisms in old English literature, he will 
stop and think before he brings that accusation. Some- 
times we can see how the word tastes of its root, and was 
so commended to the poet. At other times the choice is 
hard to understand. The wonder is that, with such a 
memory and so much sympathy, he did not star his page 
more thickly with unearthly lights. 

The wide reading and the unfailing memory left another 
stamp upon his work,—an amount of indirect quotation 
which from first to last is very great. Shakespeare was not 
the only royal borrower. Lowell was another; but his bor- 
rowing, unlike that of Shakespeare, is that of golden words 
and phrases. If the quotation marks are frequently omitted, 
that there is no plagiarism here it would be superfluous to 
say. Either he compliments his readers, as our English 
cousins always do in quoting Shakespeare, by assuming that 
they know the borrowed plume, or a word here and a word 
there is so interwoven with his own matter that indications 
_ of the limits of the quotation would be difficult, if not im- 
possible. ‘The fact remains, whatever the explanation; and 
I do not know of any other writer whose prose has in it so 
many evanescent lights which gleam on us as a momentary 
reminiscence of one author or another and then fade away. 

There is hardly any possible opinion about Lowell which 
has not been ventured since his death. His prose has been 
severely criticised, and again it has been declared his surest 
hold on an enduring fame. It may be worth noticing in 
this connection that the ninth edition of Bartlett’s “* Famil- 
iar Quotations” gives two pages from Lowell’s prose to six 
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from his poems. Shall we hastily conclude that it is six to 
two in favor of his poetical immortality? But Mr. Bart- 
lett’s prose quotations are much less familiar than the 
others, as if the compiler, who once sent him a seven-pound 
trout and got a charming poem in return, had made a posy 
of sentences which he thought deserved familiar quotation. 
If Milton’s prose was written with his left hand, Lowell’s 
was no less, if we may argue from the relative ease with 
which his prose and poetry were written. Verse was the 
natural, and prose the acquired expression of his thought. 
And not only did he write prose less easily than verse, but 
evidently he returned upon it oftener with a pruning hand. 
But it could not escape his spontaneity. Hence the by- 
paths into which he wanders from the main thoroughfare 
and the ebullitions of humor which enliven his treatment of 
the gravest themes. His was the prose of a poet, but it was 
not poetic prose. It was the prose of a poet because it was 
full of metaphor and simile, of fancy and imagination; but 
its rhythm was the rhythm of genuine prose, with few, if 
any, lapses into that which is proper to poetry as such, and 
cannot without injury to prose be carried over into it. 
Much of his prose is that of a man who admired the 
prose of Burke and Milton, and took on their pomp and 
color without thought or care. Especially when he wrote 
of Milton, “the proud sail” of his great prose strained 
his own reeling mast. As he went on, the romantic quali- 
ties of his earlier prose passed by degrees into an almost 
classical severity. The sharpest critics of his literary 
essays can find little to complain of in the last great ad- 
dresses and the briefer speeches of his ministerial career. 
The strength of Lowell’s literary essays is in the abun- 
dance of their knowledge and their sympathy, in their gen- 
erous appreciation of others’ excellence, in their immense 
vivacity and sparkling wit. In “a certain kind of lead — 
found in Germany, proper for essays,” to which he refers in 
‘one of the English speeches, he did not deal. Sometimes 
the sympathy made him more advocate than judge, as when ~ 
he assigned to Dryden the highest rank among poets of 
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the second class, so making him the equal of Milton, which 
he was not by infinite diameters. An essay like that on 
Dante, so marvellously rich and full, is rightly measured as 
the cream of all his Dante studies for a course of years. 
Others have a similar quality: they are aggregations from 
the lecturer’s portfolio, and the fusion of the parts is often 
incomplete. This circumstance is of the first importance. 
It hints at a distinction fundamental to his character and 
work: he was very much a poet; he was not an artist to the 
same degree, or even approximately so. His faculty was 
not architechtonic. His strength and joy were in the de- 
tails of his work, not in its harmonious proportions. His 
verse and prose are both wonderfully rich in apt and strik- 
ing passages and lines, in phrases which have a magnificent 
virility, and a beauty shaped upon the facts of his own per- 
sonal experience of nature and the human world. 

Lowell’s best intellectual gift was a humor which allies 
his genius with that of Hood and Swift and Rabelais and 
Montaigne and Cervantes and Shakespeare. It had more in 
common with the greatest of all these than with the least, in 
that its range was from the purest nonsense and the wildest 
drollery to a humor of such pure humanity as the best must 
ever be. But it was not a law unto itself; and its abun- 
dance was to him sometimes a fatal snare. He could not 
resist the laugh, the joke, the villainous pun, however it 
might mar the stream of his discourse. Here, again, if he 
had been more the artist, the texture of his jewelled stuff 
would have had less unevenness and flaw. 

But, if we penetrate to that in Lowell which was most 
characteristic of his integrity of mind and heart, we find it 
in the steady and increasing domination of his art by a seri- 
ousness of ethical purpose, which sometimes became a sad- 
ness in the years when he discovered that “the heights by 
great men gained and kept” throughout the war had no 
attraction for the partisan politician. There was no splen- 
dor or nobility of the moral life that did not allure his 
admiration and inspire his song: the ethics of the intellect 
equally with those of the forum and the market drew his 
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thought and care; but, if one virtue attracted him more 
powerfully than any other, it was honesty, not narrowly con- 
sidered, but in the widest way. ‘Those who identified the 
partisan programme with the absolute right girded at him 
for having fallen from his first estate. The fault was theirs, 
not his; and he was never truer to the visions he obeyed in 
the first “ Biglow Papers” and “The Present Crisis” than 
in those years when he wrote “Tempora Mutantur” and 
“The World’s Fair, 1876.” Those scorching satires meant 
a heart too much inflamed with noble rage to deal with 
office-hunting and municipal corruption, and the wide indif- 
ference to the Eighth Commandment, in any humorous 
fashion. What a godsend to the civil service reformers in 
their long and weary fight would have been another set of 
“Biglow Papers,” making the spoils system the butt of 
their intolerable scorn! But the woful badness of the time 
had gone too nigh to stop his heart for its old springs of 
mirth and laughter to break forth again. 

A conscience for patriotism was the main haunt and 
region of his moral life. Dr. Johnson’s saying, “ Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” has not been apt with us: 
it has so often been the first. No, not patriotism, but the 
pretense of it; while its reality has often been the secret 
place of the Most High for men of passionate moral ideality, 
who would hide their lives with God. Lowell was one of 
these, if not the greatest, to whom it was permitted to ex- 
press in noble verse the consuming passion of his heart: — 


“JT loved my Country so as only they 
Who love a mother fit to die for may ; 
I loved her old renown, her stainless fame,— 
What better proof than that I loathed her shame?” 


The offered proof was not accepted as sufficient by the 
partisan majority. A better would have been to say noth- 
ing about it, to pretend that everything was nice and 
sweet. So could not he; but, while he held aloft the tak 

of the law, he smote the golden calf whose bestial wor 
was to him as horrible as those sights which his 1 
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master saw in the eighth circle of the infernal deep. Those 
harsh and bitter things which he must loosen from his 
bursting heart may grow ever stranger and more incompre- 
hensible to his fellow-countrymen as time goes on. It is 
a consummation greatly to be wished, but for some time 
longer we shall have need of just such drastic remedies as 
he prescribed to purge us of our sin. But should we after- 
ward attain unto “the best and honorablest things,” to a 
patriotism of the highest strain, it is hardly possible that we” 
shall find in modern poetry or ancient psalm a more fit 
expression of the exalted passion and delight of such attain- 
ment than Lowell found and made our indefeasible posses- 
sion. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Herbert V. Mills.* 


A crisis rapidly approaches in the history of General. 
Booth’s Farm Colony experiment. Land has been pur- 
chased, buildings have been erected on the estate, and a 
large number of the able-bodied poor have begun operations ; 
but thus far vital principles remain unsettled as to the exact 
object of its existence and the rules under which the colo- 
nists are to be eventually governed. 

At the present moment the venture has no traditions, and 
is free to become a light-giving and helpful experiment for 
the solution of difficult social problems; and it is also free 
to subside into a mere training-ground for the preparation 
of intending emigrants for life in distant countries. With- 
out entering into the vexed question as to whether emigra- 
tion is a sufficient or even proper remedy for social disease, 
it will be conceded that there is nothing in the nature of an 


*The writer of this article is also the author of an extremely interesting and 
valuable volume entitled ‘“ Poverty and the State,” of which some account was given 
in this Review for February, 1888, p. 160, He is one of our own younger ministers, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in Manchester in the summer of 1890.— Ep, 


. 
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experiment in the organization of a colony intended as a 
temporary training-ground. It has been proved again and 
again that a certain proportion of the adult population are 
capable of profiting by technical instruction, that a dozen 
out of every score may be taught in three or four months 
to use a spade who never digged before, and to use a plane 
and saw although they had never before entered a carpen- 
ter’s shop; and, therefore, the idea of calling such a colony 
‘an experiment is erroneous. It can prove nothing which 
has not been proved a thousand times. It can illuminate 
no perplexed question, and will have no interest for the 
economist or the farmer or the capitalist or the statesman. 

It may seem an unimportant question whether the men 
employed in the various industries that are to be established 
are to be kept on permanently or not; but, in reality, it 
indicates the parting of the ways. 

The organ of the London Charity Organization Society, 
which may be supposed to give utterance to the opinions 
of the chief subscribers to their funds, has from the begin- 
ning of the modern controversy concerning home coloniza- 
tion produced numerous reasons why there should be no 
experiment attempted to establish a colony for the unem- 
ployed poor, having a permanent resident population. They 
have had lectures upon the subject at the Society of Arts, 
and many debates in committee, and many articles in their 
Review. They have considered among themselves the orig- 
inal proposals to establish a self-contained and self-support- 
ing villagé, where agriculture and manufactures are to be 
carried on under the same management or board of directors, 
for the sole benefit, in the first place, of the inhabitants, and 
for the good of the country at large, in so far as it relieves 
the poor rates and the overcrowding of the labor- market. 
They have asked their readers to accept it as a foregone 
conclusion that the actual effect of such an enterprise would 
be to increase the numbers of the poor and helpless. They 
have pointed to emigration as a wiser method of dealing 
with the poverty of London and the distress of neighbor- 
ing rural districts. They have laboriously accumulated al 
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account of all possible avenues along which it might be an- 
ticipated that failure would lie in ambush. They have 
enumerated the difficulties which proceed from the idleness 
of some, the incompetence of others, the drunkenness of a 
large proportion, the bad health of the weak, and the dis- 
obedience and insubordination of the strong. 

It is obvious that these difficulties are not peculiar to the 
proposed agricultural colony. They pertain rather to human 
nature than to special forms of social experiment. It seems 
to me to be either thoughtless or capricious to commend the 
policy of a fluctuating population, consisting of persons who 
are only allowed to enjoy a residence of three or four 
months’ duration (having the aforenamed difficulties in 
view), while a permanent settlement is condemned as a 
dangerous experiment, beset with peculiar dangers. It 
nevertheless suggests the question, Which of these two 
policies of action is likely to suffer most from the causes 
named ? 

The attempt to establish a settled population would evi- 
dently lend itself to the habit of eliminating the disobedient, 
the drunken, and the indolent much more readily than a 
colony of temporary residents. In addition to this there are * 
the inducements to good behavior, arising from personal and 
permanent interest in the land, the tools and implements, 
and the houses, together with the influence of the public 
sentiment in favor of industry, honesty, and sobriety, which 
is always more powerful in a settled than in a nomadic 
community. 

It has been said, however, by some of the critics that the 
question of a temporary and fluctuating population, as op- 
posed to a permanent settlement, involves the difference 
between a socialistic and a non-socialistic experiment. If 
this be the general opinion, it is an explanation, to some 
extent, of the extraordinary amount of opposition which 
has been levelled against the proposal, and the strange 
attitude, in particular, which was taken up by the Spec- 
tator in its last article on General Booth’s Farm Colony, 
in which a fervent hope is expressed that the general will 
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be content to use his farm as a training-ground for intend- 
ing emigrants, and not as a permanent settlement: “ The 
chief value of this colony will consist in its use as a means 
of securing fresh waifs and strays from a life of idleness 
or vice, and training them to habits of industry. ... One 
use of the Home Colony will be to train men to agricultural 
and horticultural pursuits, in order to fit them for colonies 
over the sea; and it is highly desirable that those engaged 
in handicrafts should be only gst: also, and not per- 
manent residents in the colony.” 

This matter may be examined from many points view. 
Large sums of money were subscribed by the public in the 
hope that the “ Darkest England” scheme would solve some 
hitherto unsolved problems. It is right, therefore, to look 
at it as a great public experiment; and the question ought 
to be asked, Which of these policies is likely to be of great- 
est value to economic science as an experiment? An inquiry 
must also be made as to which of the two is most likely to 
become financially self-supporting ; for it is doubtful whether 
the public will be satisfied with the expenditure of so large 
an amount of money subscribed by charitable donors, if 
the net result is the formation of a huge philanthropic appa- 
ratus which, not content with absorbing an unusually large 
capital of money in its initial stage, absorbs also a large an- 
nual sum which is to be publicly subscribed for its mainte- 
nance. If General Booth regards the Home Colony simply 
as a first step towards emigration, he will not send to the 
farm the skilled carpenters or the experienced agricultural 
laborers, but will hasten to place them on board the emi- 
grants’ ship. He will keep his training farm for those who 
are untrained. But the raw recruits of the industrial army 
are the least profitable. Multitudes of these will come 
whose earliest efforts will be destructive, and not construe- 
tive; and under the most favorable conditions they will be © 
a source of loss. Even with the best tools and with land — 
which has been redeemed from the landlord’s claim for rent, ; 
a colony where the unskilled have always the preference 
would be a source of terrible waste and annual loss. For 
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my own part, I do not think there is in society any need for 
this changing of occupations. There are already forces at 
work which regulate the supply of laborers to the various 
ranks of industry; and the training of adult laborers to 
fresh pursuits may end in taking fifty farm-servants and 
teaching them the rudiments of carpentry, and taking fifty 
carpenters and teaching them the rudiments of agriculture, 
the net result of three months’ training being that, instead 
of fifty carpenters and fifty farmers of fourteen years’ expe- 
rience, the transformed army will consist of the same num- 
ber of farmers and carpenters who have had but three 
months’ experience. 

It is not worth while to change the occupations of un- 
employed men. Roughly speaking, they are best fitted to 
do the work they are already trained to do, and there are 
none who have not been already trained to perform some 
useful service. 

If the colony is to be made self-supporting, it will be nec- 
essary for the director to put the colonists to the work they 
can best perform. ‘The financial aspect of the question is 
to me quite as conclusive as the experimental. It needs no 
demonstration: it may be safely assumed that a certain pro- . 
portion of men accustomed to such callings as painting, 
dyeing, plumbing, may be instructed in the rudiments of 
agriculture. Even if so large a number of men passed 
through the colony that thirty or fifty or seventy per cent. 
of the applicants were proved, on the average, to be capable 
of undergoing the change of occupation, it would be a pity 
to waste so large a sum of money and so fair an opportunity 
of good over so small a result. It would be a result which 
would not even touch the outermost fringe of the social 
problem, and would be a source of profound disappointment 
to all intelligent economists and politicians who have al- 
lowed themselves to look with hope and confidence to Gen- 
eral Booth in his new veuture. 

Some five weeks ago I went to see the colony; and it 
seems to me that it is capable of becoming a greater power 
for good than all the charity organizations of this century, 
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for it may show these charitable societies how to escape 
from the inevitable evils of dole-giving by making useful 
work more plentiful. To substitute work-giving for dole- 
giving would be salvation indeed; and to cause indepen- 
dence to take the place of the pauper’s despair or the fawn- 
ing gratitude of the sycophant would be the truest and 
most disinterested charity of which man is capable. 

Let me dwell for a while upon the things I saw at Gen- 
eral Booth’s Farm Colony. There was a blue sky and a 
brilliant sun overhead as I travelled from Fenchurch Street 


to Leigh Station, which lies in Essex, on the northern bank | 


of the river Thames. Leigh is forty or fifty miles from 
London. The Farm Colony is two and a half miles distant 
from the railway station. Before arriving at the end of this 
railway journey, the traveller has already passed through 
a portion of the estate, which has already been converted 
into a farm colony; for the picturesque ruin of Hadleigh 
Castle, standing a quarter of a mile from the railway, on an 
eminence one hundred and eighty feet above the Thames, is 
now the property of General Booth, and was part of the 
“buildings and appurtenances thereunto belonging” in- 
cluded in his bargain. The estate is superior to many of 
the Essex estates now offered for sale at low prices. It is 
not liable to be flooded, nor are its inhabitants likely to con- 


tract ague from living near the marshy wastes and stag- | 


nant pools which, in some districts, spoil this corn-growing 
county. A long strip of the acquired land lies close to 
the river, and is slightly raised above the sea-level. Then 
comes the line of railway, beyond which there is an undulat- 
ing strip of grassy land, rising irregularly into little hillocks 
and knolls from eighty to one hundred feet high. Beyond 
this there is a goodly strip of level table-land, which ought 
to bear crops as good as the best in England. The estate, 
therefore, is singularly diversified, and might be used for 
the production of very variable crops. Portions might be 
used for arable purposes, while some is best adapted for the 
raising of sheep and cows. 

The first indication that we have arrived on the border- 
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eae 
land of the new colony is found in a huge notice-board, 
where, painted in alternate lines of red and blue on a white 
ground, there appears the following announcement: — 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
“DARKEST ENGLAND.” 
THE CASTLE AND PARK FARMS, WITH OTHER PROPERTIES, 
HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY GENERAL BOOTH 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST FARM COLONY 
AND THE ELIMINATION OF THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AT 
IOI QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


While standing in the farm-yard, waiting for the director 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from headquarters, 
I observed that the estate was directly opposite the Island 
of Sheppey, and that Sheerness was discernible on the oppo- 
site bank of the Thames. [I also noticed that the breeding 
of turkeys, geese, and guinea fowl, had been successfully 
begun, judging from the large number of fledglings which 
pecked and sauntered in the yard. An empty farmer’s cart, 
newly painted, stood with its shafts in the air near the stable | 
door, and under the cart there was a large wheelbarrow, 
on each being painted the name of “ WriLLIAM Booru.” 
Altogether, about thirteen hundred acres of land have been 
purchased for the purposes of this experiment. The cost of 
the land has varied. The low-lying and rough grass lands 
were purchased as lowas £5 an acre. The fertile, cultivated 
table-land is worth £25 to £30 an acre. 

I found two hundred men at work on the colony. The 
chief part of the work at present is spent in building large 
wooden sheds on the western side of the slope beneath Had- 
leigh Castle, which are to be used as dormitories, dining- 
rooms, a large cooking and baking house, reading-rooms, 
baths, lavatories, and an iron building which is to be used 
as a hospital. There is already sleeping accommodation on 
the estate for three hundred men. Among the various kinds 
of workmen employed, I saw brickmakers, builders, carpen- 
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ters, painters, glaziers, plumbers, general fitters,— who were 
engaged on a hot-water heating apparatus,— blacksmiths, a 
shoemaker, cement and concrete makers. As soon as the 
erection of these buildings is completed, it has been decided 
to lay a network of tram lines over the estate, along which 
wagons are to be pushed by manual labor, as may be conven- 
ient and necessary. It is also proposed to make a wharf, so 
that the colony may have the advantage of easy water traffic 
with London. But the most interesting of the projected 
works is the drainage of a profitless, wet, salty hollow, 
known as Sea Marsh. There are two places over which at 
the high tides the sea water flows into this marsh. In order 
to prevent this flooding, it is necessary to build an embank- 
ment at each place about eight feet in height. By this means 
a tract of eighty additional acres will be reclaimed. 

The stock at present comprises 160 sheep and 70 cattle, 
of which 15 are dairy stock. A large number of pigs and 
poultry are also kept. 

The first batch of unemployed laborers arrived during the 
third week in May, and numbered twenty-five men. Upto ~ 
the present no women have been admitted. The second 
batch, which numbered thirty workmen, were sent down 
during the second week in June. A third batch, numbering 
twenty-two workers, arrived during the last week in June. 
Since this time a few have been sent down every day; and, 
when a deserving applicant presents himself at the Farm 
Colony, he is admitted by the director without applying to 
headquarters. 

Amgng those who were at work on the day of my visit, I 
found several who had come with the first and second and 
third batches. It was pleasant and very encouraging to see 
men with bright, hopeful faces at work again, -who still 
bore the marks on their faces of the time when hope had 
given place to a heart-sick despair. Here were those who. 
had belonged to the upper middle class in society, who 
through drunken habits had been reduced to hunger, but 
who found, under the “ Social Wing ” of the Salvation Army, — 
a refuge from temptation, and who were content to work K 
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But I was most pleased to see occasionally a member of 
the regular tramp class, having the tramp’s peculiar walk,— 
the hobbling, sore-footed, shambling gait of the man who 
knows the fourpenny lodging-house and the casual ward. 
It is wonderful to see the “Salvation ” cheerfulness and fel- 
lowship spreading itself among these colonists, although 
they are not required to conform to any “ Army” dogmas. 
The rooms which the men inhabit are made as attractive as 
possible with bright-colored paint. They are scrupulously 
clean, the floors being scrubbed thoroughly with soap and 
water every day by an “orderly.” 

I did not observe any persistent attempt to force religion 
upon unwilling colonists. The director is not a member of 
the Salvation Army. There were no unseasonable mottoes 
or Scriptural quotations anywhere, except one in the office, 
intended rather for the officials than the ordinary colonists, 
which reminded its readers that 


“ NOTHING IS TOO HARD FOR THE LORD.” 


/ 


Among the crops which I saw on the estate there were 
potatoes,— which made a very good average crop,— cab- 
bages, peas, and vegetable marrows [squashes]. The di- © 
rector does not expect that this year there can be any profit 
on the farm-work. When the Salvation Army came into 
possession of the farms, the spring-cleaning of the land had 
been neglected, and it was too late to remedy this; and the 
wheat crops were so poor, owing to previous bad manage- 
ment, that the director had them ploughed up. The agri- 
eultural department is under the supervision of a Lincoln- 
shire farmer of wide, practical experience. 

When an unemployed laborer comes to the colony for 
help, he is required to sign the following agreement and to 
abide by the following rules : — 


THE SALVATION ARMY FARM COLONY, HADLEIGH, 
ESSEX. 
AGREEMENT BY COLONIST. 
, but being unable to find work, have 
, and 


“JT, being by trade a 
been in the London shelters of the Salvation Army for 
now wish to go upon the Farm Colony. 
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“T agree to obey all the rules and regulations made for the 
good conduct and management of the colony, and to carry out all 
the instructions which may be given me by my officers there. 

“T understand the regulations as to grants as printed on the 
other side, and am willing to work for my food and shelter only, 
for one month upon the colony, and after that time shall be sat- 
isfied with the grant allowed me by the superintendent under 
whom I may be placed.” 


REGULATIONS AS TO GRANTS TO COLONISTS. 


The colony is intended only for those who cannot obtain occupation 
elsewhere, and who are prepared to work, having shelter and main- 
tenance only provided in exchange for their labor. Although wages are 
not therefore paid, in order to encourage good workmen who will benefit 
the colony to a greater extent than the cost of their maintenance, in 
every case after the first month upon the colony, and in some cases be- 
fore the end of the month, certain grants will be made under the follow- 
ing conditions :— 

(1) All colonists, unless qualified for a special position at the end of 
the trial period named, will be placed in one of four divisions : fourth 
class, who will be allowed 1s. per week; third class, who will be allowed 
1s. 6d. per week ; second class, who will be allowed 2s. 6d. per week; and 
first class, who will be allowed 4s. per week. 

(2) The class in which any colonist will be placed will be settled by 
his superintendent before the end of the first month’s trial. . 

(3) From the first class will usually be selected, as required from time 
to time, special men for special positions, as orderlies and foremen, who 
will have grants of special accounts. 

(4) If any colonist on arrival on the colony is found to have special 
training for a particular position, the superintendent may offer him at 
once such special position, without waiting for the end of the period of 
trial. Usually, however, the colonist will be placed either in the fourth 
or third class at the end of the trial period, his subsequent progress 
being entirely dependent upon his conduct and work. 

(5) The grants named are used, first, for the payment of any clothes 
or articles supplied to the colonists since they have been upon the colony. 

(6) If the colonist owes nothing to the colony for clothes, ete., he 
may draw one-third of his grant in cash, the remainder being left as a 
reserve fund as provided in the rules. In cases where the superin- 
tendent thinks proper, he can allow the one-third in cash, even if the 
colonist owes something to the colony. 

(7) Each colonist will be provided with a card which will show at the 
end of each week the amount of reserve to which he is entitled. 

(8) For any infringement of the rules or negligence in work, a pat = 
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tion or the whole of the weekly grant may be stopped by order of the 
director of the colony; and for more serious misconduct a colonist may 
be reduced to a lower class of grant or be discharged from the colony, 


I observe with extreme pleasure that there is not a word 
in the whole of this agreement about emigration. Indeed, 
the whole aim and purpose of its provisions seem to be to 
offer a continued series of new advantages and rewards, cal- 
culated to bind the colonist to the Hadleigh estate for many 
years. 

I saw the wage-sheet which gave an account of the remu- 
neration paid to the colonists during the week which pre- 
ceded my visit; and I selected the following at hazard, as 
showing how the system works out :— 


Food and 

Cash. shelter. Reserve. Total. 

Days. s. d. an, See 3 dd. 

W. Davis, building colonist, 6 a 6 ye > Bi 28 1D, eS 
J. Lioyd, building colonist, 6 Wy 10) vd Sah: VL fat, af al 
D. Wood, farm colonist, 6 2 0 7 i 4 0 13 u/ 
Belsham, shoemaker, 6 2 0 7 7 2 6 12 1 
B. Dickenson, farm colonist, 6 0 10 7 ve 1 8 10 1 


It may be noted that the above-mentioned “D. Wood” - 
is an orderly in charge of a gang, and has been a farmer in 
America. I also observed that the total remuneration paid 
during the week amounted to £207 9s. 

Since the first batch of men arrived at the colony, about 
forty have either left or have been expelled. Half of these 
were dismissed for idleness and drunkenness, for there is a 
Arink-shop within one mile of the colony. The other half 
left of their own accord, being dissatisfied either with the 
work or the food. There has been, with one exception, 
apparent harmony between the colonists and the officers of 
the Salvation Army. About three months ago four men 
‘were dismissed on a charge of drunkenness, profanity, and 
disobedience. One of these was a discharged soldier, who 
had been dismissed from the colony on a previous occasion, 
but had been reinstated ona promise of amendment. These 
four men returned and caused a disturbance, which was per- 
plexing at first, as there was but one policeman in the dis- 
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trict, and he lived more than a mile distant, and the intruders 
swore that they had come to fight and meant to do it. 

Among the officers at the colony there is a muscular man of 
slight build, who has had twenty-five years’ experience in 
India, in the army, as a horse-breaker. He belonged to the 
class known as rough-riders. Like David before Goliath, the 
little officer stood forth to fight, and, like David, he con- 
quered his opponent because his skill and ability were of 
greater effect than the sluggish strength of his burly oppo- 
nent. When the little officer related the story of this ad- 
venture to me, he said : — 

“ We did all we could to save that discharged soldier, but 
it warn’t no use. We were obliged to turn him out at last. 
He grumbled at his victuals at dinner, and he grumbled at 
his tea; and he would do no work if he could help it. We 
fed him, we clothed him, we loved him, we prayed for him; 
but we couldn’t let the Salvation Army be trampled on. So 
I set to,and gave him a licking, and made his heels fly up 
in the air. I did it twice, and I did it the third time, until 
he began to find out what a rough-rider was made of; and 
then he was satisfied.” 

“Have you ever spoken to General Booth himself?” I 
inquired. 

“Yes! yes!” he replied. ‘The General? he’s had his 
arms around my neck.” 

The officers, generally, are full of enthusiasm and proud 
of their work, and are delighted to find that a much larger — 
proportion of the unemployed are willing to remain and to 
do hard work than they expected at the outset. 

Let us next glance for a moment at the economic need for 
an experimental, self-contained, self-supplying colony, and 
the prospects of its success; and with this I will draw this 
paper toa close. The competition between town and town 
and between nation and nation for the supply of the food 
and clothing of the world has so much altered the condi- 


adult population is required to do the work of the wor 
than at any previous time. He who secures most eager a 
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the newest and most effective labor-saving machinery is the 
man who becomes a millionaire among manufacturing eapi- 
talists.. Every year the pressure is felt more keenly that, to 
be an employer of labor in any degree, it is more necessary 
to supply them with labor-saving inventions. These appli- 
ances have had the effect, in the cotton-weaving trade, of 
enabling one weaver to do the work of twenty weavers, 
when we compare the present out-put with that of fifty 
years ago. 

It is probably true, as General Booth and many other 
writers have alleged, that one-tenth of the population is 
unemployed, owing to this and other causes; and the con- 
clusion is forced upon us that sooner or later we shall have 
to look for other methods of giving work to the working 
classes. The tendency of the labor market, if it is to be 
controlled only by these commercial and competitive prin- 
ciples, is one which year by year will intensify the want 
and misery of the out-of-work poor, and the “submerged 
tenth” will become the “submerged fourth” in a few 
years. It is true that there are other forces at work which 
tend to counterbalance the mischief arising from the dis- 
proportion between the amount of work offered and the 
amount demanded. Probably the chief power of this kind 
is that of the trades-unions, which have struggled effectively 
to reduce the hours of the working day for each individual 
laborer, so that the employment is spread over a larger body 
of laborers than would have been the case under a policy 
“of laissez-faire. In addition to this, the demand for com- 
modities per head of the population has been increased, 
largely through the increased rate of wages secured for the 
great body of work-people by the trades-unions. 

But even these checks have not had free play.. Although 
the nominal day’s work may be eight or nine hours, em- 
ployers find it more advantageous to keep a small company 
of work-people to work over time, at an increased rate of 
wage, than to employ as many as possible for eight or nine 
hours a day. They select their work-people more carefully, 
and find that it pays better to keep good men working over 
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time, who are familiar with the tools and the ways of the 
workshop, than to call in another relay of second-rate men. 
Whatever be the ultimate result, there can be no doubt that 
these tendencies are at work, and that we have a “sub- 
merged tenth” of miserable, unemployed laborers as a conse- 
quence. Neither land nationalization nor emigration will 
modify the pressure of this factor. The nationalization of 
the land will not check the introduction of machinery; and 
the iand will be ploughed as heretofore by steam-engines, 
and potatoes will be dug by the revolving scoop, and not by 
spades again. It cannot alter the demand for labor; but it 
can increase the supply, by compelling all those to try to 
live by labor who formerly lived by rent. 

In regard to emigration it should be observed that the 
introduction of machinery is as necessary in one country as 
another, since all have to sell at approximately the same 
prices. Wherever land is cheaper, labor is dearer; and 
there is the same obligation to introduce the steam-plough 
in Oregon as there is in Essex, if the work is carried on 
commercially. We shall be compelled, then, to seek other 
methods of giving work to the working classes. This, it 
seems to me, can only be done by introducing a totally new 
system into commerce and philanthropy,— not to supplant 
and extinguish the competitive system, but to supplement it 
and co-operate, until the crowd of the hungry and poor are 
taken off the labor market, and the supply is made to coun- 
terbalance the demand. 

Let us carefully guard ourselves against a false explana- 
tion of the facts concerning poverty. Let us bear in mind 
the fact that lack of work is a social disease, which, instead 
of being local, is wide-spread throughout civilized countries ; 
that Italy, Germany, America, England, suffer equally from 
the same cause. Next, let us observe that, although many 
drunkards are among the unemployed, drunkenness and 
compulsory idleness are not to be hastily regarded as cause 
and effect. It seems to me truer to say that they are both 
the evidence or consequence of a deeper economic derange- _ 
ment. When the demand for laborers is limited, ie fe. | 
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unemployed poverty falls in the first instance upon the least 
efficient of the laboring classes,— upon the idler, the drunk- 
ard, and the stupid. At such times the suffering would fall 
upon them even if they were sober and industrious. The 
number of laborers required is smaller, and the employer 
eliminates the poorest hands. 

Being out of work and being intemperate are concomitant 
variations, due to a deeper cause. This is definitely proved 
by the fact that, when the “bad trade,” as it is called, be- 
comes more acute, not only do the suffering and want of 
work fall upon the idlers and the intemperate, but also upon 
an alarming number of good, earnest, and temperate men and 
women of the working class. 

Another false assumption to be guarded against is this: 
that we suffer from a redundant population. The over-sup- 
ply of the labor market is erroneously accepted as being the 
same with having a population of a country so numerous as 
to be greater than the supply of necessaries. Now, a false 
assumption of this kind leads the politician to trust aremedy 
which has no relation to the disease. When the population 
of Ireland was eight millions, it was carelessly assumed that - 
Ireland suffered from over-population ; but famine, disease, 
and emigration swept off two million persons within fifteen 
years, and the condition of Ireland remained unaltered. 
The consequence to-day of the introduction of labor-savy- 
ing machinery is that the world’s work can be performed 
by a smaller proportion of workingmen than formerly ; and 
I believe that this is the chief cause of the overcrowded 
state of the labor market, and of that poverty which exists 
in a land of plenty and at a time of peace. 

It is not necessary to abstain from the use of machinery, 
either in the ordinary commercial workshops of the world 
or in the proposed cities of refuge for the unemployed poor, 
of which General Booth’s colony at Hadleigh may easily be- 
come the first example. All that is necessary is that the 
unemployed men and women shall be gathered together, and — 
shall work for their own maintenance when the labor market 
does not offer them any better work. They will conduct 
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their operations under safer and happier conditions, but 
upon exactly similar principles, to the early colonists who 
first settled in America. The early colonists went forth in 
companies, so as to become an industrial village, self-suffic- 
ing and self-supplying in the New World. There were no 
neighbors from whom they could borrow, there were no 
cities where they could buy; and, understanding these con- 
ditions, they went forth, taking in each company farmers, 
builders, gardeners, spinners and weavers, carpenters, and 
a blacksmith,— persons who were able to help in the pro- 
duction of the necessaries of life. 

Now, a village in Essex where the conditions of settle- 


ment were such as to bring about a similar kind of co-opera- 


tive life, where work would be done for use and not for 
sale, would be a true experiment in home colonization; and, 
if it succeeded, it would at once point out to the statesman, 
the economist, and the philanthropist a method of effort by 
means of which all the sorrow and crime which spring from 


enforced idleness could be banished. We should have dem- ; 


onstrated the possibility of providing honest, self-supporting 
work during the periods of bad trade,— work which would 
go on offering a fair inducement to the laborer to work for 
his living, even when the demand for his services through 
the labor market was falling off. 

It might seem a costly experiment to spend in the pur- 
chase of land and tools and houses a large sum of money for 
the equipment of a few hundred inhabitants, but it seems 
to me that so much has been spent in foolish philanthropy 
hitherto that nothing could be extravagant which really 
helped to set right the beginning of the mischief. And 
there are at least two things to be said in regard to the 
expensiveness of such villages. The money spent would not 
be lost, as it is under the older system of dole-giving. If 
we spent £30,000 in land, cattle, houses, sheep, and cows, 
we should receive, I suppose, a fair equivalent for our 
money, and it would be spent with a view to the increase 
of the capital rather than the reduction of it. It seems to 


me that £1,000 spent in mere dole-giving at a time of acute — 


distress is a far more “ expensive” and wasteful proceliataat 
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In the next place, under such management as General 
Booth’s, where the leading spirit is trusted, it would be 
quite possible to found a second village out of the profits 
accruing from the Hadleigh estate.: There would be sound 
ethical reasons for exacting this from the first colony. It 
would be a paying back for the public good of the initial 
cost of establishing their own village. I cannot in this 
place speak of all the gains and losses which ought to be 
counted in comparing the conditions of life for the lower 
working class in a self-contained colony as compared with 
the present day ordinary conditions. 

It would be just to make such a contrast between. the 
conditions of slum life and those of the colonists on the 
Hadleigh estate. But the poor live in hope of better days, 
and expect year by year to improve their condition; and 
they would themselves make the comparison between the 
average comforts and advantages of the working class and 
the life of the Farm Colony. Generally speaking, the work 
would be increased by loss of the advantages gained through 
subdivision of labor. . 

On the other hand, there would not be so much required 
at the hands of the workers for the maintenance of the land- 
lord, capitalist, and professional classes. They would work 
almost exclusively for their own maintenance. Then, too, 
they would bring lands into cultivation by producing only 
for use, and not for sale. For example, if I buy a cabbage 
from a green-grocer, I must pay 24d. If I grow a cabbage 
for my own use, I therefore save 24d. But, if I grow a 
wagon-load of cabbages for sale, I shall only receive the 
wholesale price for them, which is about ?d. So that it 
may be worth while to grow a cabbage for use when it is 
not worth while to grow it for sale. 

This, surely, is the chief explanation of the success of small 
allotments. The agricultural: laborer does not cultivate his 
half-acre in order to sell the produce, as his master does; but 
he grows a varied crop of vegetables for the use of his own 
family, and in this way saves not the Nia but the re- 
tail price of the articles he cultivates. 

. But “what man has done, man can do.” There is a self- 
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supporting community to-day shut off absolutely from the 
labor market and the ways of commercial enterprise,—a 
community consisting of about eighty men, women, and 
children, on the Isle of St. Kilda, in the Hebrides, whose 
food, clothing, fuel, and shelter are provided, and a rent is 
paid amounting to £60 a year to the laird, McLeod of Me- 
Leod, who lives on the Isle of Skye. This little community 
imports practically nothing, and yet it maintains itself with 
the utmost ease. It does not affect the inhabitants whether 
the price of wheat is high or low, because they produce for 
use, and not for sale. They are sixty miles from the Island 
of Lewis, out in the Atlantic; and it is only during the mild- 
est days of summer that vessels can land with safety at St. 
Kilda. And it is a well-known historical fact that, when the 
early colonists went out to America, and established the first 
self-supporting English village in that wild land, they en- 
countered fearful obstacles, which do not exist in Essex 
to-day. Nevertheless, they succeeded. And, if they sue- 
ceeded, why should not General Booth succeed to-day? 
Professors of political economy, who are well acquainted 
with the attempts of Feargus O’Connor and Saint-Simon, and 
the experiments of the American Socialists, agree that the 
experiment I have here outlined has not been tried under 
similar conditions before, and that it would be of real value 
to economic science. Moreover, it will take away the blame 
from the politician and the philanthropist that, while they 
have cared greatly for electioneering and the newest discoy- 
eries in physical science, hitherto they have cared little for 
the out-of-work English laborer or for the agricultural peas- 
ant, who, because wheat is cheap, is obliged to starve, and 
who, because it is so exceedingly plentiful, cannot obtain 
bread for his children. ; ) 


Kendal, Westmoreland, November, 1891. 
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MEMORIAL. 


THOMAS HILL. 


The death of President Hill, on the 21st of November just 
past, took from us one of the most marked and remarkable men, 
if we consider the special qualities of his many-sided intellect, 
that we have ever known among the members of his profession, 
It is possible that his withdrawal, of late years, to local activities 
and into secluded ways,* may have made his name less familiar 
(though not unknown to the readers of this Review) among our 
younger men than it eminently deserves to be. His presence, 
however, has been constantly and powerfully felt in the field of 
education: it was fitting that the flags were displayed at half- 
mast on the city schools of Waltham the day of his funeral; and 
it is very much to. be regretted that long before the summons of 
increasing years came to him (for his age was still a little under. 
seventy-four) his life was almost that of a recluse from the wider 
companionship of his own profession. As it was my joy and 
privilege, many years ago, to know him in some relations of very 
close intimacy, and as I have since received from him mental in- 
struction and stimulus in some directions more than from any 
other companion or teacher, I desire to do what I may in these 
few memorial words to make him something less a stranger than 
_I fear he is to the memory or the sympathies of many among us, 
— who, certainly, if they had known him, would have gained 
much from the extraordinary wealth of his accurate knowledge, 
his clear and positive judgment, and his rare capacity of intel- 
lectual companionship and help. 

It is a little more than fifty-three years since he first appeared 
in Cambridge,— a sturdy unpolished youth of twenty, of rustic 
training, dimly conscious of growing powers, “a born Unitarian” 
(as he said of himself), though brought up among unpropitious 


*He has been for eighteen years minister in Portland, Me., having served for 
fourteen years in Waltham (Mass.) till his appointment as President of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1859, and subsequently six years (1862-68) as President of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1871 he accompanied Professor Agassiz on his voyage to the Pacific Coast. 
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surroundings,— modestly, simply, and eagerly desiring to enter 
the Divinity School. Wholly a stranger here, he went straight 
to seek advice of perhaps the only man whose name had a sound 
of welcome to him, Professor Henry Ware, Jr., who was not long 
in detecting his rare qualities of mind, and who urged him to 
begin at the beginning, and gain the benefit of the entire college 
course. 

Taking this encouragement gladly and thankfully, he was fort- 
unate in spending some preparatory months with Rev. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, in Leominster, where his faculty brightened and ex- 
panded rapidly in the landscape of those bold hills, studying (as 
he afterwards explained to me) the lights, distances, and atmos- 
pheric effects, as well as the commoner field of wild plants and 
song-birds,* with the same curious precision which marked all 
his observation of nature. In college he was easily the first man, 
intellectually, in his class, which included several distinguished 
names: in particular, he was chief in a group of three classmates, 
of rare mathematical talent, one of them afterwards his connec- 
tion by marriage, Frederick Knapp, with whom his association 
through life was peculiarly close and tender. 

It was in good part by our common acquaintance with this 
dear friend that I came quite early in his college course to know 
him somewhat nearly; and this led, a little later, to a season of 
close personal intimacy, which entitles me to recall some traits 
of his character not (I think) very generally known. I refer, in 
particular, to a quality likely to be hidden from most, not only 

by the natural modesty and self-respect of a self-respecting man, 
but by the highly characteristic intellectual self-reliance, or self- 
assertion, which accompanied it. I mean, along with a vein of 
deep personal piety, a Awmility of spirit equally profound, an 
almost morbid sensitiveness as to some forms of moral evil, or 
peril, and a keenness — almost agony — of self-reproach, such as 
men of his bold intellectual temperament rarely betray. This 
was, so far as one could see, purely an inward experience of the 
soul: his life, I am very certain, was as pure as a child’s; but his is" 
the single example I recall, among the companions of my earlier 
years, of that desponding conviction of sin, which is at the heart 
of so much religious biography, and gives their vein of pathos to 


*An anecdote told me by Dr. Hedge relates that he first attracted the interest ya 
the man afterwards most influential in nominating him for his post At Harvard b 
his singular skill in imitating the warble of one of our native song-birds, 
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so many Christian hymns. It is rarely, in these days of more 
balanced emotion, that we hear one seriously accuse himself of 
deserving the wrath of an Almighty Judge, and the agony of 
being cast into outer darkness forever, in remorse at some imagi- 
nary guilt. Yet why not that, as well as some men’s preposter- 
ous claim of a clear title to. celestial joys forever? 

This may probably have been only a passing mood (though a 
genuine one) presently outgrown. As I think, it was a mood of 
that deep awe with which, through life, he habitually thought 
upon the Infinite and Eternal: I might call it a reflection of that 
phase of experience from the deep background of the awakened 
Conscience. And it seems not at all unlikely that this was part 
of the same mental habit that kept him from entering, in later 
life, into some of those radical forms of thought which have at- 
tracted most men of his mental calibre in the present generation. 
The topics which they discuss he discussed also,— freely, famil- 
iarly, copiously,— but always within what we may call, by com- 
parison, the lines of the old theology. Paley’s Horw Pauline, 
which had his absolute esteem in the days when I knew him best, 
remained (I think) to the last his type of the most convincing 
treatment of the Christian evidences; and he adhered, not blindly 
but with clear critical intelligence, to Agassiz’s interpretation of. 
the law of organic development, in opposition to anything that 
might possibly be construed as a guasi-mechanical evolution, 
under conditions of a scientific determinism. He was, it is pos- 
sible, too much a stranger to the habit of thought characteristic 
of our time: at any rate, his plea against it lacks the force that 
might have been given by accepting it first provisionally, and 
being (so to speak) baptized into the spirit of it, till he should, 
_as has been elsewhere expressed, have “come out on the other 
side.” Thus, as if in a certain distrust of what an unfettered 
run of speculation might lead to in a mind of so rare activity 
and self-reliance, he kept himself, theologically, close moored to 
the anchorage and held by the fastenings of his earliest faith. 
This, it may be, weakened his influence with a large class whom 
it was eminently to be wished that his mind might reach; but 
doubtless he felt it to be better for his mental peace, while it cer- 
tainly helped and widened his true work in the larger community 
outside. 

His logic, withal, in dealing with such matters, was in some 
directions very bold and radical. Thus he was so positive in 
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referring the operation of natural laws to the direct act of the 
Almighty that he would not admit that God could create an 
elastic substance,— that is, one which would react by its own 
energy: the rebound was the immediate push or pull of a 
celestial will: nay, every wavelet of light or heat was (so to 
speak) fabricated from instant to instant by the same voluntary 
act of God; or, if you brought up the cases of poisons, conta- 
gions, or hereditary malady, he would reply that God had so 
bound himself by the laws which he has made that we by our 
own act can compel him to exert his power in this or that way, 
and in no other. That is, he would serenely accept this result of 
his logic, whatever one might suggest to the contrary. On the 
other hand, nothing could be more beautiful and instructive than 
the illustrations he was fond of giving, out of the wealth of his 
knowledge of natural things,—as in the arrangement of leaf- 
buds on the twig of a plant, or from the laws of celestial 
mechanics,— to show with what infinite forethought and skill 
the working out of all natural phenomena has been prearranged 
to solve, as we may say, the problem of the greatest advantage 
with the least expenditure of force. And he liked to tell how 
Professor Peirce, who had published a college text-book on 
“Curves, Functions and /orces,” altered the title to “ Curves, 
Functions and Motions,” recognizing that “force” is “a theo- 
logical term”: there is no other Force but God. 

It illustrates the eager and restless mental activity already 
spoken of, that the conversation I most distinetly recall in which 
that mood of contrite emotion asserted itself led right on (by 
what channel I cannot call to mind) to a discussion of the ele- 
mentary grounds of mathematics and physics, which beguiled of 
sleep the whole of a long winter night, till his accurate reading of 
the stars startled us with the warning that it was near six 
o'clock. And it shows, too, the tenacity of his mental habit that 
long years after, when suddenly called to address a convention 
of teachers in Michigan, he took up the argument of-this same 
discussion and expanded it into a scheme, or method, of general 
intellectual training (afterwards published); giving credit, also, 
to the circumstances under which it had arisen, in the meditation 
of the night-watches upon our bed, so that the assembly, in its 
vote of thanks for the lecture, included its gratitude for “ Aunt 
Harriet’s cup of tea,” whose potency, he averred, had nerved rs 
to the debate, zs 
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While I am upon this point, I will add that his peculiar genius 
in mathematics had no more characteristic expression than in bis 
favorite opinion—not only that the forms of the universe, in- 
cluding in them all types of living organism, are throughout the 
loct of mathematical formulae known to and constructed by the 
Divine Mind, but that every formula which contains a mathe- 
matical truth has (presumably) its actual realization in existing 
fact. He has given a very interesting exposition of this as touch- 
ing the square root-of negative quantities (the so-called impos- 
sible or imaginary quantities, involving the mysterious factor 
4/-1), in a paper published in the Christian Examiner* Buta 
still more curious example is shown in his investigation (or, as he 
called it, “ inventing”) of Curves, which I will illustrate by an 
anecdote. Calling upon him one day at the President’s office, I 
found him engaged for some few minutes, and, to while away the 
time, he asked. me to contemplate the following formula, p = ar,f 
and see what I could make of it,— which was, naturally, nothing. 
He then explained the formula, showing how, by assigning differ- 
ent arbitrary values to a, 2 wonderful variety of curves could be 
developed, some of them extremely intricate and beautiful. He 
fully believed that the organic world was made up (so to speak) 
of the realizations of such curves, in infinite variety, from a like, 
formula existing (if I may so express myself) in the mind of God. 
And he told me how Benjamin Peirce, that prince of mathe- 
maticians, in whom imagination and reverence kept pace with all 
the movements of his thought, found him once engaged in these 
constructions, and, being fascinated by the theory, brought in 
Agassiz to see; and Agassiz, his eye being caught by one of the 
forms, exclaimed, “ Why, that is the very shape taken at one 
- stage of its growth in the nerve-cord of a crab!” The explorer 
was delighted with this confirmation of so dear atheory. And 
it is possible that some of my readers, who remember President 
Hill’s criticism on the Darwinian doctrine, given at Springfield 
in 1877, may be interested in the illustration here offered of his 
way of thinking upon these things. 

Ilis study of nature, too, was aided by a faculty of observation 
singularly balanced and keen.- He once had charge of a mag- 
netic observatory temporarily set up in the college yard, where 


*In March, 1858, article on “ Physical and Celestial Mechanics.” 


+ Here p signifies the radius of curvature at a given point, and r the distance of 
that from a given fixed point, Thus, if » —r (or a= 1), the curve will be a circle. 
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I spent many a summer vacation evening with him; and I re- 
member his telling me that he could in a clear sky see the sat- 
ellites (or a satellite) of Jupiter with his naked eye. I have 
mentioned his precision of ear for the melody of song-birds; and 
with this was joined a theory that every melodious phrase, or 
sequence of notes, has its precise meaning to the thought inter- 
changeable with no other,— as he has illustrated in the Christian 
Examiner * by a very curious series of experiments made with the 
aid of a friend, whose musical organization was equally sensitive, 
but in a wholly different way. And this should dictate, strictly, 
the uses to which any musical phrase might be put. It was false- 
hood and profanation, for example, to turn a tender operatic mel- 
ody, like “ Batti, batti,” to pious use as “ Smyrna”: “That is not 
a hymn tune,” said his respondent (who was perfectly ignorant 
of music): “it is the billing and cooing of two lovers,”— which is, 
in fact, what Mozart meant it for. Under this theory, he com- 
posed a tune himself, which (as he intended it should) carried 
back his sister’s memory to some rural scene of their childhood, 
not by any association of sounds, but by the thought thus spelled 
out in the dialect of music. 

With the same precision he would turn his hand to almost any 
form of manual, even artistic skill, sculpture and painting in- 
cluded; and a little before he set out with Agassiz upon their 
voyage to the Pacific, his first word of salutation, when I went 
to say good-by, was to bid me take a posture for the photo- 
graphic apparatus he had set up for practice in his barn at Wal- 
tham. Still more interesting is the story of his “ Occultator,” 
Discussing with Professor Peirce the very intricate problem (to 
pure mathematics) of the moon’s path among the stars, he had 
maintained that this could be represented by mechanical appa- 
ratus accurately enough to be of service in the calculation of 
eclipses, determinations of time, and thereby the fixing of geo- 
graphical positions. The professor, knowing his mechanical apt- 
ness, gave it him as a task to put the mechanism of it mto shape. 


This lay in his mind for two or three weeks, without his giving — 


much thought to it, till one morning, waking at four o’clock, he 
decided to invent it then and there; and did it so effectively that 
a couple of hours later, on getting up, he whittled a model of his 
“ oceultator”” out of a shingle, accurately enough to give the 
time within (I think) about a minute. Some years after, wishing 


* September, 1855, in an article on “ Church Musie,” 
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to give a young student the means of some vacation earnings, he 
perfected the instrument, which was used to great advantage in 
hundreds of observations made by direction of the “Nautical 
Almanac” for surveys in the Western Territories, which would, 
it was said, have been quite impracticable —at any rate, quite 
too costly — without this mechanical aid. 

He was, withal, keenly sensible at times of one mental lack,— 
the gift of clear, fluent, and effective literary expression. These 
things go by comparison, and it is not likely that the readers of 
his well-reasoned, plain, and instructive papers ever thought of 
the lack. But sometimes the indescribable quality we call style 
is the only thing needed to the wide and brilliant reputation 
which by every other quality one seems sure of attaining. He 
probably underrated the merits of his own literary art,— though 
it is certain that we have rarely known a cultivated man in whom 
mere skill of expression bore so low a ratio to the general mass 
of mental power. Still, he was a scholar of no mean accomplish- 
ment in purely literary fields: many of his brief poems have 
original melody, as well as fancy; he delighted in reproduction 
of the ancient lyric measures in sufficiently melodions English ; 
and he was confident (as he told me once) that, if he chose to 
give his mind to it, he could translate the great chorus of the . 
Agamemnon line for line and accent for accent,—in which feat 
he would probably have shown (as Lowell said of Browning) that 
“the study of Greek had taught him a language far more diffi- 
cult than Greek.” I speak of it here only as an illustration of 
the curious versatility and self-confidence which accompanied his 
great mental gifts. 

In this slight sketch, mostly made up from memories more 
‘than thirty years away, I have attempted to give a hint of those 
qualities in which he was individualized, and different from 
any other whom I have equally well known. And I cannot ex- 
press too strongly the impression that in general wealth of under- 
standing, in clear, precise, and classified knowledge of natural 
facts in the greatest variety of fields, with power both to grasp 
them as a whole and to group them in intricate, subtile, and in- 
structive combinations, I have not known any that could be fairly 
called his equal: our friend Calthrop of Syracuse is the only one 
I can easily compare with him; and in him this quality is joined 
with an eager and buoyant temper, a hearty alliance with the 
spirit of the latest science, and a faculty of brilliant exposition, 
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or improvisation, which make him our best interpreter on many 
of the same lines of thought with those I have here dwelt upon. 
But I cannot refrain from adding here, as especially character- 
istic of President Hill, the supreme value which he set upon pure 
mathematics, as the best groundwork of mental training, as well 
as the surest guide to the interpretation of the material universe. 
I have heard him tell how the eye of a pupil visibly brightened 
from month to month, and the intelligence ripened, under the 
fine tonic of this mental discipline,—an experiment the more 
interesting to me, since it was told me to encourage a parallel 
experiment I was just then making, which had a similar result. 
But these words are not meant for “biography or eulogy, only to 
bring freshly into memory some traits of one of our men worth- 
iest to be remembered. The story of his professional, educa- 
tional, official, and neighborly service will be more fully and fitly 
told by other hands. J. H. A, 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


REASON OR ROME. 


A clergyman of the Episcopal Church,* a near neighbor, a man 
of great earnestness, courtesy, and candor, has lately appealed to 
the public in justification of the reasons which have compelled 
him to forsake that Church for the larger, more venerable, and 
more commanding authority of Rome. It is impossible, espe- 
cially in view of the claims urged of late so loudly by the Episco- 
pal body to be the true bulwark of the faith, to read without a 
quiet satisfaction the account which he gives of his experience 
in that body and his way out of it: inaposetlviey that is, for us, 
who have accepted our Liberal movement as quite in line with 
the leading of Divine Providence for our time. He says :— 


> 


What first set me thinking in the direction which has resulted ae 
far in my giving up the cectorehip was the rationalism, the liberalism, the — 
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growth of this rationalism right among us which some years ago first 
set me thinking, for it was against all authority. ... And I run no 
risk of being refuted, when I give it as my opinion, though with deepest 
sorrow, that these and other forms of liberalism are very widely received 
in the Episcopal Church to-day; are becoming the standard teaching 
of schools of theology; are proclaimed from the pulpits of a mul- 
titude of our churches, and thus are taking possession of the hearts 
and minds of thousands of our people. Why is it not checked in com- 
mon with many others? I have asked again and again. Why do not the 
bishops, particularly, as the teaching power of the Church, check these 
inroads, unless some of them themselves hold such ideas; or unless, as 
a body, they feel that they have no sufficient authority to prevent the 
tearing down of the ancient landmarks of their faith? 


We think we can answer our friend’s inquiry, in part, by say- 
ing that those he speaks of, bishops and clergy of the Hpiscopal 
Church, are men first and churchmen afterward. It is a harmless 
thing that here and there a man of keener ecclesiastical con- 
science than his fellows should seek refuge from doubts and 
strife in that august communion which at least promises to 
give him spiritual peace. Surely, that is a peace which passeth 
understanding ; and it is cheaply bought, to the individual, by 
any sacrifice men are commonly called to make for the sake of it. 
We are not accustomed to think hard things of mental honesty. 
and sincerity, though it may lead in ways that we think dangerous 
and hateful. Whatever hostility we feel is not towards the 
form of theology, which ought to be free and unchallenged for 
every man. But there are some sigus that Rome has invited and 
expects a crisis in her affairs at no distant day,—a struggle of 
some sort, in which she hopes to win back all that she has lost * 
in her five centuries’ conflict with the modern spirit. It is not 
“as a teacher of her particular creed, or as a guide of conscience 
through her peculiar discipline, that we have occasion to watch 
her policy: those belong to the province of the spiritual power, 
which she is free to contend for with such weapons as she has; 
and, in the field with twenty jealous sects, in a great secular 
Republic like ours, sharing with them its common shelter and 
the wide daylight of the common thought, if she wins in such 
a struggle, it will be because she best represents the common 
mind and heart. 

It is the government of Rome that the Protestant world justly 
dreads and hates. Not content with its unrivalled spiritual heri- 
tage, the Roman Church, even under so wise and universally hon- 
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ored a head as now, claims as of right the restoration of its 
temporal sovereignty. We may always assume. that its victory 
in any conflict into which it may be drawn —the conversion of 
a single Protestant minister, as here, or control at any crisis of 
national politics, as in Ireland — means in its own eyes one step 
gained towards that coveted restoration. Now, that temporal 
sovereignty, it is not too much to say, has been deeply impli- 
cated in, and in the eye of history is directly responsible for, the 
worst calamities, the most hideous atrocities, the greatest number 
of individual treacheries and crimes, that the Christian world has 
suffered in the last seven centuries,—since the fatal resolve, at 
the Third Lateran Council in 1179, to accept the method of per- 
secution and espial, so as at all hazards to resist the modern spirit 
which already began to threaten the foundations of its power. 
We need not here repeat the story, which no student of religious 
history ought ever to forget, of crimes which humanity should 
never pardon. No other single service to humanity in our gen- 
eration is probably so great as that done by Italy, in at length 
bridling and holding in by a sharp curb that malign power; no 
policy adopted by any modern state ought to be so gratefully 
acknowledged as that just defended with such energy by Signor 
Crispi,* the resolution of the Italian government to hold at all 
cost the position so dearly won. 

Italy, at least, does not forget what papal sovereignty means. 
For one typical act read the story of the suppression of free 
thought there in the sixteenth century, the horrible extermina- 
tion of the Waldenses in Calabria, the thrice-accursed processes 
of the Inquisition almost down to our day. That is what papal 
rule meant once. Are such things impossible in the future? So 
serene a casuist as Cardinal Newman —s8o his brother told me— 
admitted the supposition that the Church might make it his duty 
to witness the burning of heretics; but for that the time was not 
yet ripe. That, not any speculative platitudes of abstract theol- 
ogy, is the thing suggested to our thought as the possible conse- 
quence of any single step that helps lead the world back from 
Reason towards Rome. : 


A PUBLIC CONFESSION. 


The Independent is surprised that this Review should have the — 
courage to make public the confession, drawn up by an hone 
and friendly hand, of certain faults and weaknesses which a Lib 
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eral ministry must encounter in its contact with the world as it is. 
As to this, it might be enough to say that that humbling indict- 
ment would not have appeared in these pages, except on the 
assurance that it is testimony given in good faith as to difficulties 
which are actually complained of, and stand in our way exactly 
as there described ; and it is certainly best to face the facts hon- 
estly, as they stand, and let any one disprove them if he can, or, if 
not, overcome them as well as we can. And it is our own opin- 
ion that, poor as the showing may look to-day, a much worse 
story might have been made thirty-five years ago. It may also be 
noted that the testimony is given in the words of one who con- 
fessedly was too timid to face those difficulties himself, choosing, 
no doubt for the best of reasons, to undertake a different career. 

But, besides, we desire the Jndependent to observe two things. 
First, the confession comes to us through the hand of one who 
is himself serving, loyally and cheerfully, in the ranks that have to 
meet these very difficulties; and who, moreover, enlisted in these 
ranks out of a religious body still more orthodox than that repre- 
sented by the Zndependent itself. The trials of circumstance, or 
the symptoms of spiritual unrest, which lead to a change of 
church relations, are not confined to any one religious body. 
When some hundreds of the Anglican clergy went over to , 
Rome, following the footsteps of Dr. Newman, they left perhaps 
the most noble, privileged, and prosperous of all ecclesiastical 
establishments, for faults that must have seemed to them quite as 
grave as those which have not deterred our contributor from his 
far less brilliant and aristocratic present church fellowship. And, 
whatever the defects and weaknesses of the Liberal ministry, 
there is no doubt, we think, that many more come over to it from 
‘more orthodox religious bodies than forsake it for service in 
other ranks. It is to our own surprise as well as gratification 
that we have heard more than one of those who have so joined 
us testify that they found not only more freedom and breadth of 
fellowship, but a heartier religious life, than in the communion 
they had left. 

The other thing we wish to be observed is that we are not 
alone in the public confession of the faults our contributor has 
laid particular stress on. Not a week passes without finding 
some new hint in the public press of the pains and hindrances 
that cramp the public exercise of religion, from the worldly and 
churlish spirit of those who might be looked to for its support. 
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The implication that these trials are found only or chiefly among 
those of “liberal” faith is true only so far as they may possibly 
represent a more advanced stage of ecclesiastical disintegration, 
such as necessarily comes about (as we have just seen) in the 
most conservative of our churches. Surely,’ the Jndependent 
cannot have forgotten the pathetic exhibition of these (perhaps 
ignoble) griefs and sorrows in a little tale called “The Shady 
Side.” No complaint was ever made yet, that the Liberal side 
had not its fair share of sunshine. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The following are interesting illustrations of different phases of our 
Liberal theology : — 

1. “Thy Kingdom Come,” sermons on the Lord’s Prayer by Rey. 

H. W. Foote,— serene, gentle, uplifting, plain in speech, as such dis- 
courses should be, gradually rising in vigor of tone and freedom of 
illustration (see pages 154, 173, 191, 224) as the series proceeds. The 
influence of F. D. Maurice is recognized here and there, and other names 
are cited, which widen the range of association with some of the best 
forms of contemporary religious thought. (Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 

2. “Religion and Life,” a group of eight essays by various writers, 
gathered and edited by Richard Bartram. Some of these papers are 
more strictly theological, as those by Professor Drummond (“ Religion 
and Theology ’’) and Mr. Coe (“Religion and Science”). The four on 
the relations of Religion with Trade (Mr. J. R. Beard), Citizenship (by 
the Editor), and Society (Rev. P. H. Wicksteed) will be found espee — 
cially interesting. As a study of the theory and development of relig- 
ion, that by Professor Upton (M.N.C., Oxford) on “ Religion and 
Ethics ” is perhaps most instructive of all: the comment (p. 90) on Dr. : i 
Martinean’s “Study of Religion ”’ is alike delicate, thoughtful, and ind 
pendent. (Essex Hall, London.) 

8. “Free Thought and Christian Faith” consists of four lectures - 
delivered in the four principal cities of Scotland, of special value as 4 
following in the line of interest roused by the recent liberal develo, -. 
ments in the Scottish Church. These are prefaced with an Introduction 
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- Glasgow, now of Birmingham); and “the Limits of Compromise in the 
Profession of Faith,” by Charles Hargrove. The censure of the dogmatic 
temper (pp. 62, 63) in the third of these discourses is particularly vigor- 
ous and effective; and. Mr. Armstrong’s exposition of the ground taken 
in his address at Saratoga will be of especial attraction to our American 
readers. (Williams & Norgate, Edinburgh.) 


The Structure of the Bible, “a proof of the verbal inspiration of Script- 
ure,” by Ivan Panin, is very interesting in its personal references and 
its bright suggestions; but it takes a method whimsically out of the 
line of any reasoning that can possibly weigh with the modern mind, 
undertaking to prove its poiut — from our point of view a wholly value- 
less and unmeaning one — by a series of statistics arbitrarily chosen to 
show that the Bible swarms (so to speak) with er\ptograms, hitherto 
undiscovered and unsuspected. This is done by count of words and 
phrases, which are asserted to make up cabalistic numbers, tested by 
formule of the author’s invention: thus “truth” is said to occur in the 
New Testament 108 times, which is the square of 2 multiplied by the 
cube of 3; and soon. In each of several cases that we have tried, our 
count differs from his, which makes us suspect that the facts can be seen 
ouly by the eye of faith. This, to be sure, proves nothing except that 
the author should have taken some line of argument less likely for us to 
blunder in. The illustrations from astronomy, chemistry, and chronology 
rather weaken his position by their errors and misconceptions. ~The 
book is, at least, a real literary curiosity. (Grafton, Mass: “Gospel of 
Christ” Print. $1.50.) 


Fliigel’s Carlyle-— “Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious Develop- 
ment,” by Edward Fliigel, is a brief, fresh, vigorous, and valuable essay, 
generally, but not always, well translated. The first sentence on page 
81, for example, is ill-coustructed; and “is not able,” on p. 140, is a 
very bad rendering for “cannot.’’ The eight chapters are full of pleas- 
ant reminiscence to older readers, and of timely help to the younger. 
(New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co.) 


’ Bissell’s Hebrew Grammar.— The characteristics of this grammar are 
great compactness (pp. 134), a large, clear and handsome though well-filled 
page, an arrangement of forms and especially of vocabularies which 
appears to be excellent for the rapid mastery of the tongue, and, in 
particular, abundant provision of exercises in reading, with a good many 
quaint hints for the classroom. ‘The book contains “all words used in 
the Hebrew Bible over 50 times, most of those used between 25 and 50 
times, and not a few of those, of connected roots, used less than 25 times ; 
and they are the only Hebrew words employed in the book.” This is by far 
the most important feature in a work meant for practical use. The 
terrible nomenclature of the masoretic grammarians fills more space than 
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we would wish to see: witness the 15 names of vowel-points (p. 4) and 
the 30 of accents (pp. 16 and 20); but a wise teacher can skip, and these 
lists may serve as a useful warning against senseless pedantry. (Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. $1.75.) 


Valuable pamphlets are “A History of Liberia” (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity series), which suggests the unlucky anomaly that the anti-slay- 
ery advocates should have been at such pains to vilify the only hopeful 
experiment ever undertaken by negroes themselves, to maintain a native 
civilization or a free republic.— “ Papers in Penology ” (New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira), especially interesting in the account of recent 
prison legislation in New York, with its results.— “ The Influence of the 
Netherlands ” upon English and American institutions, amply vindicat- 
ing the noble hospitality of the Dutch Republic to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
(De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 15 cents.) . 


Poems by Mrs. Mason.—“ The Lost Ring, and Other Poems,” by Caro- 
line A. Mason, are a fit monument to the memory of a pure, thoughtful, 
and noble woman. Among so many—something more than one hun- 
dred and twenty —it is impossible to characterize in detail. We have 
ourselves been most attracted by the vein of yearning sympathy ex- 
pressed in such poems as “ Amin, the Miser,” “A Plea for the Dumb,” © 
and “ A Voice for the Poor”; and by the keen sense of the spiritual 
struggle of life shown in “Single Combat,” “ Against Odds” and “ Per- 
fect through Suffering.” But there are others, perhaps still more sweet 
and beautiful, which express the pure serenity of religious trust or joy 
in the lovelier aspects of nature. A volume like this is a grateful com- 
panion of many moods. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. With portrait, $1.25.) _ 


We have received, too late for further notice, an announcement of 
Volume VI, with which the Century Dictionary, universally regarded as 
the greatest of American literary enterprises, is brought to a close. A 
feature of special interest in this volume is “a reprint of the list of 
amended spellings recommended by the English Philological Society and 
the American Philological Association, headed by an Introduction which 
leaves no doubt where the editors of the Dictionary stand as regards 
spelling-reform.” 

Theology and Philosophy. 


Jesus the carpenter of Nazareth. By a layman. 2d edition revised. 
New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 498 pp. (“This life is written 
in short realistic pictures, endeavoring to avoid theology and sectarian- 
ism, that mothers of all creeds may read it to their children, and chil- 
dren in later life may read it for themselves.”) 

Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the Psalms of Solomon. 
The text newly revised from all the MSS. Edited with an introduction, 
English translation, notes, appendix, and indices by Herbert Edward 
Ryle and Montague Rhodes James. Cambridge [Eng.]: University” 
Press. 1891. xciv,176 pp. ~ aa 
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Johnson, Francis Howe. What is reality ? An inquiry as to the 
reasonableness of natural religion and the naturalness of revealed relig- 
ion. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. xxvii, 510 pp (“It is 
the object of this book to show that the premises of religion are as real 
as any part of man’s knowledge ; and that the methods by which its 
vital truths are deduced from those premises are no less legitimate than 
those employed by science.”’) 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich. A text-book in psychology. An attempt 
to found the science of psychology on experience, metaphysics, and 
mathematics. Translated from the original German by Margaret K. 
Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1891. xly, 200 pp. Interna- 
tional education series. 


History and Biography. 


Graetz, Heinrich. History of the Jews from the earliest times to the 
present day. Specially revised for this English edition by the author. 
Edited and in part translated by Bella Lowy. Vols. 1,2 London: D 
Nutt. 1891. (This condensed reproduction of his Geschichte der Juden 
is to be in five volumes, and will be brought down to the year 1870.) 

Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Spanish institutions of the South-west. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1891. xxv, 353 pp. Illustrations. 
Maps. (Nota history of the Spanish conquest of America, but simply 
a study of Spanish American institutions. The field of research covers 
the period from the conquest and settlement of New Mexico in the 16th 
century to the year 1846.) 

Child, Theodore. The Spanish American republics. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 444 pp. Maps. (Personal observa- 
tions made by the author in 1890, previously published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine.) 

Rockhill, William Woodville. The land of the Lamas: notes of jour- 
ney through China, Mongolia, and Thibet. With maps and illustra- 
tions. New York: Century Co. 1891. 399 pp. 

_ Hodder, Edwin. George Fife Angas, father and founder of South 

Australia. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1891. 440 pp. Portrait. 
(Angas was born in Newcastle in 1789. His work in Australia extended 
from 1832 to the year of his death in 1879, but it did not prevent his 
making his philanthropy efficient for much good in many other fields.) 

Winsor, Justin. Christopher Columbus, and how he received and 
imparted the spirit of discovery. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1891. 674 pp. Illustrations. Fac-similes. Maps. 


Miscellaneous. 


Banks, Louis Albert, D.D. White slaves; or, the oppression of the 
worthy poor. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892 [1891]. 3827 pp. Illus- 


ws 


_ By John Henry ‘Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schumm. oes 
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trations. Portrait. (The results of “a thorough and systematic inv 
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tigation of the condition of life among the worthy Boston poor. By ‘the sabe 
word “worthy” I do not mean to indicate a class of saints, but the poor 
people of the city who are willing and anxious to exchange honest hard — 
work for their support.’’) 


Guyau, Marie Jean. Education and heredity: a study in saticben 
Translated from the 2d edition by W. J. Greenstreet. With an intro- _ <M 
duction by G. F. Stout. London: W. Scott. 1891. xxiv, 806 pp. Con- — =) 
temporary science series. (Guyau was born in 1852 and died in his 33d ae 
year. He “never for a moment loses sight of the fact that every child — mes 
is a possible parent, and that on the education of the child depends the ae rea 
future of the race.’’) j ae 

Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate. Nature and man in America. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 290 pp. (‘t Half a century ago Sci- 
ence appeared as the destroyer of faith and trust in the universe. It 
seems to me that we are now approaching the time when our knowledge 
will reaffirm the old belief which our fathers had in the essential control 
of a beneficent Providence.”’) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sua *. 
From Benj. R. Tucker, Boston. © ‘es 


Holiday Stories. By Stephen Fiske. Price, paper, 50 cts. r 
The Anarchists, a picture of civilization at the close of the nineteenth century, as: 


»” 


50 cents. rid 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. Bernard Shaw. 25 cts. © “> es 


From Lee § Shepard, Boston. ote 
All round the Year. A Calendar for 1892,—with odd, lovely pictures, in 
color, one child’s life through the months. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Poems by Emily Dickinson. Second Series. 
Thy Kingdom Come: Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, preached in King’s © 
Chapel, Boston, by Henry Wilder Foote. $1.50. (See p. 484.) ‘ 
From Leach, Shewell § Sanborn, Boston and New York. d 
The Outlines of Rhetori for Schools and Colleges. By J. H. Gilmore, A.M. 


Price 90 cts. 
From M.'L Holbrook § Co., New York. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and Religious Development. A Study. By- ‘Ewald 
Fliigel. Krom the German by Jessica Gilbert Tyler. With a portrait. (See 


p. 485.) 
From Longmans, Green § Co., London and New York. 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau. Vols. 1. a : 
Price $2.50 each.— For sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. - 
Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
A practical introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Edwin Cone 
ae 


(See p. 485.) 
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